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PREFACE 

OF works dealing with the races of poultry there are many, but in the majority consideration is 
primarily applied to external characters. Economic properties are relegated to a secondary 
position, or, where that is not So, the number of races dealt with is limited, and no attempt is 
made to include breeds of other countries, which, however little they are known at the present time, 
may yet hold an important position in the future. The attention now paid to poultry-breeding all over 
the civilized world is great, and rapidly increasing. To this we owe the development of distinctive races 
evolved by the special conditions of each country, but which are frequently capable of improvement 
when transported elsewhere. Hence it is necessary to constantly revise our ideas as to the relative 
values of the different breeds of poultry, more especially by reason of the fact that the attention to 
economic qualities which has marked the last fifteen years has led to enhanced production, and may be 
expected to do so to an even greater extent in the future. To this end new breeds, by which is meant 
those existent in other countries, and such as are formed by original combinations, should be heartily 
welcomed so long as they are of practical value. My object has been, therefore, to focus information 
as to the races of poultry met with in all the countries where breeding is conducted upon advanced 
lines, but to keep foremost the essential and profitable qualities, rather than to permit merely external, 
and consequently secondary, characters to absorb attention. How far this objective is realized the 
following pages will show. No attempt is made to deal with ornamental or purely fancy breeds. 

My own study of poultry-breeding has now extended over a period of more than thirty years. 
During that time the progress made has been phenomenal, not merely in the development of commercial 
poultry-breeding, as indicated in the companion volume, ' Poultry-Keeping as an Industry for Farmers 
and Cottagers,' but also in respect to the number of breeds at our disposal. At the commencement of 
the period named, the Langshan and the Leghorn, the Plymouth Eock and the Wyandotte, the Cam- 
pine and the Orpington, the Ancona and the Indian Game, the Maline and the Faverolles, amongst 
fowls, the Pekin and Indian Runner ducks, and the American Bronze turkey, not to mention many 
others, were entirely or practically unknown to the greater number of British breeders, and it is 
difficult to imagine what would be the position of affairs were these races swept out of existence. It 
is not too much to say that they have contributed enormously to the success attained, and that they 
have done more, directly and indirectly, than all the older breeds to make profitable modern develop- 
ments. 

In the first edition of the work already referred to announcement was made that it was my inten- 
tion to write a work dealing with the different races of poultry, but that promise has not been fulfilled 
until now. One reason was that on approaching the subject it was found there was a large number of 
breeds existent of which little was known, even in the countries to which they were indigenous, and 
respecting which information was unavailable. Consequently, I determined, as opportunity offered, to 
visit these countries, to examine the birds where they were common, in order to personally see them, 
learn their characters and qualities, and thus be able to form a judgment as to their values. During 
the last few years, in fulfilment of this object, I have visited France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Den- 
mark, Eussia, Austria, Hungary, the Balkan States, Italy, and Spain, and the results of these tours. 
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covering the greater part of Europe, are seen in the following pages. Many races unknown before to 
British and American breeds have been found, and the type of others, of which rumour had spoken, 
determined. As might be expected, many races new to Western knowledge were thus revealed, for the 
process of evolution of poultry is as varied as the conditions under which they are kept. 

A more favourable time for these observations could hardly have presented itself. Throughout 
Europe, as in other parts of the world, within the last decade there has been a great awakening to the 
importance of poultry as a branch of farm stock, and in respect to the food-supply of our great and 
growing populations.. Hence they have received more attention than at any period of human history, 
and one of the first steps is seen in the improvement of existing breeds and the introduction of newer 
and more profitable stock. "When this stage is reached, productiveness in respect to eggs and flesh 
becomes of supreme importance, and a race is judged by what it will yield in either or both of these 
directions, not what its colour of plumage or fancy points may be. Many of the breeds of poultry lack 
much in respect to fixity of type, and the great majority, more especially those found in Mid, Eastern, 
and Southern Europe, cannot compare favourably in productiveness with the best races met with in 
Western Europe and America. But they are capable of great improvement in these directions, and 
some, at least, will doubtless ere long, when the principles of selection and breeding are applied to them, 
be equal to, and perhaps take the place occupied by, our more prominent breeds, when the latter have 
lost some, at least, of their present virility as a result of our intensive methods. 

An attempt is made to trace the origin, history, and distribution of domestic poultry, and to show 
the evolution of breeds and their classification. The question of distribution is of very great interest, 
and certain great streams, following the migrations of man, the trend of political influence or commerce, 
can be traced. Upon this point there is much to be learnt. The farther afield the student travels, the 
more is the necessity for wider observation apparent. It is evident that one great stream passed by or 
from China through Central Asia and Siberia to Eastern Europe, perhaps, following the great 
Mongol invasion in the thirteenth century, but upon that we have no, reliable information. Probably 
many new races of poultry will yet be discovered in Asia, and there is no part of the world which 
appears to offer the same results to the traveller in search of fresh forms of poultry as that continent. 
Doubtless its treasures will be revealed some day. 

In respect to classification, I have followed in Chapter II. the plan first adopted in the companion 
volume, and which has since become general for utility poultry, but have greatly extended it by the 
inclusion of tables, giving in a concise form leading characters and qualities. But in dealing with the 
races of fowls I have been compelled, for simplicity of treatment, to divide them in accordance with the 
countries of their origin. As far as possible, the origin, history, and economic qualities of each breed 
are given, as well as a description, and it is believed that this method will facilitate reference, and lead 
to appraisement of their respective merits. It will be seen that I have not laid an undue stress upon 
external characters, but given them their proper position, which is much lower than is generally 
accorded to them by breeders for exhibition. And, further, as explained in Chapter XVII., I have paid 
a lesser amount of attention to the colour of the females than of the males, believing that the fixing of 
rigid standards for hens is wrong in principle and against Nature. The system here advocated is 
antagonistic to all the previously-adopted canons, and I am prepared for very strong criticism upon this 
point. It is, however, the result of wide and careful observation, and I believe that in process of time 
it will be generally accepted by all who do not make ' fancy ' characters their chief object in breeding. 
This work is not written for fanciers as such. I have no objection to them nor yet to their methods, 
but their aim is not that of the practical poultry-breeder, and it is the latter I seek to serve. The 
judging-table in the Appendix will not appeal to breeders of exhibition poultry, but may prove useful 
where utility is the main object. 

Special attention is called to the chapters dealing with external characters and their values, and 
the laws of breeding and their application. The former, I believe for the first time, seeks to learn the 
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correlation between external characters and internal qualities. That every part of the fowl economy- 
has some meaning or influence can scarcely be questioned. In the light of greater observation and 
research some of this may need revision, but it is an earnest attempt to solve an admittedly difficult 
problem. If we can appreciate the real value of the variations found in the races of poultry the work 
of breeders will be greatly simplified. As to the laws of breeding, here, too, the extension of our know- 
ledge must lead to great results — to that quicker attainment of our objective, and to the avoidance of 
those errors which may hinder complete success. 

Poultry-breeding is now an international pursuit, knowing no frontiers or arbitrary divisions. To 
facilitate intercommunication, I have prepared a nomenclature of races and sub-raoes in several 
languages, which is given in the Appendix, in which is also given a Scale for judging poultry on 
utility lines. 

As far as possible I have acknowledged all references in the text, and where illustrations have been 
supplied in many cases these are named. But in other ways I have received assistance from many of 
those who are interested in this subject. The Count de las Navas, Librarian to His Majesty the King 
of Spain at the Royal Palace, Madrid, has kindly made researches as to the introduction of the turkey 
into Europe, part of which reached me after the earlier pages had gone to press, and are given in 
Appendix C ; Mr. F. R. Eaton, Secretary of the Black Sumatra Game Club, has supplied me with informa- 
tion as to that breed ; Mr. R. Houwink junior, Secretary of the Dutch Poultry Society, has afforded 
invaluable assistance as to the Dutch breeds ; and Mr. J. Pirkner, Chief Inspector of Live Stock, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Budapest, has helped greatly in connection with the Magyar races ; M. Louis Vander 
Snickt, of Brussels, has revised the chapter dealing with Belgian races ; Herr Wulf, editor of the 
Gefliigel Zeitung, Leipsic, that upon German breeds ; and Mr. A. F. Hunter, of West Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., that upon American races. I have received valuable aid in the preparation of the 
nomenclature of races and sub-races from the Count de las Navas, of Madrid ; Mr. S. Spanjaard, of The 
Hague ; Herr Wulf, of Leipsic ; Mr. W. A. Kock, of Copenhagen ; Mr. Endre Gyorgy, late Hungarian 
Minister of Agriculture, and Mr. J. H. C. Rickehaus, of St. Petersburg and London. Translations 
have been made for me by Mr. E. T. S. Dugdale from Italian and Spanish ; by Mrs. Bentley from 
Dutch ; by Mdlle. Gzosy from Hungarian ; and by my son Mr. Will Brown, from German works. I 
have to gratefully acknowledge permission to use the following illustrations an^ blocks : The editor of 
Pmliry, Black Leghorn and Black Orpington ; Messrs. Vinton and Co., Limited, Silver Spangled Ham- 
burgh cock, Aseel cock, and pair of Courtes Pattes ; Mr. R. Houwink junior, of Meppel, Holland, 
Dutch breeds; Mr. J. Pirkner, of Budapest, Magyar fowls and White turkeys; the Hon. Sybil 
Amherst, Embden geese ; Dr. Wheeler, of the State Agricultural Experiment Station, Kingston, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A., African and Chinese geese ; and the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
Cambridge Bronze turkey, as well as others whose names are given below the respective blocks. 

EDWARD BROWN. 

The Chestnuts, 
Theale, Berks, 
1906. 
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CHAPTER I 
ORIGIN, HISTOEY, AND DISTEIBUTION OP DOMESTIC POULTEY 



Fowl — Duck — Goose — Turkey 



IN endeavouring to trace the origin o£ our domesti- 
cated breeds of poultry, it is essential at the outset 
to remember that the first civilization of man was 
Asiatic, which to a large extent explains why so many 
species of domestic animals have come to us from that 
continent. When man lived in the primitive state, and 
was a savage, as can be proved by the small number 
of uncivilized races yet known, animals and birds 
were wild also. He lived by hunting and shooting, 
migrating to follow the supply of food, and increasing 
— or decreasing — in numbers largely in conformity 
with the number of animals and birds within his 
reach, for he existed principally upon the flesh of 
those creatures which could be trapped or kiUed. 
Many of the earlier forms of arms were apparently 
devised to assist him in his work. 

Not until man began to realize the value of wealth 
did he attempt to bring the lower races into direct sub- 
jection. It is clearly shown iu the Old Testament 
Scriptures that the earliest developments were when 
the ancients became owners of flocks and herds. As 
Mr. G. L. Gomme * states : ' The Aryans, when they 
entered India, were almost entirely a pastoral people, 
whose wealth consisted in their cattle, and who looked 
on agriculture and trade as degrading.' It was not 
until the need for mutual protection or increasing 
population had made the continuance of a nomadic 
life almost impossible, which led to the establishment of 
village settlements, that poultry of various species were 
domesticated. Then the food-supply must be provided 
near by. Cultivation of the land and domestication of 
smaller animals and birds naturally followed. How 
this was accomplished need not delay us, but there is 
a deep vein of truth in Eudyard Kipling's ' Just-so 
Stories. '■[■ The animals received in return for sacrifice 
of liberty comfort, protection, and food. In process of 
time the greater requirements of growing numbers of 

* ' The Village Community,' by G. L. Gomme (London, 
1890), p. 29. 
t 'Just-so Stories,' by Eudyard Kipling (London, 1902). 



consumers led to the adoption of new methods, and 
with fixed habitations food must be produced at or 
brought to the villages. In so far as poultry were con- 
cerned, domestication was comparatively easy, either 
by capture of the parent stock, or by taking ahve the 
birds when young in the first place, and later by 
securing eggs from the wild nests and hatching these 
by means of specimens already tamed. It is known in 
certain species how quickly the wild instinct can be 
subjugated, and the progeny induced to accept new 
conditions. It is therefore with these facts before us 
that we approach the consideration of the origin of the 
various species of poultry. 



FOWL. 

Genus : Galli. 

NoMENCLATUBE : .B)!fyZ«sA,. Fowl ; French, Volaille; (ferman, 
Geflligel; Dutch, Hoender; Italian, Pollame; Spanish, 
Gallidos; Danish, Honse; Sungariam, Fajlak ; Russian, 
Ptitsa domashni. 

Considerable attention has been given to the study 
of the origin of the domestic fowl. Naturalists are 
agreed so far, but there are differences upon which 
they are unable to agree. For a time the opinion of 
the late Professor Darwin that our domestic fowls are 
all derived from one stock — the Gallus Batikiva, or 
jungle fowl of India — found almost general acceptance, 
but more recently doubts have been thrown upon that 
view. The question is therefore still in a state of 
uncertainty, and in the absence of clearer information 
than has yet been obtained it is likely to remain so. 
There is one thing certain, however, that the majority 
of our breeds of fowl are derived from the wild-fowl 
named above, and also that the fowl originated in 
Eastern and Southern Asia. 

Naturalists recognise four members of the genus 
Oallus. These are as follows : (1) The G. SonneratU, 
which is found in the more southern districts of 
India. At one time it was thought to be the parent 

1 
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of our domestic breeds, but students have noted in it 
marked differences. The domestic fowl does not exhibit, 
so far as has yet been seen, any of its peculiarities, 
and there is now no one who accords it that position. 
(2) The G. Stanleyii, which is only found in the 
island of Ceylon. With the exception of the colour of 
the comb, this genus resembles the domestic fowl so 
closely that some naturalists were at one time inclined 
to regard it as the parent species. It has, however, a 
singularly different voice, which is unknown in domestic 
fowls. (3) The G. furcatus. This variety inhabits 
Java and the islands eastward as far as Flores, but 
it is 80 different in many characteristics from the 
tamed fowl that no one regards it as the parent of any 
races. It has green plumage, an unserrated comb, and 
a single median wattle. (4) The G. ferrugineus or 
BanMva (Pig. 1). Of this variety Darwin* says: 'It has 
a much wider geographical range than the three pre- 
vious species. It inhabits Northern India as far west 
as Scinde, and ascends the Himalayas to a height of 
4,000 feet ; it inhabits Burmah, the Malay Peninsula, 
the Indo-Chinese countries, the Philippine Islands, and 
the Malayan Archipelago as far eastward as Timor. 
This species varies considerably in the wild state. 
Mr. Blyth informs me that the specimens, both male 
and female, brought from near the Himalayas are 
rather paler coloured than those brought from other 
parts of India, whilst those from the Malay Peninsula 
and Java are brighter coloured than the Indian birds. 
. . . The wild G. Bamhi/va agrees most closely 
with the black-breasted red game breed in colouring 
and in all other respects, except in being smaller and 
in the tail being carried more horizontally ; but the 
manner in which the tail is carried is highly variable 
in many of our breeds. ... It is a significant fact 
that the voice of both male and female G. Bankiva 
closely resembles, as Mr. Blyth and others have noted, 
the voice of both sexes of the common domestic fowl, 
but the last note of the crow of the wild bird is rather 
less prolonged. Captain Hutton, well known for his 
researches into the natural history of India, informs 
me that he has seen several crossed fowls from the 
wild species and the Chinese Bantam; these crossed 
fowls breed freely with bantams, but unfortunately 
were not crossed inter se. Captain Hutton reared 
chickens from the eggs of the G. BamMva; and 
these, at first very wild, afterwards became so tame 
that they would crowd round his feet. He did not 
succeed in rearing them to maturity, but, as he remarks, 
" no wUd gallinaceous bird thrives well at first on hard 
grain.'' Mr. Blyth also found much difficulty in keep- 
ing G. Bankiva in confinement. In the Philippine 
Islands, however, the natives succeed much better, as 
they keep wild cocks to fight with their domestic game 
birds. Sir Walter Elliot informs me that the hen of 

* ' Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin (London, 1885), vol. i., p. 247. 



a native domestic breed of Pegu is undistinguish- 
able from the hen of the wild G. Bankiva, and the 
natives constantly catch wild cocks by taking tame 
cooks to fight with them in the woods. Mr. Crawford 
remarks that from etymology it might be argued that 
the fowl was first domesticated by the Malay and the 
Javanese. It is also a curious fact that ,wild specimeiis 
of the G. Bankiva brought from the countries east 
of the Bay of Bengal are far more easily tamed than 
those of India. Nor is this an unparalleled fact ; for, 
as Humboldt long ago remarked, the same species 
sometimes evinces a more tameable disposition in one 
country than in another. If we suppose that the 
G. Bankiva was first tamed in Malaya and afterwards 
imported into India, we can understand the observa- 
tion made to me by Mr. Blyth, that the domestic fowls 
of India do not resemble the wild G. Bankiva of Indja 
more closely than do those of Europe.' 

We have given at length these particulars respecting 
G. Bankiva, for whether the opinion that all our 
domestic breeds do not owe their origin to this genus 
ever becomes an established theory or not, it is certain 
that the great majority of our varieties are its descen- 
dants, and therefore it claims from us the greatest 
share of attention. That which has brought doubts 
into the minds of students has been the habits of the 
heavy feather-legged races from China — Brahmas and 
Cochins — which are altogether different from most of 
the other breeds of poultry. It is true that poultry- 
breeders have held this opinion always, but their ideas 
have been disregarded by naturalists as unscientific. 
The differences of habit were described in the Field 
newspaper by a writer as follows : ' After a year or 
two of preliminary examination' (this refers to fifty 
years ago, when Cochins were first introduced), ' I ' 
adopted this method of managing the Cochin Chinas : 
As soon as a brood was as big as thrushes it was taken 
with its nurse and put into a field. The hen was cooped 
until she was settled to her range, after which the coop 
was removed, and an ordinary tea-chest, laid upon its 
side, was put in its place, an old door or some loose 
boards being leaned over its mouth. When the birds 
got as big as partridges even this shelter was removed, 
for it was noticed that, unlike other poultry, which in 
similar circumstances seek the hedgerows and trees 
for shelter, the Cochin Chinas preferred to "jug," as 
partridges do in the middle of the fields. The habit 
is in itself quite unlike that of any other variety of 
poultry, all of which are, when free to choose, arboreal 
in their habits. The next distinction was seen when 
the pullets began to lay. If there were any coop 
accessible which had been used as a lodging, they 
would deposit their very abnormally coloured eggs 
therein ; but if there were not, the descendants of some 
imported birds never sought for a place of shelter under 
a bush or some hidden spot as other poultry do, but 
always chose some heap of mould or small elevation, 
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and laid on the top of this, quite indifferent to the eggs 
being exposed to sight, so they were above the ordinary 
level of the land. This peculiarity is strongly marked. 

' From these idiosyncrasies I have inferred that this 
variety of fowl could not be descended from the tree- 
roosting, bush-haunting ancestor of the game cock, etc. 
All the indications, slight, perhaps, in themselves, yet 
not without weight when taken together, go to show 
that the ancestors of the Shanghai must have been 
found by "the humans" who annexed them in 
quarters unlike an Indian jungle, i.e., in some 
scantily-vegetated desert, and watered — when watered 
at all— by rivers fed at a distance by melted snow, 
which came down in force when the birds were sitting 
on eggs. The extreme stupidity of the Shanghai 
proves that it could have had, in its native habitat, few 
enemies to contend against, as does its readiness to 
accept the protection of man. When both were free 
to range at will, the game fowl always "cut" the 
Cochin most persistently ; and for the most part the 
game cock, when at liberty, will refuse to accept the 
advances of the widowed Shanghai hen. He will 
generally drive her away.' 

It is evident from the tone of Darwin's works that 
he was well aware of the somewhat slender evidence 
in support of the theory that the domestic fowls are all 
descended from one species, for he says :* ' We have 
not such good evidence with fowls as with pigeons of 
all the breeds being descended from a single primitive 
stock. In both cases the argument of the fertility 
must go for something ; in both we have the improba- 
bility of man having succeeded in ancient times in 
thoroughly domesticating several supposed species — 
most of these supposed species being extremely ab- 
normal as compared with their natural allies — all 
being now either unknown or extinct, though the 
parent form of no other domesticated bird [has been 
lost.' The remarkable variations in many species led 
the great naturaMst to the belief that his opinion was 
the true one, and that all fowls owe their origin to the 
G. ferrugineus. 

It has already been mentioned that poultry-breeders^ 
as such— that is, those who did not pretend to be 
naturalists — have held the opinion that all our races 
of fowls were not due to one species — at least, not to 
one of the species now extant. NaturaUsts, however, 
have until lately accepted Darwin's theory, but in the 
Field newspaper there appeared a letter from the pen 
of Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., who was an asso- 
ciate of Darwin in many of his researches, which is 
an important acknowledgment that the generally ac- 
cepted theory may after all be wrong. In this letter 
Mr. Tegetmeier says :t ' It may be regarded as most 
presumptuous in me to dare to contest the conclusions 

* ' Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin (London, 1885), vol. i., p. 251. 
f Field, London, September 26, 1885. 



arrived at by the honoured master Darwin, with whom 
and for whom it was for some years my privilege to 
work ; but a careful and extended consideration of the 
facts has led me to a different conclusion to that 
arrived at by him. That the domesticated fowl in 
India is derived from the iirst species is evident from 
the fact that sportsmen occasionally confound the wild 
and the tame birds. 

' Last season (1884) at the Zoological Gardens, 
numerous half-bred birds were reared from O. 8tan- 
leyii, and in former years many were bred from a 
single specimen of O.furcatus. There is no doubt 
that the several wild Galli will interbreed and produce 
fertile offspring as readily as do the corresponding and 
closely allied pheasants, in which the three species — 
the Chinese, the Versicolour, and the Colchican — have 
become bo mixed that pure birds are rarer than 
mongrels. I have no doubt in my ovm mind that the 
wild Galli have intermixed in not a few instances, and 
perhaps through not a few centuries, in producing our 
domestic breeds. 

' But it is with regard to the Eastern Asiatic type of 
fowl (absurdly known as Cochins and Brahmas) that 
my doubts as to the descent from the Q. ferrugineus 
are strongest. We have in the Cochin a fowl so 
different from the ordinary domestic birds that when 
first introduced the most ridiculous legends were 
current respecting it. Putting these on one side, we 
have a bird with many structural peculiarities that 
could' hardly have been induced by domestication. 
Thus, the long axis of the occipital foramen in the 
Cochin is perpendicular, in our old breeds horizontal, 
a difference that could never have been bred for, and 
which it is difficult to see could be correlative with any 
other change. The same may be said respecting the 
deep sulcus or groove up the centre of the frontal bone- 
The extraordinary diminution in the size of the flight 
feathers and that of the pectoral muscles could hardly 
have been the result of human selection and careful 
breeding, as the value of the birds as articles of food is 
considerably lessened by the absence of flesh on the 
breast. Nor is the extreme abundance of fluffy, soft 
body feathers a character likely to be desired in a fowl. 
The vastly increased size may have been a matter of 
selection, although, as the inhabitants of Shanghai 
feed their poultry but scantily, and, according to Mr. 
Fortune, mainly on paddy or unhusked rice, it is not 
easy to see how the size of the breed was obtained if, 
as is generally surmised, it arose from the little jungle 
fowl. 

' Taking all these facts into consideration, I am in- 
duced to believe that the birds of the Cochin type did 
not descend from the same species as our game fowl. 
It may be asked what bird I would suggest as the 
origin of these Eastern Asiatic breeds. In reply I 
would suggest the possibility, or even probability, of 
their being descended from some easily captured and 
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readily domesticated short - winged species that may 
have entirely passed into a state of domestication, as 
has the camel and the horse. I can see no inherent 
impossibility in this suggestion, nor any fatal objection 
to the theory I have advanced.' 

"We have, therefore, arrived thus far, namely, that 
there is more than a doubt in the minds of naturalists, 
for Mr. Tegetmeier is not alone in his opinion as to the 
theory advanced by Darwin. The idea is that we must 
go further back to find a common progenitor, one 
which was the parent of all the four species of Galli 



the fact that another feature of G. furcatus) not 
usually found in the domestic breed most resembling 
it still appears occasionally by reversion in that same 
breed. Hence, we are disposed to think that the 
original type can only be found still further back ; that 
it diverged into various sub-types, including the four 
wild breeds still known, and developed through the 
G. Baiikiva into the Games, while other breeds were 
reached through collateral branches, now either extinct 
or possibly still further modified into the present other 
three known races. It is possible enough that some wild 
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Fig. 1. — Gallus Fbreugineus. 
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that have been named. It is very interesting to note 
that the first advancement of this view was not from a 
naturalist, but a poultry-breeder. In the first edition 
of Wright's ' Book of Poultry ' the following appeared :* 
' There are tendencies in some of our domestic breeds 
which certainly are not due to the G. ferrugineus, 
and which, as they are found in the G. furcatus, 
are probably the result of natural rather than artificial 
development, a conclusion which is strengthened by 

* ' Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright, first edition (Loudon, 
1874), pp. 500-501. 



species or variety of greater size than any now known 
may have either disappeared or become degraded.' 

To sum up, therefore, it may be taken that with the 
domestic fowl, as with many other natural forms of 
life, we can go so far back, but no further. The proba- 
biUty is that, as in the case of dogs, all the varieties of 
fowls do not owe their origin to any one species, at any 
rate of those now extant, and that we must look to 
another progenitor than the G. ferrugineus for 
several of the later introduced races, more especially 
those from China. 
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DUCK. 

Genus : Anas boschas. 

NoitENcLATURE : EnfiHsh, Duck; French, Canard; German, 

Enten ; 7)«(cA, Eenden ; /^i^i'on, Anatro ; Spanish, P&toa; 

Danish, iEnder; ITmir/n riaii, Kaoaa ; Russian, Utka. 

The suggestion has been made that the domesticated 
duoli known in Europe was originally imported from 
Asia, which is probably true to some extent. It is 
impossible, however, to come to any other conclusion 
than that the majority of our breeds have descended 
from the mallard, or wild duck, which is widely dis- 
tributed, ranging from Eastern Asia to North America, 
and is a regular visitor to nearly every part of Europe. 
\Vhen and how such domestication first took place 
it is difficult to say, but certainly before the Christian 
era, for Columella, who lived in the first century and 
wrote upon animal husbandry, says that ' when anyone 
is desirous of establishing a duckery, it is a very old 
mode to collect the eggs of teal, mallard, etc., and to 
place them under common hens ; for the young thus 
hatched and reared cast off their wild tempers, and 
undoubtedly breed when confined in menageries. For 
if it is your plan to place fresh-caught birds that are 
accustomed to a free mode of life in captivity they will 
be slow breeders in a state of bondage.' * He further 
says that the places in which they are kept should con- 
sist of high walls, covered m to prevent their flying 
away. That is proof of the partial domestication, as it 
could scarcely be expected that f hey would be tamed in 
the first generation. 

Dixon states t that he is inclined ' to consider our 
race of farmyard ducks as an importation, through 
whatever channel, from the East, and to point out the 
discovery of the passage of the Cape of Good Hope 
(1493) as the approximate date. The early voyagers 
speak of finding them in the East Indies exactly similar 
to ours, and the transmission of a few pairs would be a 
much easier task than to subdue the shyness and wild- 
ness of the mallard.' 

It is possible that such importations took place 
400 years ago, as they have within the last half 
century, and may thus have introduced specific races ; 
but the evidence of Columella given above shows that 
prior to that time domestication had taken place in 
Europe, and we are justified in assuming that the same 
method was adopted in Asia. Mr. Dixon says further :| 
' I know of no instance in which anyone has finally 
succeeded in founding a permanent tame farmyard 
race of ducks by breeding from the mallard.' 

The late Mr. Edward Hewitt in 1862 § described his 
attempts to breed wild ducks upon a pond or lake near 
his residence. The eggs were taken from the wild 

• Lib. Vin., cap. 15. 

+ 'Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Be v. E. S. Dixon 
(London, 1850), p 127. 

t /Jid.,p. 129. 

§ Journal of Horticulture, vol. xxviii. (London, 1862), 
p. 773. 



birds' nests and hatched under an ordinary duck. 
'Until a month old we "cooped" the old duck, but 
left the youngsters free. They grew up invariably quite 
tame, and bred freely the next and following years. 
There was one universal drawback, however. Although 
not admitted when grown up to the society of tame 
ducks, they always in two or three generations betrayed 
prominent marks of deterioration ; in fact, they became 
domesticated. The beautiful carriage of the wild mal- 
lard and his mate, as seen at the outset, changed 
gradually to the easy, well-to-do, comfortable deport- 
ment of a small Bouen, for they, at each reproduction, 
became much larger.' Mr. Hewitt made several experi- 
ments of this nature with the same result, in some 
oases white feathers appearing in the wings. 

The conclusions arrived at by the late Professor 
Darwin were that all the domesticated ducks have 
descended from the wild duck. He says* that 
'almost all naturalists admit that the several breeds 
are descended from the common wild duck {Anas 
hoschas) ; most fanciers, on the other hand, take, as 
usual, a very different view. Unless we deny that 
domestication, prolonged during centuries, can affect 
such unimportant characters as colour, size, and, in a 
slight degree, proportional dimensions and mental dis- 
position, there is no reason whatever to doubt that the 
domestic duck is descended from the common wild 
species, for the one differs from the other in no impor- 
tant character. We have some historical evidence with 
respect to the period and progress of the domestication 
of the duck. It was unknown to the ancient Egyptians, 
to the Jews of the Old Testament, and to the Greeks of 
the Homeric period. . . . The origin of the domestic 
duck from the wild species is recognised in nearly every 
language of Europe, as Aldrovandi long ago remarked, 
by the same name being applied to both. The wild 
duck has a wide range from the Himalayas to North 
America, and the crossed offspring are perfectly fertile. 
Both in North America and Europe the wild duck has 
been found easy to tame and breed.' 

And the great naturalist also calls attention to a 
striking peculiarity,-|- that ' in the great duck family 
one species alone— namely, the male of A. boschas — 
has its four middle tail'feathers curled upwardly. Now, 
in every one of the above-named domestic breeds these 
curled feathers exist, and on the supposition that they 
are descended from distinct species, we must assume 
that man formerly hit upon species all of which had 
this now unique character.' 

Darwin, in the work referred to, gave a large 
amount of interesting information showing the uni- 
versal resemblances between the mallard and races of 
domestic ducks, with such variations as would result 

* ' Yariation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin, M.A. , F.R.S. , second edition (London, 
1885), vol. i. , pp. 291-292. 

t Ibid.,v. 294. 
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from changed conditions and the increased and de- 
creased use of the limbs. With reference to what he 
states as to the opinions of fanciers differing from 
those of naturalists, this is explainable by the fact that 
the latter think chiefly of the species, whereas the 
former are concerned with breeds. The variations in 
external characters are so important to breeders that 
they are disposed to unduly exalt their value ; but these 
are secondary, and can be produced with comparative 
ease. The one serious argument in favour of non- 
relationship between the wild and tame races is that 
the former are monogamous and the latter polygamous, 
but that is insufficient to weigh against the mass of 
evidence on the other side. We can accept, therefore, 
the contention that the mallard is parent to all our 
domestic ducks, but are equally convinced that some of 
our breeds have been domesticated in Asia and others 
in Europe. 

GOOSE. 

Genus : Anser cinereus. 

Nomenclature : English, Goose ; French, Oie ; German, 

Gause ; Dutch, Gauzen ; Italian, Oche ; Spanish, Ocas ; 

Danish, Goes ; Hungarian, Ludak ; Russian, Gus. 

Unlike the domestic fowl and the turkey, neither of 
which is indigenous to Europe, the former coming from 
Asia and the latter from America, the goose in its wild 
form is a denizen of Europe and North Africa, which 
fact doubtless explains much in relation to it. But 
members of the same family are known in other parts 
of the globe. Hehn * indicates that references to the 
goose are found in Sanskrit writings, and says that ' it 
would be rash to conclude from this that the goose was 
a tame domestic animal among the primitive Aryan 
stock before the great migration. It was doubtless 
well known and much sought after on the lakes and 
streams and in the swampy lowlands, as it is nov/ 
among the nomads and half -nomads of Central Asia. 
Where it was still abundant and easy to obtain there 
was no necessity for breeding it artificially in confine- 
ment ; and so long as men's manner of life was un- 
settled, a bird that takes thirty days to hatch and a 
proportionate length of time to rear its young was un- 
suitable to the economy- of a pastoral people. But 
when comparatively stationary settlements were found 
on the shores of lakes, the young birds could easily be 
fetched down from their nests by boys, have their 
wings clipped, and be brought up in the households ; 
if they died, the attempt was repeated until it finally 
succeeded, especially as the wild goose is, compara- 
tively speaking, one of the easiest birds to tame.' 

The wild goose, commonly called the Greylag (Anser 
ferns), is distributed all over Europe, but it conducts 
its young to the shores of the Mediterranean, both 

* 'Wanderings of Plants and Animals from their First 
Home,' by Victor Hehn (London, 1885), p. 278. 



northern and southern,, there to rear them, breeding, 
however, in the colder latitudes. 

Of wild geese the varieties known in this country at 
the present time are the Greylag, already mentioned, 
the Bean, the White-fronted or laughing goose, and 
the Pink-footed. It is very generally concluded that 
our domesticated varieties are all descended from the 
Greylag, which at one period bred extensively in the 
fen districts of Eastern England ; but since the drain- 
age of those areas it has been compelled to find a 
location elsewhere. In Scotland, both on the main- 
land and in the western islands, it is found, but to a 
much greater extent in Ireland, especially in some of 
the central counties. The Bean goose is much more 
common, and large numbers of the White-fronted 
geese arrive as soon as winter sets in on the Continent 
of Europe. Between the Greylag and the Bean there 
are resemblances which are apt to mislead. At one 
time it was suggested that the Chinese goose was of a 
distinct species to the Greylag, but Mr. Blythe testi- 
fied that the two breed together, and that their progeny 
were fertUe. His opinion was that the common goose 
of India was a hybrid between these types. What has 
led naturalists to conclude that the domestic goose 
owes its origin to the Greylag is not only that the two 
will breed together, but that there are strong resem- 
blances between them. In Wingfield and Johnson's 
' Poultry Book '* Mr. Yarrell is quoted as saying that 
' the Zoological Society of London, possessing a 
pinioned wild Greylag gander, which had never as- 
sociated with either Bean goose or White-fronted 
goose, though both were kept on the same water 
with him, a domestic goose, selected in the London 
market from the circumstance of her exhibiting in her 
plumage the marks which belong to and distinguish 
the true Greylag species, was this season (1841) 
brought and put down to him. The pair were confined 
together for a few days, became immediately good 
friends, and a sitting of eight eggs was the conse- 
quence. These eggs were hatched, and the young 
proved prolific. Some were hatched in two following 
seasons, and some of their descendants still remain at 
the Gardens.' And when at the Eegent's Park the 
Greylag and the domestic goose have been placed 
side by side, the resemblances between the two proved 
most apparent. It may, consequently, be taken as an 
accepted opinion that the origin of our domestic varie- 
ties is to be found in the Greylag goose. The method 
of domestication is not recorded, so far as we are 
aware, but it would be either by securing eggs or 
young birds from the nests of the wild parents. 

Charles Darwin f writes : ' Although the domestic 
goose certainly differs somewhat from any known wild 

* ' The Poultry Book,' by Wingfield and Johnson (London, 
1853), p. 260. .-6 \ , 

+ ' Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin, vol. i., pp. 301-305. 
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species, yet the amount of variation which it has under- 
gone, as compared with that of most domesticated 
animals, is singularly small. This fact can bo parti- 
ally accounted for by selection not having come largely 
into play. Birds of all kinds which present many 
distinct races are valued as pets or ornaments. No 
one makes a pet of a goose; the name, indeed, in 
more languages than one is a term of reproach. The 
goose is valued for its size and flavour, for the white- 
ness of its feathers, which adds to tlieir value, and for 
its prolificness and tameness. In all these points the 
goose diifers from the wild parent form; and these 
are the points which have been selected.' 

One other distinct gain from domestication is the 
increase of size, and this is noticeable in nearly all 
birds and animals which have adapted themselves to 
the altered conditions of life, and to the greater cer- 
tainty of food resultant from domestication. And it 
is also true that more eggs are produced by the tame 
goose than by her wild sister. 

TURKEY. 

Genus : Meleagris. 

Nomenclature : Ew/Usli, Turkey ; French, Dindon ; German, 
Truthlihner ; Dutch, Kalkoenen ; Italian, Tacohini ; Spanish, 
Pavos ; Danish, Kalkun ; Siredish , Kalkon ; Hungarian, 
Pulyka ; Turkish, Indian ; Bussian, Indiukh. 

The scientific name given to the turkey, Meleagris, 
is accounted for by the fact that when first introduced 
the race was not recognised as an altogether new 
species, and was unknown in the Eastern Hemisphere 
prior to the discovery . of America by Christopher 
Columbus. The Greeks and Eomans called what 
appears to be the guinea-fowl Melcagrides, or Gallince 
Africancs, and when the explorers of the West returned 
from their voyages of discovery to the New "World, it 
was thought that the turkey was of that species. 

Belon, the French naturalist ;1553), is credited with 
being the originator of the erroneous classification, but 
Linnaeus followed him, and it is now universal. The 
term Meleagris Gallipavo reveals the fact that the 
turkey was thought to be allied to the guinea and the 
domestic fowls, but scientific names are as liable to 
error as breed designations. 

It is generally accepted by naturalists that the 
domesticated turkey has descended from the wild 
species found in Mexico and Central America {M. Mexi- 
cana), which appears to be correct so far as the earlier 
forms were concerned ; but it is undoubted that many 
modern American turkeys, as the Mammoth Bronze, 
own the race found in the United States and Canada 
(M. Americana), for the introduction of wild blood 
has been regularly resorted to in order to secure en- 
hanced size. We are led to this conclusion from the 
evidence that the turkeys imported from America into 
Europe nearly 400 years ago were largely black in 
plumage, thus closely following the Mexican, which 



explains why so many European breeds are black, 
wholly or partly ; whereas the later races are bronze, 
which colour is characteristic of the wild American 
turkey. 

Darwin says * that ' F. Michaux suspected in 1802 
that the common domestic turkey was not descended 
from the United States species alone, but likewise from 
a Southern form ; and he went so far as to believe that 
English and French turkeys differed from having 
different proportions of the blood of the two parent 
forms.' There is, however, very great affinity between 
the M. Mexicana and M. Americama, and Darwin 
records f that ' in the United States wild male turkeys 
sometimes court the domestic hens, which are de- 
scended from the Mexican form, and are generally 
received by them with great pleasure.' 

The fact that these wild males have, since Darwin 
wrote, been used much more freely for breeding is 
further proof of their relationship, and it may safely 
be accepted that the two forms are varieties of the same 
race. Other species of turkeys are to be met with in 
America, such as the Honduras and the crested turkey 
of Mexico, but they do not appear to have been amen- 
able to domestication. 

That the turkey had been domesticated by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America would appear to 
be certain. This view was held by Darwin, and it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that it would be the 
case, as in some of the nations thus revealed to the 
Eastern world there was a considerable measure of 
civilization. This opinion is supported by Prescott, 
who says % that ' the Spaniards saw immense numbers 
of turkeys in the domesticated state on their arrival in 
Mexico, where they were more common than any other 
poultry. They were found wild, not only in New 
Spain, but all along the continent, in the less fre- 
quented places, from the North- Western territory of 
the United States to Panama. The wUd turkey is 
larger, more beautiful, and in every way an incom- 
parably finer bird than the tame.' And, further, 
speaking of the city of Mexico when Cortes first 
visited the capital, ' no less than 500 turkeys, the 
cheapest meat in Mexico,' were allowed for the feeding 
of the vultures and eagles kept in the Boyal aviaries. 

A French writer § says : ' Oviedo spoke, in 1526, of 
a species of Gallipavo (peacock) domesticated in New 
Spain, bred in that country by the Christian colonists, 
and whicli probably were embarked on the ships leaving 
for Europe.' 

Other writers have stated that it had existed under 
domestication for centuries when the Spaniards con- 

• ' Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin (London, 1885), vol. i., p. 308. 

t Ibid., p. 308. 

X ' Conquest of Mexico,' by William H. Prescott (London, 
1872), pp. 44, 204. 

§ 'Lea Oiseaux de Basse Cour,' par Eemy Saint-Loup 
(Paris, 1895), p. 295. 
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quered Mexico. Rene de Laudonniere reports to have 
found them on landing in North America in 1564, and 
twenty years later they were discovered in Virginia. 
As the North American continent was opened up, 
travellers found the wild turkey as a denizen of the 
woods and forests. Thus there is no doubt as to the 
origin of this species, as it can be traced without 
difficulty. 

In size the wild turkey is much larger than those 
found under domestication. Males have been shot 
during recent years weighing up to 60 pounds, but 
these were old birds. The largest we have seen among' 
tame specimens was 47 pounds, but it had been specially 
fed up, and the general average of the best birds is not 
more than half the last-named weight, and many others 
do not exceed 12 to 15 pounds at nine or ten months old. 
This decrease in size maybe attributed to loss of vigour 
as a result of changed conditions, probably to limitation 
of exercise, but principally to the use of immature stock 
for breeding, as these birds do not reach their maturity 
until they are three or four years of age. At the 
same time selections would be rather for medium than 
very large size, as the huge specimens are not suitable 
for ordinary farm purposes. ' In India the climate has 
apparently wrought a still greater effect in the turkey, 
for it is described by Mr. Blythe as being much degen- 
erate in size, utterly incapable of rising on the wing, of 
a black colour, and with the long pendulous appendages 
over the beak enormously developed.'* Buffon mentions 
that the turkeys found in China were not indigenous to 
that country, but had been imported. 

With the settlement of North America and the en- 
closure of the open lands the number of wild turkeys 
will gradually be reduced. Hence the source of supply 
in that direction will probably be dried up, and breeders 
be compelled, therefore, to depend upon our present 
stocks. Fortunately, the distribution of the race is very 
wide, and it has fully adapted itself to domestication. 

The names given to the turkey vary considerably, as 
shown above. The French name is derived from that 
of the hen turkey, dinde — d'Indon, or of India — 
which is practically that of most European countries. 
But the English name arises in the way explained by 
Hehn:t 'At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
"Turkish " only meant foreign, or come from over the 
sea ; at that time geographic ideas were too indefinite 
to distinguish exactly the West from the East Indies, 
and both from the land of the Turks.' Merchants 
trading abroad were called Turkey merchants, and 
thus it is easy to see how the name came to be applied, 
if, as we believe was the case, the earliest birds were 
brought from Spain by ships calling there on returning 
from the Orient. 

* 'Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin (London, 1885), vol. i., p. 310. 

f ' Wanderings of Plants and Animals,' by Victor Hehn 
(London, 1885), p. 497. 



In respect to the distribution of the turkey little 
need be said. From Spam, where it was first brought 
into Europe, it spread to Britain and France, supple- 
mented by direct importations from Ajuerica, and by 
way of the Netherlands and Italy to other parts of 
the Continent. 



DISTRIBUTION OP THE DOMESTIC FOWL. 

From the evidence which has come to us it would 
appear that the sport of cock-fighting had as much 
responsibility for the domestication of the fowl a& 
demand for food, and that, when once it was brought 
into the service of man, sport was chiefly instrumental 
in making the species popular. Cock-fighting has been 
for many centuries followed extensively in Southern 
and Western Asia, and in the islands of Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, the Philippines, etc. In India, among 
the native Princes, it is yet a favourite pastime. 
When it is remembered that* 'the first mention o£ 
cock-fighting is said to be in the reign of Croesus, 
King of Lydia (a.m. 3426), and in India it is men- 
tioned in the "Codes" of Mann, written 1,000 years 
before Christ,' it will be realized how ancient is the 
sport. At a period when war was the natural order 
of things it can be understood how attractive these 
warrior-like birds would be to soldiers, who on their 
return home would take back with them specimens of 
such rare fowls. It is suggested that the Persians thus- 
introduced the fowl into their own country after their 
conquest of India by Cyrus about 537 B.C. Two 
hundred years later Persia was conquered by the 
Greeks under Alexander, and thus the fowl was 
brought to Greece, where it was called the ' Persian ' 
bird. 

Upon this question there is, however, considerable 
doubt. Hehn states t : ' The original home of the fowl 
was India, and it first migrated West with the Medo- 
Persian invaders. In a work on the temple of the 
Damian Hera, Menodotus says, ' As the cock spread 
from Persia, so the sacred peacock spread from the 
temple of Hera to the surrounding districts.' In the re- 
ligion of Zoroaster the dog and the cock were sacred 
animals : the first as the faithful guardian of flocks and 
herds, the second as the herald of dawn and the symbol 
of light and the sun. The cock is specially dedicated to- 
Craosha, the heavenly watchman, who, awakened by 
fire, awakens the cook in his turn ; he by his crowing 
drives away the Dmvaa, evil spirits of darkness, par- 
ticularly the yellow, long fingered Bushyaota, the demon 
of sleep. A passage in the Bundesesh runs: "Halkar 
the cock, is the enemy of the devs and the magicians. 
He assists the dog, as is written in the law. Among 

* ' Old English Game Fowl,' by Herbert Atkinson (London, 
1891), p. 10. 

t ' Wanderings of Plants and Animals,' by Victor Heha 
(London, 1885), pp. 241-242. 
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the earthly creatures that plague Daruj, the cook and 
the dog unite their strength. He shall keep watch over 
the world, even as if there were no dog to protect the 
tiocks and houses. When the cock and the dog fight 
^vith Daruj, thej- weaken him, who, else, would torment 
men and animals. Therefore, it is said, by him, the 
cock, shall all the enemies of goodness be overcome; his 
voice scatters the evil." "Wherever a Persian settled he 
took as much care to procure a cock as to pray and 
wash before and during sunrise. As far as the limits 
of the Persian dominion reached, there, no doubt, the 
tame and useful, easily-transported, and at the same 
time so pecuUar creature, found a welcome in the 
households of non-believers. On the so-called Harpies 
monument from the Acropolis of Xanthus, in Lycia 
(now in London), there is the figure of a god to whom 
a cock is brought as a gift or sacrifice. If this monu- 
ment, as archjeologists suppose, really belongs to a 
period before the taliing of Xanthus by the Persians, 
then the Lyoians must indeed have been acquainted 
with the cock before the spread of the Persian dominions. 
If the domestic fowl had been familiar to the Lycians 
long before the Persian time, the Greeks must have 
shared in the knowledge ; but neither in the works of 
Homer and Hesiod, nor in the fragments of the elder 
poets, is there any trace of cock or hen. Surely among 
people who had no clocks the prophet that proclaimed 
the hours by night, the proudly strutting, winking, 
crowing Sir Chanticleer, the supremely jealous sultan 
(Salax gallus) surrounded by his harem, the hot, vain- 
glorious champion artoed with his comb, tassels, and 
spurs, Dame Partlet announcing to the world her last 
achievement — all this merry parody of a human family 
and aristocratic manners could not fail to be a frequent 
subject of description and comparison had the poets an 
opportunity of observing it. It did not escape even the 
ancients that Homer, though he used the proper names 
Alector and Alextroyan, seemed to know nothing of 
the fowl so called. 

In the writings of Epicharmus, who flourished 
during the Persian wars, and in those of Simondes, 
./Eschylus, and Pindar, we find the cock, already 
mentioned, imder the proud name of Alector, as the 
usual companion of man. The fights between cocks 
became a striking example for poets as soon as the 
fowl was a familiar object. ' In the " Eumenides " 
of iEschylus, Athena warns the Athenians against 
civil war as resembling the combats of cocks. Pindar 
compares the inglorious victories of a civil war to the 
victories of a barn-door fowl. And it is stated that 
Themistocles raised the courage of his army by remind- 
ing them how two fighting-cooks risk their lives, not for 
hearth and its penates, but for fame alone. When 
afterwards the pubUc cook-fights, which are repre- 
sented on innumerable ancient monuments, were 
supposed to be derived from the above speech of 
Themistocles, it proves at least that cock-fighting 



was not thought as older than the Persian wars. The 
comic poets still call the bird the Persian bird.' * 

Darwin states that the fowl figured on some of the 
Babylonian cylinders, for Mr. Layard had sent him an 
impression of these dating from the sixth or seventh 
centuries, and also on the Harpy tomb in Lycia about 
600 B.C., from which fact he thinks that the fowl 
reached Europe somewhere about the sixth century 
B.C. The first actual reference in Western literature 
to the fowl occurs in the writings of Theognis and 
Aristophanes between 400 and 500 B.C. But fowls had 
evidently gone Eastward at an earlier date. Mention 
is made of the fowl in a Chinese encyclopseilia which is 
said to have been compiled 1,400 years before Christ. 
This earUer migration is to be easily understood from the 
geographical positions of China and India, much more 
favourably situated for intercommunication than was 
India with the Western nations. It is also surprising 
that there is no mention on the Egyptian monuments 
of the fowl, which fact may be taken as proof that it 
was not then in that country, for these monuments are 
otherwise so fuU of the details of ancient housekeeping 
on the Nile. There are to be seen flocks of tame geese 
being driven home from the pastures. They and their 
eggs are being carefully counted, but nowhere cocks 
and hens ; and when Aristotle and Diodorus say that 
eggs were artificially hatched in Egypt by burying 
them in dung, they must mean the eggs of geese and 
ducks, or refer to a later period than the Persian con- 
quest, which Diodorus seems to hint, for he commences 
his account of the hatching-ovens with these words : 
' The Egyptians inherited many customs relating to the 
breeding and rearing of animals from their forefathers, 
but other things they have invented, among which the 
most wonderful is the artificial hatching of eggs.' 

It is probable that by the time of the Christian era^ 
that is, during the interregnum between the closing of 
the Canon of the Old Testament and the opening of 
that of the New Testament — the fowl had spread itself 
all over the western parts of Asia and the eastern parts- 
of Europe, at any rate, though it was known in several 
parts of Western Europe. The reference to the crow- 
ing of the cock at the time of Peter's denial of our 
Lord could only have reference to the domestic fowl, 
and this is made in such a manner as to show that 
there was nothing remarkable in the crowing of 
the cock, but it was a sound heard daily. We can 
assume, therefore, that the migration of the fowl 
into Syria and Eastern Europe took place within 
the six centuries prior to the advent of Christ, and 
that by the commencement of the Christian era it 
had become familiar, and one of the ordinary domestic 
animals, not merely in Greece, but also in Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain. CsBsar found that cock-fighting 
was known to the ancient Britons, probably intro- 

* ' Wanderings of Plants and Animals,' by Victor Helm 
(London, 1S85), p. 243. 
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duced by the Phoenicians, by which date in Italy 
domestic birds were bred chiefly for their flesli 
qualities. 

In the chapters dealing with the various races of 
poultry information is given as to distribution of indi- 
vidual breeds in more modern days, but our difficulty 
is as to ancient periods of the world's history. It 
would be interesting to trace the wanderings of the 
different races of men, for by doing so we should be 
better able to understand the passing of the fowl from 
its original habitat to all parts of the earth, but that 
cannot be done here. 

Hehn says,* speaking of the domestic fowl : 
•* They may have come straight from Asia to the 
kindred nations of the South Russian steppes and the 
Eastern slopes of the Carpathian Mountains, whose 
religion agreed with that of the other Iranian races, 
and some of whom already practised agriculture in tlie 
time of Herodotus ; or by way of the Greek colonies on 
the Black Sea ; or from Thrace to the tribes on the 
Danube ; or from Italy by way of the ancient com- 
mercial roads across the Alps ; or through Massilia to 
the regions of the Ehone and the Ehine ; or, finally, by 
several of these ways at once.' 

Although it is very difficult to trace the distribution 



* 'Wanderings of Plants and Animals,' 
^London, 1885), p. 247. 
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of fowls, as there are so few actual records, in the 
following diagram we do so as far as our present know- 
ledge enables us to do so. 

Distribution of the Domhstic Fowl. 
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It will be seen that there were practically two great 
streams, one by way of Persia and Greece to Southern 
Europe, and the other by way of China, Central Asia, 
and Siberia to Russia, Turkey and Eastern Europe. 
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IN the previous chapter it is shown that originally 
all the races of fowls, of ducks, of geese, and of 
turkeys were respectively similar, and it is now 
our purpose to consider the causes which have pro- 
duced so large a number of races and sub-races. It is 
desirable in this connection to realize that the special 
■characteristics and qualities of the domestic races of 
poultry are to a large extent artificial. The size of 
body and prolificacy, the colouring of plumage and 
special peculiarities met with in many varieties of 
domestic poultry, are absolutely unknown amongst 
■wild birds. That being so, there must always be a 
tendency towards the original type in the first place, 
and in the direction of fresh developments in the 
second. The same forces are at work even amongst 
wild birds, though to a lesser degree. Later observa- 
"tions of naturalists have proved that the process of 
evolution is one of continual change, and if this is true 
when birds and animals are living under more or less 
uniform conditions, it is specially so with alteration of 
habits and variation of food, when they are brought 
into the service of man. 

Effects of Use and Disu3e, — One of the first 
■changes induced by domestication is due to the effects 
of use and disuse of parts of the body. By studying 
"the structure of our domestic animals it is found that 
"there are se.ctions of the body which apparently have 
no use at the present time, whilst there are others 
which are larger and more fully developed than in the 
wild progenitors. The explanation of these changes is 
that under one set of conditions there was a demand upon 
the system which is not needed under others, and it is 
very clearly seen that unless an organ or limb is used 
there must always be a tendency to diminution in size 
and development. "Whereas, on the other hand, if used 
to a greater extent than had been the case before, the 
organ or limb grows in strength and in size. It is 



needless in this connection to give instances, for the 
fact is so self-evident that it need only be mentioned 
to be understood. The late Charles Darwin says : * 
' It is notorious that increased use or action strengthens 
muscles, glands, sense organs, etc., and that disuse, on 
the other hand, weakens them. It has been experi- 
mentally proved by Eanke that the flow of blood is 
greatly increased towards any part which is performing 
work, and sinks again when the part is at rest. Con- 
sequently, if the work is frequent the vessels increase 
in size, and the part is better nourished.' 

Habits of Life. — The change of habits of life 
tends also towards variation, and in this respect there 
is a marvellous power of acclimatization in races of 
poultry. It must be remembered that these races 
originated in a hot climate, and that distribution over 
the more temperate zones is almost entirely due to the 
action of man. Animals in their wild state have to 
seek for their own food, and expend a large amount of 
energy in so doing, which has the tendency to keep 
down size of body. Under domestication their needs 
are provided for, and thus there is always a disposition 
to increase of size in certain parts of the body. The 
question of acclimatization is one ^vhich has not been 
fully explained, but it appears to be evident that under 
new conditions the tendency is generally at first 
towards enfeeblement, due to strain upon the system. 
This may sometimes be scarcely discernible owing to 
better food-supplies, but it is in many cases evident to 
the observer. Kature, however, has a marvellous re- 
cuperative power, and within a comparatively short 
time the balance is restored, and frequently the change 
is beneficial in many directions, as seen below. 

Correlative Variability. — One of the most potent 
influences making for these changes is what is com- 

* ' Vaviation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Dai'win, F.R.S. (London, 1SS5), vol. ii., p. 2S5. 
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monly called ' correlative variability.' This is a most 
difficult question. Why one part of the body should 
be influenced by changes in another has never been 
completely explained. As Darwin says : * ' In cases of 
true correlative variation we are sometimes able to see 
the nature of the connection ; but in most eases it is 
hidden from us, and certainly differs in different oases. 
We can seldom say which of two correlative parts first 
varies and induces a change in the other, or whether 
the two are the effects of some common cause.' In 
this case mention need only be made of the relation 
between the egg-organs and the comb in fowls. In the 
wild birds the comb is small, but under domestication 
it has very largely increased, which would appear to 
be due to the development of the egg-organs. This 
question is discussed fully in Chapter XVI. 

Change of Conditions. — Eeference has already 
been made to the question of changed conditions. 
The bringing of birds under domestication means there 
is not the same strain upon the system, nor yet so 
great an amount of exercise, which undoubtedly have 
a great influence in the direction of variability. The 
material which would otherwise be utilized in main- 
taining the body in health must be used in some other 
direction, and the absence of need for exercise means 
that modifications are largely induced. This is found 
in every branch of animal and plant life, and if it were 
not so the needs of man could not be met, for we can- 
not forget that if we depended upon animals and plants 
produced in the natural manner it would be impossible 
for the present population of the world to be supported. 
We do not know how many acres would be required 
for the maintenance of each individual, but intensity of 
cultivation is an absolute necessity. 

Changes of climate are a very potent cause of varia- 
tion. It would take a considerable amount of space to 
give in detail all the observations made in this direction, 
but those who have been concerned in the export or 
import of fowls from one country to another know that 
it is very difficult indeed to, maintain the original 
characteristics in different climates. That is seen even, 
say, in transferring birds from England to America or 
Australia, where the climatic conditions, though dis- 
tinctly different, are not extremely so. The effect of 
climate and soil upon production receives consideration 
in the companion volume, f and need not be discussed 
further. 

Food. — Food explains much in the way of variation, 
and especially in these days, when the requirements of 
each country means that foods have to be introduced 
from other lands. It would be erroneous to say that 
any grain was indigenous to Britain, for instance, 

' ' Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. (London, 18851, vol. ii., p. 812. 

t ' Poultry-Keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers,' by Edward Brown, F.L.S. (London, 1904), 
pp. 36-42. 



because originally no grain was grown here, the 
inhabitiants living upon native fruits and such birds 
and animals as they could shoot. But cultivation for 
a long period of time, correlative with the acclimatiza- 
tion of animals, would lead us to say that oats, wheat, 
and barley are native to this country. Therefore these, 
being employed as food for poultry, would probably not 
have the same influence as when maize, which is not 
grown in the United Kingdom, is used. There is also 
the question of the richness of the food, and it cannot 
be doubted that food has a very great influence uponi 
variations. If a family of fowls has been kept under 
one set of conditions and fed more or less upon the 
same class of food, and some members thereof are 
removed elsewhere and fed upon different foods alto- 
gether, it is only natural to expect that variations will 
be accentuated. 

Crossing. — One of the most important influences 
which make for variation is crossing. Birds in which 
there has been a cross always show a greater tendency 
towards uncertainty of type, and as most of our breeds 
have rightly or wrongly — we are bound to say more 
rightly than wrongly — received an infusion of alien 
blood within a few generations, this is liable to show 
itself, especially when the conditions under which the 
birds are kept are changed. Perhaps some reader may 
say that this bears out the contention that when varia- 
tions occur in chickens it is an indication that there is 
impurity of race, but we must point out that it is 
wonderful how long an influence of this kind will re- 
main present in the system, perhaps showing itself at 
a most unexpected time. If any breeder of poultry 
expects that in buying either birds or eggs he is securing 
something that is absolutely pure, using this term in 
the chemical sense, he is anticipating what cannot 
be looked for. As Darwin says :* ' How long this 
influence will last depends on the difference in the 
strength or prepotency of transmission in the two 
parent forms, on their actual amount of difference, and 
on the nature of the conditions of life to which the 
crossed offspring are exposed. But we must be careful 
not to confine these cases of reversion to characteristics 
which were given by a cross with those in which 
characteristics originally common to both parents, but 
lost at some former period, reappear. For such char- 
acteristics may recur after an almost indefinite number 
of generations.' 

Other Influences.— Other influences also have 
increased the tendency to variation. The elevation of the 
ground upon which a race is kept will affect the size of 
body. We see in the case of cattle and sheep that the 
larger and fleshier races arc almost without exception 
found upon the rich pastures of plains and valleys, 
whilst the smaller, hardier animals are almost entirely 

* 'Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestioation," 
by Charles Darwin (London, 18P5), vol. ii., p. 9. 
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met with in hilly districts. Were it necessary, proofs 
could be given, but the fact is so fully recognised that 
they are not required, more than to say that transfer- 
ance of mountain sheep to the lower-lying lands will 
modify them considerably in the course of a generation 
or two, and vice versa. It may, therefore, be reason- 
ably assumed that similar effects are produced with 
poultry, except where counteracted by artificial selec- 
tion. In respect to coloration of plumage, the law to 
which the late Mr. Herbert Spencer gave the name of 
' survival of the fittest ' has had a potent influence in 
fixing the colour of races, owing to the fact that the 
birds whose plumage most nearly conformed to their 
surroundings, and consequently could avoid observation , 
by their enemies, would be perpetuated, and survive in 
the struggle for existence. 

Natural Selection. — From what has been stated 
it is evident that the natural tendency to variation has 
been, and is, much greater under domestication than 
when the birds are in a wild state ; in fact, that a pro- 
cess of natural selection has been at work throughout 
the centuries, and is increased by change of conditions 
and food. When the fowls had become acclimatized, had 
adapted themselves to their new conditions, there would 
be a strongly marked development of one type, deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by the ' survival of the 
fittest,' referred to above. This would not be restricted 
to plumage, but would apply to size and structure of 
body. Hence we have an explanation why at one time 
nearly every country or district had in their fowls a 
common type of remarkable uniformity. Were the 
same chmatio and soil conditions applied to a wide area, 
the variations from that type would be few, but in 
diversified countries hke Britain they are much greater. 
The fowls called ' barn-door ' or ' commune ' served the 
purpose until increase of population and of needs com- 
pelled other methods, and man, for his own purposes, 
adopted what is known as artificial selection. To the 
former is due the similarity of types met with over 
large areas in Asia, in Eastern and Southern Europe, 
and in America. 

Artificial Selection. — When fowls were brought 
Tinder the control of man a new influence came into play, 
to which the name ' artificial selection ' is given— that is, 
the arbitrary mating of birds with a view to perpetua- 
tion of specific characters and qualities. In earlier days 
fiuch selection would be necessarily limited, and would 
afifect only to a slight extent coloration of plumage, as 
the variations in that direction would be comparatively 
few. But with changed conditions, as we have already 
«een, marked differences would be speedily apparent, 
and when the owners selected for killing those not 
required as breeding stock, they would choose for that 
purpose such as did not show the special characters or 
■quaUties required. In this manner a beginning was 
jnade for the increase of distinct types. It is probable 



that at first selection was in two directions : first, for 
those qualities which made for success in fighting — 
namely, courage, strength of bone, size of wing, and 
general vigour ; and, second, quiet disposition, abun- 
dance of flesh, egg production, and general acceptation 
of the restraints of more civilized conditions. These 
directions are antagonistic, and development would 
not be equal. That named first was the earliest. 

When breeding became more intensive, and there 
entered into the question personal predilections for 
specific forms, these changes would be accentuated. It 
must, however, be recognised that natural selection 
and the variations resultant from distribution into the 
various countries of the world was the basis, and that 
without such variations artificial selection would have 
been practically impotent. It may thus be stated that 
the former has produced a few general types, and that 
from these the vast number of races and sub-races 
were evolved, following upon minor changes due to 
transference from the primary environment to others. 

Modern Breeding. — ^Whilst poultry, therefore, 
have been known and kept for domestic purposes since 
long before the Christian era, it is only within the 
last century that there has been careful attention paid 
to breeds, with the exception of Game fowls kept for 
fighting purposes. These fowls were handed down 
through long centmies. 

Could we but trace the pedigree of our Game fowls, 
it is probable that they could show a descent which 
would put to shame the genealogical roll of the bluest- 
blooded noble of Europe. A Saxon or Korman an- 
cestry would be as nothing to it. But that is without 
our most careful research. With the exception of 
these Game fowls, until a couple of hundred years ago 
fowls were all classified together, and^ save in one or 
two instances, we find no attempt at description. 
Even these are of the most meagre character. It is 
true that Columella, the Roman writer, speaks of fowls 
found in Italy with five toes, and gives a sUght outline 
of their appearance ; but even that leaves much to be 
desired. Descriptive dealing with domestic animals in 
bygone days does not seem to have been thought of. 
Nor can we wonder at that state of things. Man 
approached new species as we do new varieties, and 
his mind was filled with other and, to him, more 
momentous questions. 

It is interesting to trace the advent of new breeds, 
and fortunately, so far as these last two centuries are 
concerned, the writings of those who gave attention to 
domestic poultry enable us to do this to some extent. 
But the absence of detail limits our powers, and there 
is not nearly the same information afforded as in 
pigeon literatmre. It would appear to be true that, 
until ' fancy ' enters into any pursuit of this kind, such 
questions as external characteristics do not seem to be 
thought of, nor even internal quaUties, so much as is 
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now the case. This question is dealt with in the 
chapters treating upon the different Races of Poultry. 

One of the earliest books dealing with fowls was 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert's ' Boke of Husbandry,' pub- 
lished in 1532, but nothing is said as to breeds. A 
hundred years later (a.d. 1681) was published Ger- 
vasse Markham's 'Cheap and Good Husbandry for 
the Well-ordering of all Beasts and Fowls,' in which 
prominence is given to domestric poultry, but only a 
brief description is made of the Game and the ' dung- 
hill cocke.' As to the latter, it is said that his colour 
should be red. In Gent's ' Systema Agriculturae,' pub- 
lished in 1675, the keeping of fowls for profit is advo- 
cated, and advice given as to management, but it 
contains no description of breeds. In 1708 was issued 
Mortimer's 'Whole Art of Husbandry,' wherein is 
mentioned the fact that several sorts existed, but he 
does not say what they were. Early in the eighteenth 
century a French work was published, ' The Art of 
Hatching and Bringing up Domestic Fowls of all 
Kinds, at any Time of the Year, either by Means of 
Hot-beds, or that of Common Fire,' by M. de Eeaumur, 
of the Eoyal Academy of Science at Paris, dealing 
chiefly with artificial incubation. Our copy is an English 
translation,* but whilst several distinct kinds of fowls 
are referred to, no list is given. 

In 1815 was published ' A Practical Treatise on 
Breeding, Bearing, and Fattening all Kinds of Domestic 
Poultry,' etc., by Bonington Moubray, which had prob- 
ably more influence than any previous work in the 
development of poultry-keeping upon regular lines. 
Between 1815 and 1850 nine editions were published, 
and a revised edition was issued in 1854. It was the first 
attempt to give poultry anything like the prominence 
deserved, and every praise is due to the author, though 
his book leaves much to be desired, and is very 
sparse in some of its details. The illustrations are 
very crude, but give us an idea of what the birds were 
like at that time. The races mentioned numbered as 
follows, though it is evident others were known : 
fowls, 12 ; ducks, 4 ; geese, 1 ; turkeys, 3. In ' The 
Cocker,' by W. Sketchley,+ upwards of twenty varieties 
of the Game fowls are recorded. ' Poultry, their 
Breeding, Rearing, Diseases, and General Manage- 
ment,' by Walter E. Dickson, was published in 1838, 
and marks a distinct advance on all works dealing 
with this subject up to that date, although in respect 
to breeds information is very scanty. The races 
named by him number : fowls, 19 ; ducks, 3 ; geese, 3 ; 
turkeys, 3. Dixon's work was published in 1850, and 
he was apparently the first to attempt a division of 
the breeds, but entirely in respect to size of body. 
He names the following number of breeds : fowls, 22 ; 
ducks, 7 ; geesCj 5 ; turkeys, 4. The year 1853 saw 
the first attempt to deal with poultry in an exhaustive 
and complete manner, worthy of the subject. This 
* liondon, 1750. t London, 1814. 



was Wingfield and Johnson's ' Poultry Book,' 
which, though largely devoted to advocacy of the 
Shanghais, other varieties are fully dealt with. Th& 
number of breeds named are : fowls, 34 ; ducks, 8 ; 
geese, 4 ; turkeys, 5. ,It will be seen, therefore, that 
within fifty years the number of recognised races of 
fowls had increased from twelve to thirty-four ; of 
ducks from four to eight ; of geese from one to four ; 
and of turkeys from three to five. The majority of 
these additions were due to the importation of races 
previously unknown in Britain, but existent elsewhere. 
It was not until the rise of the exhibition system in 
the fifties that the attempt to introduce new forms by 
combination of existing breeds was made. The earlier 
steps were in the direction of fixing and improving 
those races already known. As we see later, in the 
doing so a great amount of harm resulted. Perhaps,, 
however, that was to be expected. 

Results of Domestication. — Generally speak- 
ing, the effects of bringing poultry under the control 
of man are seen in four directions. 

First : Size of Body. — The Jungle-fowl of India- 
(O. ferruffineus) is a small bird, weighing about 
8^ pounds, but becomes heavier when brought under 
domestication, even though not selected for enhanced 
size. It does now, however, develop much beyond 
6 pounds, unless breeding with that object in view is 
adopted. Nearly all our larger races of fowls have 
come directly or indirectly from Eastern Asia, and it 
is evident that breeding for size has been an objective 
in China and the Malayan Archipelago. Small fowls 
are also bred in those countries. As a result, we have 
several breeds which reach 11 to 12 pounds in fully- 
grown stock. In ducks and geese the same results are 
apparent, but in turkeys, as explained already, size has 
been reduced. 

Second : Fecundity. —The wild hen forms, as a rule, 
two nests in the course of the year, producing from 
twenty-two to twenty-six eggs. In aU domesticated 
races there is a marked increase in prolificacy, more 
especially in certain breeds. Individual hens are 
known to produce upwards of 200 eggs per annum, 
and breed averages of 150 are by no means uncommon. 
The influences which have led to that result are ; 
supply of food which stimulates the egg-organs, selec- 
tion of those hens as breeding stock which have 
proved the best layers, and removal of the eggs as 
they are laid. The last named is probably the most 
potent. The object of a hen in laying is to perpetuate 
the race, and removal of the eggs postpones the 
development of the brooding instinct, inducing her to 
produce more eggs, as in the case of canaries and other 
caged birds. It is further true that changed conditions 
often induce increase of egg production, more especially 
where birds are transported from South to North. 
Nearly all migratory birds in Northern latitudes lay in 
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the colder areas, and it is found that many breeds 
brought from Southern Asia to Europe are more 
productive than in their native habitat. 

Third: Suspension of the Maternal Instinct. — A 
considerable number of races of domestic poultry are 
unreliable or non-sitters. It would appear that the 
primary cause of suspension of the maternal instinct is 
due to breeding from the most prolific layers, with 
retardment, in the first place, of broodiness, followed 
by suspension. The disuse of any function or any 
part of the body leads to its diminution. 

Fourth : General Enfeehlement, which is the penalty 
we have to pay for breeding under unnatural condi- 
tions, for inbreeding to fix defined characters, and for 
use as stock birds of those specimens which, in respect 
to vigour of body, are the least fit, even though they 
may show the racial type to the highest degree. 

It should be realized that the first three results named 
are added qualities of an arbitrary nature, and can only 
be maintained \>y constant care in selection and breed- 
ing. They are rapidly lost if artificial selection is not 
continued. As the late Professor Drummond has so 
well pointed out,* ' The highest part is the latest added 
part, and the latest added part is the least secured part.' 
This subject is discussed more fully when dealing with 
the effects of reversion (Chapter XVII.). 

Classification. — There are four methods which 
may be adopted in classifying the races of poultry, 
namely : 

1. Size of body. 

2. Coloration of plumage. 

3. Country of origin. 

4. Economic qualities. 

The method first named is necessary to divide those 
which are too diminutive for useful purposes from the 
practical breeds, and to indicate t such as are valuable 
for egg production and flesh properties respectively. 
The second method is only essential to recognition of 
external characters, and is of lesser importance. The 
third is of interest as showing the origin and history of 
breeds, and has been adopted in the following chapters 
for purposes of effective division. The fourth is of 
greatest value to the practical poultry-breeder, to whom 
' handsome is as handsome does.' What he requires 
to know is whether the birds are capable of yielding 
the greater profit as egg-producers, as flesh-growers, or 
by combination of the two. Excess in either direction 
means reduction in the other, although it is possible, as 
vidll be shown, that by sacrifice of a little on one side 
substantial gain imay be made on the other. Ecopomic 
qualities are the final court of appeal, and below the 
races are classified in accordance therewith. 

As already mentioned, the use or disuse of any part 

* ' The Ascent of Man,' by Henry Drummond (London, 
1894), p. 173. t See Chapter XVII. 



of the body must have an effect upon the structure. 
It is necessary, therefore, in classifying the races of 
fowls in accordance with their economic qualities, tO' 
consider how the body is modified as a result of special 
developments. The method of lining a fowl — that is, 
determining its productive qualities by general type — is 
fully explained in the companion volume,* where are 
given diagrams showing how the qualities are deter- 
mined, and the reader is referred to that work. But 
for our present purpose it is necessary to state the con- 
siderations which help us to appraise the value of our 
breeds of poultry. These must be mentioned briefly. 

Egg Production. — In this case the organs con-^ 
cerned, the ovaries and oviduct, are in the posterior 
part of the body, which is, as a consequence, large. 
The influence upon the comb is explained in Chapter 
XVII., but it may here be stated that big combs and 
heavy sterns go with prolificacy. It is not enough, 
however, to regard number of eggs produced, im- 
portant though that is. Some recorded results are 
given in ' Poultry-Keeping as an Industry.'! We must 
consider the time of year when they are laid. A hen 
which yielded only 100 eggs per annum, if she laid 
them from October to March, would be more profitable 
than another laying 150, who did not commence opera- 
tions until the last-named month. It may be here- 
explained that whilst all breeds can be induced, more 
or less, to lay in winter, those which are best in that 
respect are the General Purpose races, producing tinted- 
shelled eggs. The next consideration is the size of egg. 
Our market demands for the best trade that a dozen 
eggs shall weigh not less than 24 ounces. Reference 
to the tables given in the above work :[ will show that 
in hens' eggs these varied from 19 1^ to 29 ounces per 
dozen from adult birds, and the weights would be 
slightly less from pullets. Further, whilst there is a 
difference in the flavour of eggs produced by the 
different varieties, apart from the influence of food and 
soil, this has no appreciable value at present. And, 
finally, the coloration of shell, which is discussed at- 
length§ in the previous work. Only one point need 
here be mentioned, namely, that as a rule the smaller 
hens of any given breed or variety are usually the 
better layers. The above remarks apply mainly to- 
fowls, as the other species are not generally kept as 
egg-producers. 

Table Properties. — The edible portions of fowls- 
consist chiefly of the breast and leg muscles. The 
heart, liver, and outer muscles of the gizzard are used 
for food, but need not concern us, as they do not vary 
to the same extent as the motor muscles on the 
sternum and thighs. In the wild species the breast 
rouscles are the greater, owing to the use of the wings 
in flight, but under domestication the tendency is to 

* ' Poultry-Keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers,' by Ed-ward Bro-wn, P.L.S. (London, 1904), 
pp. 28-29. t Ibid., p. 23. % Ibid., pp. 23-24. § Hid., p. 166, 
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diminution of these and increase of the leg muscles by 
exercise, as the birds walk more than they fly, which 
explains why, in the races which have not been selected 
for breast qualities, and more especially the heavier 
Asiatic types, the leg flesh is highly developed. Where 
■birds do not use their wings, as is the case with the 
great majority of our fowls — at any rate where cooks 
are not used for fighting — the muscles upon the breast 
can only be maintained and increased by selection. In 
respect to quality, there is a considerable difference in 
the flesh. The leg or thigh muscle is harder, closer 
in texture, darker in colour, and contains p'''o rata a 
greater amount of sinew, whereas the breast muscle is 
softer, lighter in colour, and has scarcely any sinew, as 
it consists of two layers worked by the clavicle, or 
merry-thought. Hence those birds are better for table 
purposes in which the breast has attained the highest 
and the legs the least development. In addition there 
is considerable difference in the nature of the flesh, as 
in some breeds it is hard and close, in others soft, thus 
determining the quality and flavour. On nearly all 
European markets white-fleshed fowls are preferred, 
but in America yellow is usually regarded with the 
greater favour. A further point is the weight of bone, 
which, together with the feathers, is the most expen- 
sive part of the body to produce. Heavy-boned fowls 
require a longer period of growth to attain killing size 
than if the frame and limbs are fine in bone. The 
latter are, therefore, to be preferred. In ' Poultry- 
Keeping as an Industry,'* a table is given showing 
the relative proportions of meat and of bone and offal 
on a number of races at six months old. And, finally, 
quiet birds fatten much the better, producing a greater 
increase of flesh than those which are active and rest- 
less in temperament. 

Maternal Instinct. — It is necessary to keep in view 
whether a race can be depended upon as sitters and 
mothers. The instinct is suspended, wholly or partly, 
in many races, which fact must be recognised when 
making selection of breeds for practical purposes. In 
the majority of cases those hens which produce the 
greatest number of eggs are such as are unreliable or 
non-sitters, and with increased prolificacy in any breed 
the tendency will be to delay or suspend the brooding 
instinct. 

Our method of classification, which we introduced 
many years ago, and which has been largely adopted, 
is to divide the races of poultry for practical purposes 
in accordance with their economic qualities. The 
following is the division : 

Fowls. 

1. Laying or non-sitting (egg-producing) races. 

2. Table (flesh-producing) races. 

3. General purpose (egg and flesh) races. 

4. Ornamental races. 

* ' Poultry-Keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers,' by Edward Brown, P.L.S. (London, 1904), p. 25. 



Ducks. 

1. Laying (egg-producing) races. 

2. Table (flesh-producing) races. 

Geese and Tuekeys. 

All are bred for meat properties and not for eggs. 

The subjoined tables afford at a brief glance the 
special qualities of each of the breeds noted in the 
following chapters, in which, however, are not included 
the purely ornamental races. 

CLASSIFICATION OP FOWLS. 

Laying or Non-sitting Breeds. 

In these races the maternal instinct is almost, if not 
entirely, suspended. They are •generally medium in 
size of body, active in habit, quick in growth, and, 
without exception, layers of white-shelled eggs, which, 
however, vary greatly in size. 



Ancona. 

Andalusian. 

Bearded Thuringian. 

Bergische Grower. 

Brabant. 

Braekal. 

Campine. 

Castilian. 

Crested Dutch. 

Du Mans. 

Priesland. 

Hamburgh. 

Herve. 

Houdan. 

Lakenfelder. 



Landhen, Danish. 

Leghorn. 

Magyar. 

Minorca. 

Moeven. 

Pavloff. 

Polish. 

Eamelsloh. 

Bedcap. 

Bussian Dutch. 

Schlotterkamm. 

Scotch Grey. 

Spanish, Black. 

Transylvanian Naked Neck. 

Voldarno. 



Table Breeds. 

The breeds which excel in table qualities are chiefly 
larger medium or large in size of body, and the softer 
the flesh the less active are they in habit. In several 
cases they are fairly quick in growth, but not so rapid 
as the non-sitters, which are preferred as milk chickens 
for that reason. They are in the majority of cases 
good sitters and mothers, the exceptions being among 
the French races. Nearly all save the Game, Indian 
Game, Malay, and Aseel, lay white-shelled eggs. 



Antwerp Brahma. 

Aseel. 

Black Sumatra. 

Breda. 



Bruges. 
Caussade. 
Oourtes Pattes. 
Crfevecoeur. 
Dorking. 



Du Mans. 

Estaires. 

Game. 

Indian (Cornish) Game. 

La Flfeche. 

Malay. 

Mantes. 

Orloff. 

Padovana. 

Sussex. 



General Purpose Breeds. 

The definition here adopted is intended to designate 
those races in which the qualities are equally balanced 
without excessive development either for laying or 
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table purposes. As a rule they are large in size of 
body, but are heavier in bone, and consequently slower 
in growth, than either of the two previous classes. 
What they lose in egg production, as compared with 
the non- sitters, thoy gain in table qualities, and what 
they lose in meat properties, as compared with the 
table breeds, they gain in egg production. Almost 
without exception they are good sitters and mothers, 
and layers of tinted-shelled eggs, and also by nature 
are good winter layers. 



Yellow or Cream. 



Ardenne. 

Barbezieux. 

Bourbourg. 

Bralima. 

Cochin. 

Dominique. 

Drente. 

Faverolles. 

Flemish Cuckoo. 

French Cuckoo. 

Huttegem. 



Java. 

Langshan. 

Malines. 

Orpington. 

Owl-bearded Dutch. 

Plymouth Eock. 

Polverara. 

Prat. 

Rhode Island Eed. 

Wvandotte. 



The following tables give in a convenient form the 
characteristics of the different races of fowls : 



Characteristics. 



Breeds laying 

Antwerp Brahma. 

Aseel. 

Bourbourg. 

Brahma. 

Bruges (very light). 

Cochin. 

Dominique. 

Estaires. 

Faverolles. 

Flemish Cuckoo. 

Game, English. 



Tinted-shelled Eqgs. 

Huttegem. 

Indian (Cornish) Game. 

Java. 

Langshan. 

Malay. 

Orlofl'. 

Orpington. 

Plymouth Eock. 

Ehode Island Eed. 

Sussex. 

Wyandotte. 



Colour of Flesh and Skin. 



White. 



Antwerp Brahma. 

Ardenne. 

Barbezieux. 

Bearded Thuringian. 

Bergische Grower. 

Black Sumatra. 

Brabant. 

Breda. 

Bresse. 

Caumont. 

Caussade. 

Courtes Pattes. 

Crested Dutch. 

CrSveccBur. 

Dorking. 

Du Mans. 

Estaires. 

Faverolles. 

Flemish Cuckoo. 

French Cuckoo. 

Game (some varieties). 



Herve. 

Houdan. 

Huttegem. 

La Fleche. 

Lakenf elder. 

Landhen, Danish. 

Magyar, White. 

Malines. 

Minorca, White. 

Moeven. 

Orpington, Buff, White, 

Spangled. 
Owl-bearded Dutch. 
Padovana. 
Polverara. 
Prat. 

Eamelsloh. 
Bussian Dutch. 
Schlotterkamm. 
Scotch Grey. 
Sussex. 



Ancona. 

Bourbourg. 

Brahma. 

Cochin. 

Dominique. 

Game (some varieties). 

Indian (Cornish) Game. 

Java. 

Leghorn. 



Magyar (except White). 

Malay. 

Orloff. 

Pavloff. 

Plymouth Eock. 

Ehode Island Eed. 

Voldarno, White. 

Wyandotte. 



Grey or Qreyish-white. 



Andalusian. 

Braekel. 

Bruges. 

Campine. 

Castilian. 

Drente. 

Friesland. 

Hamburgh.' 

Langshan. 



Mantes. 

Minorca, Black. 

Orpington, Black. 

Polish. 

Redcap. 

Spanish, Black. 

Transylvanian Naked 

Neck. 
Voldarno, Black. 



Colour of Legs and Feet. 
White. 



Antwerp Brahma. 

Dorking. 

Faverolles. 

Game (some varieties). 

Herve, Cuckoo. 

Huttegem. 

Magyar, White. 



Minorca, White. 
Orpington, Buff, White, 

Spangled. 
Prat (or light Slate). 
Eussian Dutch. 
Scotch Grey, Mottled. 
Sussex. 



Bourbourg. 
Crfeveooeur, White. 
Flemish Cuckoo. 



Pinlcy-white. 

French Cuckoo. 
Houdan, Mottled. 
Malines. 



Dark or Slate-blue. 



Andalusian. 

Ardenne. 

Augsburg. 

Barbezieux. 

Bearded Thuringian. 

Bergische Grower. 

Black Sumatra. 

Brabant. 

Braekel. 

Breda. 

Bresse. 

Bruges. 

Campine. 

Castilian. 

Caumont. 

Caussade. 

Caux. 

Courtes Pattes. 

Crested Dutch. 

Crfevecceur, Black. 

D'Herquies. 

Drente. 

Du Mans. 

Estaires. 



Friesland. 

Game (some varieties). 

German Creeper. 

Hamburgh. 

Herve, Black, Blue. 

Java. 

La FlSche. 

Lakenfelder. 

Landhen, Danish. 

Langshan. 

Minorca, Black. 

Moeven. 

Orpington, Black. 

Owl-bearded Dutch. 

Pavloff. 

Polish. 

Polverara. 

Prat (or White). 

Eamelsloh. 

Schlotterkamm. 

Spanish, Black. 

Transylvanian Naked 

Neck. 
Voldarno, Black. 
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Yellow. 



Anoona. 

Aseel. 

Brahma. 

Cochin. 

Dominique. 

Oame (some varieties). 

Indian (Cornish) Game. 

Leghorn. 



Magyar. 
Malay. 
Orloff. 
Padovana. 
Plymouth Rock. 
Ehode Island Eed. 
Voldarno, White. 
Wyandotte. 



Shape of Combs. 



Single. 



Ancona. 

Andalusian. 

Ardenne. 

Barbezieux. 

Bearded Thuringian. 

Bergische Grower. 

Bourbourg. 

Brabant. 

Braekel. 

Bresse. 

Oampine. 

Castilian. 

Caussade. 

Caux. 

Cochin. 

Courtes Pattes. 

D'Herquies. 

Dorking (except White). 

Drente. 

Estaires. 

FaveroUes. 

Flemish Cuckoo. 

French Cuckoo. 

Friesland. 



Game. 

German Creeper. 

Herve. 

Huttegem. 

Java. 

Lakenf elder. 

Langshan. 

Leghorn. 

Magyar. 

Malines. 

Mantes. 

Minorca. 

Moeven. 

Orpington. 

Plymouth Rock. 

Prat. 

Ramelsloh. 

Rhode Island Bed. 

Schlotterkamm. 

Scotch Grey. 

Spanish, Black. 

Sussex. [Neck. 

Transylvanian Naked 

Voldarno. 



Bose. 



Dominique. 
Dorking, White. 
Du Mans. 
Hamburgh. 

Antwerp Brahma. 

Aseel. 

Black Sumatra. 



Redcap. 
Russian Dutch. 
Wyandotte. 



Augsburg. 
Crested Dutch. 
Cr^vecoeur. 
La Flfeche. 
Owl-bearded Dutch 



Pea or Triple. 

Brahma. 

Bruges. 

Padovana. 

Horned. 

Pavloff. 
Polish. 
Polverara. 
Houdan (Leaf). 
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Indian Runner. 



Aylesbury. 
Blue Swedish. 
Blue Termonde. 
Cayuga. 
Duclair-Rouen. 



Laying Breeds. 

Pekin. 

Table Breeds. 



Huttegem. 
Merchtem. 
Muscovy. 
Rouen. 



Characteristics. 

CoLOUE OF Flesh and Skin. 
White. 



Aylesbury. 
Blue Swedish. 
Blue Termonde. 
Cayuga. 

Indian Runner. 
Muscovy. 



Duclair-Rouen. 

Huttegem. 

Merchtem. 



Yellow. 



Pekin. 
Rouen. 



CoLouE OF Legs and Feet, 

Orange or Yellow. 

Aylesbury. 
Blue Swedish. 
Indian Runner. 
Merchtem. 

Darli 

Blue Termonde. 
Cayuga. 



Muscovy. 

Pekin. 

Rouen. 



Duclair-Rouen. 
Huttegem. 



CoLouK OF Bills. 

Blue or Green. 
Blue Swedish. Huttegem. 



Blue Termonde. 

Cayuga. 

Duclair-Rouen. 



Indian Runner. 
Rouen. 
Russian. ' 



Flesh-coloured. 
Aylesbury. Merchtem. 

Oramge-co loured. 
Muscovy. Pekin. 

CLASSIFICATION OF GEESE. 
Laying Breed. 

Roman. 

Table Breeds. 

African. Embden. 

Canadian. Russian. 

Chinese. Saddleback. 

Danubian. Toulouse. 

Characteristics. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin. 
Yellow or Orange. 

Saddleback (pale). 



African. 
Chinese. 
Russian. 



Canadian. 
Danubian. 



Toulouse. 

Creamy-white. 

Embden. 
Roman. 

Dark Qrerj. 
Egyptian. 
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Colour of Legs and Feet. 
Orange. 
African. Embden. 

Chinese, Brown (dusky). Russian. 
Chinese, "White. Saddleback (reddish). 

Egyptian (pinkish). Toulouse. 

Grey. 
Koman. 

Red. 
Danubian. 

Blacl: 
Canadian. 



Colour of Bills. 
Orange. 



Chinese (dusky). 
Embden. 
Boman (reddish). 



Russian. 

Saddleback (reddish). 
Toulouse. 



Bed. 
Danubian. 



Black or Purple. 
Canadian. African. Egyptian. 

CLASSIFICATION OF TURKEYS. 
All races of turkeys are bred for table purposes. 

Characteristics. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin. 
White. 
American Bronze. Fawn. 

Black. Narragansett. 

Cambridge Bronze. Ronquiferes. 

EeddM-wliite. 
White. 

Colour of Legs and Feet. 
White. 
Fawn (bluish). Ronquiferes. White (pinkish). 

Grey. 
Cambridge Bronze. 

Black or Slate, 
American Bronze. Black. 

Salmon or Brown. 
Narragansett. 

Colour of Beaks. 

Flesh. 

Cambridge Bronze. Ronquieres. White. 

Horn. 
American Bronze. Black. Narragansett. 

Bluisli-white. 
Fawn. 



Choice of Breed. — A question which must 
appeal to every practical poultry-keeper is the choice 
of breed. The stock-raiser, whose object is sale of 
eggs or birds, must keep in view those races which are 
most in demand, but in meeting ordinary market 
requirements what is merely fashion may be ignored. 
The determination of this question must be largely 
fixed by the branch of poultry-keeping adopted. A 
study of Chapters V. and VI. in the companion work* 
will place the reader in possession of the leading con- 
siderations, so far as they are known to us. 

Technical Terms. — Before dealing with the 
various races of poultry, it is necessary that the 
technical terms used shall be explained. In Fig. 2 
the various external characters are illustrated, and in 
Fig. 3 the different forms of comb are shown in 
comparison. 

The following contains the leading technical terms 
used in description of the various races and sub-races 
of poultry. The numbers refer to Figs. 2, 3, and 4 
respectively. That last named represents the different 
forms of feather-marking, but does not attempt to give 
aU the variations on different parts of the body. 

Barred. — In fowls so designated there are transverse 
but solid black or very dark bars across the feathers 
(Fig. 4, No. 1). 

Beak. — Horny protuberance from the mouth, con- 
sisting of upper and lower mandible, with nostrils at 
base of former (Fig. 2, No. 7). 

Bean. — Small oval tip on beak of duck. 

Breast. — The fleshy part of body from the chest to 
stern (Fig. 2, No. 11). 

Breed. — The race or family, as Dorking. 

Caruncled. — Fleshy protuberances on the head. 

Chest. — The front of sternum (Fig. 2, No. 10). 

Comb. — The fleshy growth on top of the skuU, 
larger in the male (Fig. 2, No. 1, and Fig. 3). 

Crest. — Tuft of feathers forming a, crown to the 
head, in some cases very large and globular (Fig. 2, 
No. 6). 

Crop. — Food reservoir carried in recess lying be- 
tween neck and body. 

Earlobe. — Bare patch of skin below the ear, varying 
greatly in colour and size (Fig. 2, No. 4). 

Face. — Flesh around the eye, usually bare (Fig. 2, 
No, 2). 

Fifth Toe. — A supernumerary toe, found only in a 
few races (Fig. 2, No. 17). 

Hock Featliers. — Stiff feathers above the leg-joint, 
usually developed in feather-footed races (Fig. 2, 
No. 15). 

Homed Comh. — Formed by two or more spikes or 
horns (Fig. 2, Nos. 11 and 12). 

Laced. — Each feather is edged with a narrow band 

* ' Poultry-Keeping as aa Industry for Faxmers and 
Cottagers,' by Edward Brown, F.L.S. (London, 1904), 
pp. -28, 36. 
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of dark colour or black, or white surrounding the 
ground colour, giving an even crescentic appearance 
on the body (Fig. 4, No. 2). In some cases they are 
double-laced — that is, the margin of black, etc., is 
divided by a fine line of white, etc. (Fig. 4, No. 4). 
Leaf Comb. — Like two large leaves opened out, 



Muffs, or Bear(i.— Feathers found by the side of the 
throat and under the head in some breeds (Fig. 2, 
No. 5). 

NecJe-hacMe. — Long, narrow feathers covering the 
neck (Fig. 2, No. 9). 

Pea or Triple Comb. — Usually like three fingers on 




Fig. 2. — External Chakacters of a Fowl. 



1. Comb. 

2. Face. 

3. Wattles. 

4. Earlobe, or deaf-ear. 

5. Muffs. 

6. Crest. 

7. Beak. 

8. Whiskers. 

9. Neck-hackle. 
10. Chest. 



11. Breast. 

12. Back. 

13. Saddle-hackle. 

14. Thighs. 

16. Hook feathers. 

16. Spur of cock. 

17. Fifth toe. 
IH. Inner toe. 

19. Leg feathering. 

20. Foot feathering. 



21. Middle toe. 

22. Outer toe. 

23. Shank of leg. 

24. Wing-bar. 

25. Wing primaries. 

26. Wing secondaries. 

27. Outer sickles. 

28. Tail. 

29. Inner sickles. 

30. Tail coverts. 



with a third protuberance in the centre (Fig. 3, 
No. 10). 

Leg and Foot Feathering. — An ornamental feature 
found chiefly in certain Asiatic races (Fig. 2, Nos. 19 
and 20). 

Mottled. — The plumage is irregularly marked, with 
splashes or spots of darker or lighter colour, as in 
Houdans. 



top of head, the centre elevated above the others 
(Fig. 8, No. 6). 

Pencilled. — In this case there are bars or crescents 
across the feathers, formed of masses of dark lines on 
the ground colour, but not solid (Fig. 4, No. 6). 

Primaries, Wvng. — The outer flight feathers, but 
hidden when wing is closed. 

Bose Comb. — Of varied forms; where flat, a, long 
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1. Large single (cock). 

2. Large aingle (hen) . 

3. SmaJl single. 

4. Single (high at back). 



Fig. 3. — Various Types of Combs. 

5. Budimentary. 

6. Pea, or triple. 

7. Flat rose. 

8. Large rose. 



9. Curved rose. 

10. Leaf, or strawberry. 

11. Wide horn. 

12. Horn. 
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spike stands out behind (Fig. 3, No. 7), and is 
carried well above the head ; in the curved type 
the comb is smaller and lies close to the skull (Fig. 3, 
No. 9). 

Saddle-hachle. — Long, narrow feathers, covering 
the root of the tail in males (Fig. 2, No. 13). 

Secondaries, Wing. — The inner flight feathers, on 
outer side when wing is closed. 

Sickles. —Long crescentic feathers of tail in males. 



spot, usually oval or round, of a different colour from 
the ground of the plumage (Fig. 4, No. 3). 

Spur.— Sharp weapon for defence, on inner side of 
each leg ; pronounced in male, rudimentary in female ; 
increasing greatly with age (Fig. 2, No. 16). 

TMghs. — The flesh-covered part of the lower limbs 
(Fig. 2, No. 14). 

Farie<2/.— Division of family, as Da/rk Dorking. 

Wattles.— Teniant fleshy growth from lower man- 




MM 



hi^-^y 




Fig. 4. — Feather Markings. 



1. Barred. 

2. Laced. 

3. Spangled. 

4. Double laced. 



5. Cuckoo. 

6. Pencilled. 

7. Chain mail. 



Single Comh. — Narrow comb, usually longer than 
the head and beak, carried well over the neck ; evenly 
serrated on upper side, in large combs standing upright 
in the cock (Fig. 3, No. 1), hanging over on one side 
in hen (Fig. 3, No. 2) ; in smaller, upright in both 
sexes ; sometimes the comb slopes sharply from front 
to back (Fig. 3, No. 3), and in others is cut away 
from the head at back (Fig. 3, No. 4). 

Spangled. — At the extremity of each feather is a 



dible, usually conforming to the combMn size ; larger 
in the male (Fig. 2, No. 3). 

Whiskers. — Feathers hanging below the lower 
mandible (Fig. 2, No. 8). 

Wing - bar. — Transverse markings on wings of 
many breeds, chiefly in males (Fig. 2, No. 24). 

Wing-bow. — Base of wings at shoulders. 

The nomenclature of the races of poultry will be 
found in Appendix A. 
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BRITISH EACES OF FOWLS 



Dorking 

Sussex 

Game 

Indian or (Cornish) Game 



Hamburgh 
Redcap 
Scotch Grey 
Orpington 



WHILST the fact is generally acknowledged 
that the domestic fowl originated in Asia, 
and from thence has been disseminated all 
over the globe, it is equally true that this distribution 
has had great influence in modifying the secondary 
characters, and of evolving the varieties met with in 
dififerent countries. Hence in the association of any 
breed with one country it is intended to denote that 
its present form was first developed, so far as our 
knowledge goes, in that land, not that the species itself 
originated there. Mere acclimatization is not enough 
nor length of time during which it has been bred. 
The race or breed must, either by natural or artificial 
selection or both, have then assumed its personal and 
peculiar characteristics. 

As an example of our meaning may be cited the 
Black Orpington. It was produced by an amalgamation 
of three breeds of difierent nationalities— namely, 
(1) Minorca (Spanish), (2) Langshan (Chinese), and 
(3) Plymouth Eock (American) — although we must not 
forget that the last named has a great amount of 
Asiatic or Chinese blood in its composition. Yet the 
Black Orpington is essentially British, in that the 
mating and breeding which resulted in its production 
took place in Britain. On the other hand, the 
Minorca, which has been bred for more than 100 years 
in South-Western England, is Spanish, in that it yet 
retains to a large extent those racial characters which 
were found when introduced. We therefore shall 
endeavour to classify the various breeds in accordance 
with the country to which they owe their special 
development. 

It would be foolish, however, to ignore the fact that 
change of habitat in any race generally leads to con- 
siderable modification. Here we have an explanation 
why the same breed is found to vary when taken from 
one country to another, and in some cases from one 



district to another. Hence we should not expect that 
the Langshan will retain exactly the same type and 
character in Western Europe or America as in China ; 
that Plymouth Eocks will be identical in England as in 
the United States ; that Houdans will maintain exactly 
the same characters in Australia as in France. Such 
changes and modifications are seen in all branches of 
livestock and plants, and we must expect these to con- 
tinue with an even increasing ratio unless very close 
attention is paid to selection. That the tendency 
referred to is increased by breeding for exhibition pur- 
poses, by reason of differing ideals, cannot be ques- 
tioned, but without such artificial stimulus it would be 
considerable. 

The influence of changed conditions has been referred 
to elsewhere,* but too often the question is ignored by 
breeders in studying the races of poultry, more especi- 
ally those introduced from other countries, and which 
are found to differ considerably from their progenitors 
or from imported stock. A familiar example is the 
case of Jersey cattle. In spite of all the efforts of 
breeders, animals of that race cannot be produced in 
the British Isles, on the Continent of Europe, or in 
America, identical with those bred in the Channel 
Islands. The latter are smaller, finer in skin and hair, 
than those raised elsewhere ; and even where island- 
bred animals are imported, the change noted is evident 
with their first descendants. What is true respecting 
that breed of cattle is equally so with poultry, which, 
so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, very 
speedily display a tendency to increase of size in body 
and of enlargement of comb, due largely to the moist 
conditions prevailing in the British Islands. To this 
fact is due the predilection for size, which prevails to a 
considerable extent, and which further emphasizes the 

* ' Poultry-Keeping as an Industry for Fanners and Cot- 
tagers,' by Edward Brown, F.L.S. (London, 1904), pp. 36-42. 
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prevalent notion in favour of selection of big stock. 
Where meat qualities are the main object, striving for 
greater bulk of body can be understood, though it is not 
all gain, as explained in Chapter XVI., for with it there 
■is a strong tendency to coarseness of flesh and of bone ; 
but in respect to egg production undue size of body is a 
mistake. The best layers are not the largest birds, 
even within the breed or race itself, and it has been 
proved by practical experience that lighter-bodied hens 
are usually the more prolific. 

The effects of climatic and other conditions, as well 
as the results of breeding for size, are seen in the races 
named above, the majority of which are of a large size. 
The exceptions are, first, the Game fowls; but these 
were bred originally for fighting purposes, and although 
there was necessarily the need for abundance of muscle 
and strong bone, it was recognised that oversized speci- 
mens could not successfully meet their more compact 
and agUe contestants. But it is evident that the fight- 
ing Game, as now represented by what are called ' Old 
Enghsh ' or ' old-fashioned ' Game, are deeper in body 
and more prominent in front, and heavier than the 
flatter and shallower-bodied ' modern ' or ' show ' 
Game fowls. The latter have been produced in spite, 
rather than as a result, of climatic conditions, due to 
the skilful way in which they were and are bred ; and, 
second, the Hamburghs, which are the smallest of our 
economic races of poultry. These have been kept small 
by rigid selection over a long series of years. It is a 
well-known fact that there is ever present in Ham- 
burghs a tendency to increase of size, unless close or 
inbreeding is resorted to, and that where birds of that 
race are given full liberty, and are not selected with the 
exhibition-pen in view, they become heavier and larger. 
Were it not for the exaltation of the fine, neat comb of 
the Hamburgh into a leading feature for exhibition 
purposes, we believe that the breed would be much 
larger in body than is now the case. Had it been the 
intention to deal with the smaller races of poultry — 
notably bantams — the greater proportion of which are 
essentially British, having been evolved and perfected 
in the United Kingdom, the correctness of this conten- 
tion would receive justification. They are diminutive 
in size because breeding has largely been to that end. 
The main difficulty is to keep them small, and what- 
ever is unnatural in the way of breeding, housing, 
hatching, and feeding is resorted to. Our object is 
practical, and consequently we do not include the 
purely ornamental races of economic poultry. 

The breeding of pure races of poultry in Britain, 
especially from 1850 to 1890, was largely on fancy 
lines, with the result that extremes were sought for, 
points of small value exaggerated, and variations 
stimulated, whilst the world was searched for rare or 
novel types, resulting in the uitroduction of alien races, 
many of which have, deservedly, by their valuable 
qualities, attained a greater amount of popularity than 



some of the native breeds. Undoubtedly there is a 
greater diversity of fowls in Britain than in any other 
country, but, in spite of this fact, the final court of 
appeal is the economic value as food-producers, and 
those which fail even comparatively in that direction 
have only a hmited number of admirers. The influ- 
ence of what is commonly termed fancy breeding 
has not been beneficial in development of economic 
qualities, and in several cases these qualities are lost as 
a consequence of undue exaltation of external char- 
acters, merely show points,useless for practical purposes, 
and in many cases distinctly antagonistic to production 
of eggs or meat. But, on the other hand, the enthusiasm 
of fanciers has led to the introduction of some of our 
most valuable breeds, without which they would never 
have become known, and the publicity given to these 
breeds by exhibitions has led to their wider dissemina- 
tion. Becognising the harm done in the directions 
indicated, it is unquestionable that the benefit obtained 
by exhibitions has more than compensated for the loss, 
and that the balance is on the right side. But the 
time has arrived when we have obtained nearly all the 
benefit to be derived from the exhibition system, except 
so far as it is a legitimate stimulus to the maintenance 
of purity of race, and as an encouragement to new 
breeds. Our object should be to devote attention, 
whilst conserving and improving the racial characters, 
to the development of economic qualities, both in the 
native and imported breeds, with a view to the increased 
production of eggs and table fowls. 



DOEKING. 

Nomenclature : Dorking is used in all countries. 
Vakieties : Dark or Coloured, Red, Silver-grey, 

White, Cuckoo. 
Classification : Table. 
Colour of Flesh : White. 
Colour of Legs : White. 
Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin.— It has been suggested that the Dorking 
fowl originated in Italy, and that its introduction was 
a result of the Roman occupation of Britain. The 
basis upon which this theory is built is very slight 
indeed, and circumstantial rather than direct, as the 
earlier references to this race do not carry us back 
further than the seventeenth century. In a work* pub- 
Kshed in 1854, by Mr. G. Ferguson, he states that 
' from 1683 to the present time we have ample proofs 
that the principal fowls of this description have been 
bred at Dorking or its environments, and that they 
have had for a considerable period, and do still retain, 
the credit of supplying the market with the finest speci- 
mens both for appearance and the table.' What 
authority the writer had for tracing back the Dorking 

* ' Rare and Prize Poultry,' by G. Ferguson, Secretary to 
the London Poultry Improvement Association (London, 1854), 
pp. 86-87. 
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to 1683 is not stated, and consequently we are unable 
to form any judgment as to its reliability. That, how- 
ever, does not carry us to the Boman period, and it 
may be briefly stated that Columella, a Roman writer 
who lived about the beginning of the Christian era, 
described a breed which was evidently in many respects 
similar to the present-day Dorking. He stated that 
' those hens are reckoned of the purest breed which 
are five-clawed, but so placed that no cross spurs arise 
from the legs.' He further says : ' Let them be of a 
reddish or dark plumage, and with black wings. . . . 
Let the breeding hens, therefore, be of a choice colour, 
a robust body, square build, full-breasted, with large 
heads, with upright and bright red combs. . . . Those 
are believed to be the best bred that have five toes.' 

Further evidence is given as to the fifth toe especially, 
for Pliny, whose ' Historia Naturalis ' was published 
A.D. 77, says : ' Superiority of breed in bens is indicated 
by an upright comb, sometimes double, black wings, 
ruddy visage, and an odd number of toes. ' The evidence 
here given is by no means sufiicient, and we are com- 
pelled to assume a great deal ; but in Ferguson's work, 
already referred to, he states that from the southern 
parts of Italy friends had procured three specimens 
which were facsimiles of our Dorking fowls, with the 
exception of the size, which was smaller. During a 
visit to Italy in 1903 we found birds bearing some 
resemblance to the Dorking, although these may .have 
leen the descendants of fowls taken from Britain to 
the Peninsula. From the ancient references quoted it 
may be taken for certain that a breed of the Dorking 
type was known in Italy at the period of the above- 
named writers, and, judging the habits of the Bomans 
from our own. it is not unreasonable to assume that 
when they held Britain they introduced into this 
country animals from their own land. Be that as it 
may, it is very evident that fowls of the Dorking type 
have been known in Britain for a very long period of 
time, far beyond any direct record that we possess. 
It is unnecessary to give excerpts from English writers, 
because many of these quotations would hardly help 
us. It was not untU the nineteenth century that we 
have any definite information as to the fowl under its 
present name. We find from a work published in the 
early part of the eighteenth century by the great 
Frenchman, De Eeaumur (the English edition being 
issued in 1750) — but which does not deal much with 
breeds— the following statement:* 'The hens of one of 
these species I mean have five toes, viz., three fore and 
two hinder ones; the second of these two hinder claws, 
which is the supernumerary, is much larger than the 
other ; it seems not, however, to be the most useful 
to the foot, as it keeps frequently off the ground. As 
for the rest, this kind of hen is one of the largest. 



* ' The Art of Hatching and Bringing up Domestic Fowls,' 
by M. de K^aumur (London, 1750), p. 443. 



and deserves, on account of their considerable bulk, 
that we should endeavour to multiply them.' 

History. — The first definite description of the 
Dorking, or Darking, as it was then called, with 
details enabling us to recognise it, is found in Mou- 
bray's ' Practical Treatise,' which was first published 
in 1815.* 

' The Darking Fowl, so called from a town in Suirey, 
where probably the variety was first bred, and where, 
and in its vicinity, they are to be found in great plenty 
and perfection, is, in the third degree, the largest of our 
fowls, well shaped, having a long, capacious body and 
short legs, and is a plentiful layer. The genuine 
colour entire white ; chief distinctive mark, five claws 
upon each foot. The white is probably not so pure as 
that of certain of the dunghill fowls, nor is the colour 
of the flesh, that inclining to yellow or ivory shade. 
The Darking are the species generally made into 
capons. In a large agricultural survey of the county 
of Sussex an attempt is made to deprive Darking of 
the honour of originating this famous variety of fowls, 
with what degree of success it would be a waste of 
time to inquire; it is sufficient we possess such a 
variety, and know where it is in perfection. The 
surveyor pretends that the Darking fowls are all 
raised in the Weald of Sussex, and that Horsham is the 
chief market for them ; that their having five claws 
is by no means their true and original characteristic, 
such peculiarity being merely fortuitous, and, in fact, 
objectionable ; and that those so marked are deemed 
a bastard breed. No doubt it is probable that having 
five claws accidentally brought into notice certain fine 
and well-formed individuals ; but from those proceeded 
a distinguished variety, and that variety bearing the 
name of Darking, seems a sufficient proof in favour of 
that town and its neighbourhood. In the meantime, 
the appellation "Darking fowl" has been in use, I 
apprehend, far beyond the memory of anyone now 
living ; and it is not at all improbable the large 
Sussex breed has originated from a Darking cross, the 
peculiar mark of five claws employed, compared with 
that of the Sussex or common cocks, which were not 
so distinguished. Such is a common case in crossing 
varieties of livestock , the home variety in the end 
gets uppermost, as being the majority. In fine, five 
claws form an original distinction in the common cock 
and hen, adverted to by Buffon ; nor is there anything 
inconvenient or injurious in it, the fifth claw being 
seldom of sufficient magnitude to cumber the foot, or 
cause it to scratch out the eggs, as has been appre- 
hended.' 

What Moubray here says as to the name being a 
sufficient proof of the breed having been originated 

* ' A Practical Treatise on Breeding, Bearing, and Fatten- 
ing all Kinds of Domestic Poultry,' by Bonington Moubray 
(Londou, 1824), pp. 16-18. 
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around Dorking cannot be accepted^ but at any rate it 
is proof that it had been greatly developed in that 
district, and there can be no question that at one time 
the finest Dorking fowls, as we have since come to 
call them, were bred largely in the Weald of Sussex. 
There is, however, other evidence to show that fowls 
of this type were not confined to the South of England, 
for it is stated that in Cumberland birds having five 
toes, and with a square body, were bred there, being 
known as the Jew breed, and in other places as the 
Silver Pheasant breed, whilst in Scotland they were 



same year the first couple of Dorking fowls to the 
banks of the Thames, and to the old camp at Amble- 
side, or Castle Hill at Keswick.' 

Economic Qualities.— Pre-eminently the Dork- 
ing is valued for its meat properties. Whilst there is 
a considerable difference in the laying powers of the 
varieties, aud in families of those varieties, at the 
same time we do not regard the Dorking as a first- 
class layer. It produces large-sized, white-shelled 
eggs, and is an early layer, which is always a distinct 




Fig. 7. — White Dokkings. 



called the old Scotch breed. As one writer in the 
Gardener's Chronicle in 1848 stated : ' This Jew 
kind is said to be very ancient in Cumberland ; and 
it is still very usual for the Lancashire men to 
carry off any fine birds of this race which they see 
among the mountain cottages. However, it would be 
a vain attempt to trace the origin of a breed which was 
accurately described 2,000 years ago by a Eoman 
writer; and, as Boman stations abound in Cumber- 
land, it is quite possible that a poultry - fancying 
prator,- 1,500 years since, might send or carry in the 



advantage in the production of table poultry, because 
the chickens can be hatched out early in the year. It 
would be a mistake, however, to unduly increase the 
laying qualities of the breed, because this would be at 
the expense of the table properties, and the Dorking, 
by its fineness of flesh, its delicacy of skin, the white- 
ness of the flesh and legs, and the abundance of meat 
carried upon the body, must be regarded as one of the 
best table fowls that it is possible to obtain. Birds of 
this breed, however, do not fatten quite as well as when 
crossed with some other varieties, and we are inclined 
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to think that, so far as the fattening is concerned 
several breeds which owe their origin to some extent 
to the influence of the Dorking look better when 
finished off, though this does not apply so much in 
the case of the younger specimens as in that of the 
older birds. It is a fact undoubtedly, as can be proved 
by observation at the Smitbfield and other table- 
poultry shows, that the Dorking seldom looks as 
smooth and even as some of the cross-breds, and 
ft few other pure breeds. One great point to keep in 
view, and it has not been as much regarded as might 
have been expected, is fineness of bone. In order to 
obtain huge size for exhibition purposes, there has been 
a tendency to coarseness of bone, probably due to 
some extent to extraneous influence. This is a point 
which should be carefully avoided. Whilst there must 
be a substantial frame, at the same time we do not 
desire any coarseness in the bone. The one great dis- 
advantage which the Dorking has when bred pure is 
that it is found unsuitable for heavy or clay lands, for 
under these conditions it does not thrive well, as it 
appears to be unable to withstand such influences. 
It is important to know this, because we always advise 
those living upon clay lands not to go in for the pro- 
duction of first-class table poultry, but rather to select 
the yellow-legged varieties, and make egg production 
the primary consideration. 

Description, — It would require much more space 
than can be afforded to discuss all the different in- 
fluences that have been at work in making the Dorking 
such as we know it to-day ; but from the evidence which 
is obtainable we may accept the statement that the 
Dorking, as bred 100 years ago and previous to that 
time, was to a large extent white in plumage, although 
there were many other colours. In an edition of 
Moubray's ' Treatise,' published in 1854, the white is 
there acknowledged as the pure Dorking, and the 
writer goes on to say* that ' this, the genuine Dorking 
breed, owing to the innumerable crosses to which they 
have been subjected, is now becoming exceedingly 
scarce, and can scarcely be met with beyond a very 
circumscribed district in Surrey.' It is interesting, in 
connection with the discussion as to the colour of the 
pure Dorking, that Columella said, speaking of the fowl 
already referred to, ' Let the white ones be avoided, 
for they are generally both tender and less vivacious, 
and are also not found to be prolific' There is 
further evidence also that a good many of the 
fowls of this type which have been found in South 
Italy during the last hundred years have been chiefly 
white in plumage. The question, however, is one 
which is full of difficulties, and we can leave it as here 
stated. 

* ' A Practical Treatise on Breeding, Rearing, and Fatten- 
ing all Kinds of Domestic Poultry,' by Bonington Moubray, 
eighth edition (London, 1854), p. 124. 



Moubray's work gives the following subvarieties of 
the improved Dorking : 

(a) Greys : speckled, spangled. 

(6) Reds : speckled or pied, pencilled. 

(c) Black breasted : silver, golden, Japan. 

(d) Cuckoo-breasted. 

In Ferguson's work the Dorkings are divided into 
the following subvarieties : white, coloured, grey, 
mottled grey, spangled or speckled, brown, rubles, 
cuckoos, virgils, bride-laced, Japans, Norfolk-fords, 
grey-fords, and muffs. As to some of these we have 
no present knowledge, and as descriptions are not 
given in the works referred to, it is impossible to say 
what they were like, more especially as the writer 
suggests that they were either cross-breds, or that the 
names were merely local distinctions. 

The present purpose is to describe the Dorking as we 
know it to-day. Many people are apt to exalt what- 
ever belongs to the past, and to depreciate the present. 
Whilst, therefore, we may accept the statement that 
there were some good Dorkings fifty years ago, at the 
same time it must be conceded that there was a great 
uncertainty in type and in character. That there were 
first-rate birds is evident from an interesting letter 
which appeared in the Live Stock Journal, nearly 
thirty years ago, from Mr. A. B. Allen, of New York, 
who said : ' I first visited England in 1841, and in 
looking over the poultry there, this bird (the Dorking) 
struck me as being the shorthorn of barn-door fowls — 
that is, the best for general purposes — and I resolved 
to take some of them back to America with me. I 
accordingly selected two cocks and half a dozen 
pullets, and got them safely to my farm in the State of 
New/York. They were of brilliant variegated plumage, 
chiefly brown-spangled and partridge colours of the 
darker shades, and the cocks black-breasted. They 
had shortish white legs, five toes, and both single and 
double combs ; the bodies were pheasant-shaped, long, 
round, and full, with a deep breast, like a shorthorn 
ox ; the head was fine, well-set on to a small, clean, 
graceful neck ; they were thickly feathered, hardy and 
thrifty, excellent layers, steady sitters, and careful 
nurses. Well fatted, the hens weighed 6 to 7 
pounds each, the cocks nine to ten pounds ; when 
caponized they came up to 12 pounds. They were 
the best table fowls I ever ate. They had white skins 
and flesh, with little offal. So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, I was the first importer of the Dorking 
fowl into America. Subsequently many other im- 
portations followed. Some of these were of larger 
size than mine, but possessed the same characteristics. 
They varied in plumage from light or silver to dark 
grey, partridge colours to brown-spangled and almost 
black. Pure White Dorkings were also imported ; but 
instead of being small, like bantams, as suggested by 
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a correspondent, they were nearly as large as the 
coloured, but not quite so hardy.' 

Eecent breeding has undoubtedly led to greater 
fixity of colour, and, as we see below, the number 
of varieties is considerably reduced. This, however, 
is generally the case when attention is fixed more 
especially upon certain types, and no attempt is made 
to take advantage of variations in the formation of new 
varieties. The main points in the Dorking are that 
the head shall be large ; the neck thick, rather short, 
and with full hackle ; the breast full and prominent, 
with long, perfectly straight breast-bone; the body 
large, square, and deep ; the back broad and rather 
long, flat on the shotilders, narrowing slightly towards 
the stern ; wings large and well carried up ; tail 
large and flowing in the cock, carried moderately up, 
and with long, broad, and well-arched sickle feathers ; 
the thighs thick and stout, but covered by the plumage ; 
the legs short and strong, but fine in bone, and the feet 
large and broad, with five toes. In all the breeds of 
Dorkings, without exception, the legs and feet are pure 
white in colour, as also are the toe-nails ; the beak is 
horn colour. Weight : males, 9 to 12 pounds ; females, 
7 to 10 pounds. 

Varieties. — It is very difficult indeed to trace the 
evolution of the varieties of the Dorking, which have 
been reduced rather than increased in number. We 
have seen that in the early fifties of last century eight 
at least were named, but some of these are no longer to 
be found, and were probably then merely slight varia- 
tions of three or four leading types. It will have been 
noticed that the Whites were not included, which 
is surprising, as they were known long before that 
time. 

Dark oe Colouekd (Frontisjpiece). — Much con- 
troversy has arisen as to Coloured Dorkings. The 
editor of the 1854 edition of Moubray's ' Poultry Book ' 
stated that the Black-breasted Dorkings were produced 
by crossing with Spanish, which statement is supported 
by the testimony that about the period named Dork- 
ings of this variety were decidedly flatter in front than 
we are now accustomed to see. It would appear that 
the variety, as we know it to-day, was really produced 
by Mr. J. Douglas, then manager of the poultry-yard 
at Clumber, and no secret was made of the fact that a 
cross had been employed. Mr. Douglas selected hens 
of a grey and brown Dorking type ; these he mated 
with a male imported from India, and in the last 
edition of Wright's 'Book of Poultry' he gave the 
following particulars with regard to that bird : * 

' The bird was a model single-combed Dorking in all 
but the fifth toe, which was absent ; and it is quite 
wrong to say that he was of the Malayan type, for 
there was not the least type of Malay about him ; he 

* ' New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 370. 



had white legs and all the characters of the Dorking, 
except, as before stated, the fifth toe. I firmly believe 
that he must have been a cross from a bird of-the 
Dorking tribe — taken out to India — with what cross I 
could not say, but certainly not the Malay.' 

There can be no question that for many years the 
Dark Dorking was distinctly a coarser bird than we 
know it to-day, but the advantage of the out-crossing' 
was considerable, and its evil influences have to a large 
extent been obliterated by breeding. The Dark Dork- 
ing is the largest of the race. Taking the general type 
already mentioned as the basis, the variations are that 
there is a good deal of black upon a greyish-white or 
steely-blue background. It has a single comb, with 
red earlobe, though often this is slightly tinged with 
white, and it has a black breast. The appearance is 
very striking when viewed sideways, by reason of its- 
square shape. -The Coloured Dorking is the heaviest 
in bone of all the different varieties, and special care 
requires to be taken in that direction. In flesh quali- 
ties the Dark Dorking does not compare favourably 
with the silver-grey, as it does not fatten so well, 
nor is the breast so thickly covered with muscle as 
might be expected. An attempt has been made to- 
introduce a Dark Dorking with rose comb, but it has 
not met with popular favour. 

Red. — A variety which would appear to have been 
commonly seen in Kent and Sussex, but which is now 
seldom met with, is the Eed, although it has been kept 
by a few breeders for at least sixty years. One of 
these breeders, Mr. Harry Hamlin, of Edenbridge,. 
read a paper at Edenbridge, July 29, 1899, in which he 
said : 

' My own recollection of these beautiful fowls dates 
back some thirty years ago, when my father, the late 
Mr. Henry Hamlin, of St. Piers' Farm, Lingfield, 
Surrey, finding this good old breed becoming very 
rare, decided to carefully preserve them, which he did 
until his death, and which I have continued to do ever 
since, with the greatest pleasure, profit, and satisfac- 
tion. One great point in favour of the Eed Dorkings 
is that they have never been crossed with Asiatic 
fowls, which gives coarseness of bone, thick yellow 
skin, and looseness of feather. In viewing a pen of 
Eed Dorkings, the first thing that strikes us is the 
beautiful red hackles of the cock, and his most 
compact shape and general absence of all coarseness. 
We also notice his well-formed single comb, which is- 
smaller than the present-day Dorking, and which, with 
his face, earlobes, and wattles, are of a beautiful red. 
We notice that his breast and tail are black ; his legs 
are beautifully white, with some pink on the inside of 
shank ; that the legs are very short indeed, and that 
he has five well-developed toes on each foot. If you 
take this fowl in hand you will be astonished at the 
weight, owing to great quantity of meat on the- 
breast.' 
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Eespeoting this variety Mr. Harrison Weir writes :* 
' The Red Dorkings were at one time common in 
Kent and Sussex, and are not a new breed, as some 
writing on the subject have stated. The Beds are 
mentioned by almost every writer for over 300 years 
as the best of all. They were quite common fifty 
years ago. The late Mr. Hamlin, liking their appear- 
ance, kept them pure, and those I had were the 
descendants of them. Kept pure by his sons — Mr. 
Hamlin, of Highfields, Speldhurst, Kent (selecting his 
more for the lacing), and Mr. Harry Hamlin, of Haxted 
Mill, Edenbridge (selecting his more for the richness 
of the red colour) — I had a very fine Black-breasted Eed 
cock from him a short time ago. These birds are the 
old Kent and Sussex five-toed breed, and their crow 
has the ring of that we used to hear about our home- 
steads fifty years ago and more.' 

Mr. Hamlin very emphatically repudiates the sug- 
gestion that the Bed Dorking is related to the Red 



Silver -GEEY (Pigs. 5 and 6). — The Silver-grey 
Dorking mayj without depreciation of other varieties 
of that breed, reasonably be claimed as the hand- 
somest of its family. Its beautiful gradations of 
colour in both sexes, its conformity of size and 
shape, the compact yet substantial build of body, 
the pure whiteness of legs and feet in the best 
specimens, offer an attractive combination. For 
many years the efforts of some of the most skilful 
breeders have been devoted to its perfection, and we 
may claim that it is of a higher type of excellence than 
ever before. We have only to read the descriptions of 
Dorkings as bred thirty to forty years ago to see that, 
whilst the birds then kept were good, they had not 
attained the same quality as is now to be met with. 
This has not been at the expense of size or flesh 
qualities, for the birds are as large, if not larger, and 
the external points have not been secured by either 
coarseness of meat or of bone. 

Whilst the Coloured Dorking frequently attains a 
slightly increased weight as compared with the Silver- 
grey, the latter has finer flesh and bone, and thus the 
actual quantity of muscle found on the body is remark- 
ably even between the two varieties. Weight is not 
in itself a determining factor in all cases, for the rela- 
tive quantities of bone and of flesh must be taken into 
consideration. It is in this direction that the Silver- 
grey excels. The French, who are nothing if not 
practical, have adopted this variety in preference 
to any other Dorking, and it has had considerable 
influence in making some of the breeds, which are 
specially favoured across the English Channel. Size 
is not the first consideration with our French neigh- 
bours, who look to quality, and several of their finest 
races are not very large in frame, but when properly 
fattened are found to carry a great quantity of flesh. 
* Stochlieeper, March, 26, 1897. 



It is essentially as a table fowl that the Silver-grey 
Dorking excels. The fineness of bone, delicacy of 
flesh, and large proportion of breast-meat, win for it 
one of the first positions among domestic poultry. 
To retain these should be the aim of every breeder, 
who must remember that there is no antagonism 
between external appearance and profitable qualities if 
the true principles which underlie our livestock are 
understood. The hens are by no means to be despised 
as layers, and whilst they do not equal some of the 
non-sitters in the number of eggs produced, they are 
early layers — a most important quality in connection 
with table poultry. The eggs are large, white in 
shell, and of excellent flavour. There are many who 
prefer a Dorking egg to one from any other breed, 
and it is unquestionable that they are excellent. This 
is to be expected when we remember the flesh qualities 
of the fowls. 

White (Fig. 7). — It is generally admitted, that the 
original type of Dorking was chiefly white in plumage, 
but it was allowed practically to become extinct 
until resuscitated a few years ago for exhibition pur- 
poses. The White is distinctly different from those 
already named, in that it has a rose comb. But we 
find* that at one time this feature was by no means a 
fixed character. Further, it is scarcely so square in 
body as either of the two former, more of the thighs 
being seen. It is pure white in plumage, and upon 
lawns or grass it is a very beautiful bird indeed. 
Generally bred for ornamental purposes, it is not 
nearly so widely kept as the two varieties before 
named. 

Cuckoo. — There is a variety of Dorking which has 
now and again attained a measure of attention, but thus 
far has not won much favour. In this variety the 
plumage has a light bluish-grey ground, each feather 
barred across with bands of darker grey or blue, and 
uniform throughout, both in cocks and hens. It is a 
hardy variety, and it is to be regretted that it is not 
more developed. 

SUSSEX. 

Nomenclature : Sussex. 

Varieties : Eed or Brown, Light, Speckled. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : White. 

CoLOUK OF Skin and Flesh : White. 

CoLouB OF Egg-shells: Tinted. 

One effect of the show system is to aggrandize the 
position of the more popular breeds and varieties of 
poultry, and to unduly depreciate those which are 
known to a lesser extent. Experience has shown that 
the efforts of a few determined breeders can, as a rule, 
bring any breed into prominence, and that, wanting 
the advertisement afforded by classes at shows and 

* 'Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' bvEev. E. S. Dixon 
(London, 1850), p. 279. 
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announcements in poultry journals, a breed either 
passes into oblivion or has a very limited number of 
supporters. But the efforts of breeders fail, or are 
temporary in their results, unless the race of fowls has 
sterling economic qualities. The ' survival of the 
fittest ' is evident in poultry as in every other branch 
of life. To the lack of advocacy and push may be 
attributed the overshadowing of the Sussex by the 
Dorking, as for the last half-century it was practically 
unknown, except to the very few, until a few years 
ago, whilst the Dorking was taken in hand by skilful 
breeders in the early fifties, and grew in favour witli 
the exhibition system. The Sussex fowl has now the 
advantage of a specialist club, founded in 1903, and, 
properly guided, that club should be the means of 
giving the breed its rightful place among our races of 
domestic poultry. It may be here explained that the 
term ' Sussex ' or ' Surrey ' fowl, applied to dead 
poultry, merely refers to the methods of fattening and 
shaping, and not to the breed. 

Origin. — The foimdation of the Sussex fowl is, like 
that of the Dorking, difficult to trace, and we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that all were originally the same. 
When distinctive breeding was adopted cannot be 
stated. But we have already seen, in connection with 
Dorkings, that varieties of many kinds were included 
under that term which are now unknown. In the 
early part of last century the great agriculturalist 
Arthur Young made a distinction between the Sussex 
and the Dorking, for he says : * 

' The Dorking fowls, as they are called, are all raised 
iu the "Weald of Sussex ; but the finest market for 
them is Horsham. The five-clawed breed have been 
considered as the best sort ; this, however, is a great 
mistake, as it took its origin in some fowls with this 
peculiarity that happened to be very large and fine, 
which laid the foundation of what have been since 
called the Darking, or five-clawed fowls, and considered 
in other parts of England as the prime stock, but such 
a thing is hardly known in Sussex ; it is a bastard 
breed. The fowls at Lord Egremont's table, of the 
Sussex breed, have very frequently astonished the 
company by their size.' 

Unfortunately, Arthur Young did not describe the 
Sussex fowl of his day. The opinion here expressed 
is controverted by Bonington Moubray, as already 
quoted, and we are inclined to accept his views in spite 
of aU the authority of Arthur Young's name. The 
evidence in the work referred to is that his information 
had been obtained from a breeder of Sussex fowls. 

We have already seen that speckled birds were in- 
cluded by Moubray, Ferguson, and others, as sub- 
varieties of the Dorking ; and other evidence would 
indicate that birds with plumage of that nature were 

* ' General View of the Agriculture of Sussex,' by Rev. 
Arthur Young (London, 1808), p. 392. 



widely distributed. In fact, our personal observations 
in the United Kingdom and many parts of the Con- 
tinent of Europe are that hens with speckled brown 
feathering are by no means uncommon, and that as 
the common fowls (Anglice, barn-door ; French, poule 
commune) usually follow the original colour, which is 
largely brown, many sliow specks or splashes of white. 
We have met instances supporting this view in countries 
as widely apart as Russia and Spain, England and 
Hungary. That the present-day Sussex owes some- 
thing to other blood is shown by the fact that many 
hens lay tinted-shelled eggs. 

H istory. — Coming to later evidence, in a little work, 
undated, but published in the fifties, we find it stated* 
that ' the varieties of Dorkings in which the fifth toe 
is absent are known as Sussex or Surrey fowls' ; and 
G. Ferguson says : f ' Old Sussex or Kent fowls are 
closely allied to Dorkings, and bear strong affinity to 
them ; in fact, in many instances detection is impos- 
sible. The original birds, bred in Sussex and Kent, 
were longer in the body, and, moreover, possessed but 
four claws, but being, in many instances, blended with 
the Dorking and crossed, may be seen with four or 
five in the very same clutch and hatch. . . . For 
weight, fiesh, and early maturity, they are equal to 
the true Dorking, and may be regarded as no less 
valuable as marketable fowls. They possess their 
principal characteristics in feather and general appear- 
ance, there being all colours, all shades, and an 
innumerable diversity.' 

Some time ago Mr. Harrison Weir, the weU-known 
artist, who has been for upwards of sixty years a 
breeder of poultry, wrote that ' the Surrey or Sussex 
fowl was generally of a grey colour, often a sandy- 
brown, and brown, like a Black-red Game hen. I have 
put the colours in the order in which they were most 
admired, and in which size was generally to be found. 
They were large, strongly made, sprightly, good 
flyers, excellent foragers, and fair layers of large 
white eggs ; their legs and feet were of a clear, soft- 
looking, pinky white; breast more broad than deep, 
with much flesh, and also good on the thighs, etc. 
They were very close in feather, thereby not looking 
nearly the size they actually were. Some of the breeds 
were bearded, and these were somewhat smaller. I 
never remember seemg any with top-knots. The 
combs were single, and the earlobe a pinky white, 
like the true Dorking.' Mr. Weir further adds that 
the majority were four-toed. No mention is made of 
the speckled type of fowl. 

In the Eeport of the last Eoyal Commission on 
Agriculture, dealing with the Heathfield district of 
Sussex, Mr. Haviland, of Warbleton, Sussex, says : J 

* ' Domestic Fowl,' by H. B. Richardson, p. 67. 

t ' Prize Poultry,' by G. Ferguson (London, 1854), p. 95. 

I London : Eyre and Spottiswoode, C. 7,623 (1895), p. 5. 
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* I cannot help remarking what a great pity it is that 
the old Sussex fowl, as it used to he found in the dis- 
trict around Heathfield and Warbleton some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, is being allowed to die out. As a 
table bird and as a breeder of birds for the table it was 
almost perfect, with its small white legs and heavy 
body, with good breast meat. It may not have been 
a prolific layer, but was very hardy, the chickens 
comiug to maturity early, and being easy to rear in 



South-Eastern England, that both Dorkings and Sussex 
have descended from the mixed races, and that their 
divergences are due to selection — in short, that the 
five-toed fowls became what we know as Dorkings, 
and the four-toed the Sussex. But, further, we beheve 
that the Surrey fowl, so called, became the former, and 
the latter (inclusive of the Kentish fowl)remams under 
its old cognomen. 

Mr. Lewis Wright* speaks of the Surrey as ' a kind 




Fig. 8. — Bed Sussex. 
Bred at the College Poultry Fa™, Tkeale. 



the early months of the year. In colour, no doubt, it 
varied a good deal, the hens being most speckled or 
brown, and the cocks either grey or red, with long 
single comb. I have no doubt that it was to this good 
old breed that Sussex owed her reputation for sending 
good chickens to the London markets.' 

Our views are that, whilst the original colour of Dork- 
ings was largely white, the variations iuduoed were 
due to mixing with the common fowl met with in 



of Dorkingized barn-door,' and alsof mentions that 
the old Surrey fowl "was one parent of the Dark 
Dorking.' 

Economic Qualities. — "Whilst Sussex fowls are 

not so heavy in body as Dorkings, they have the 

decided advantage, as in the case of the French La 

* ' New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 118. 
t ibid., p. 382. 
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Bresse, of fattening well, laying on a large quantity of 
flesh by the right method of feeding. Thoy are light 
in bone, a point of great importance to secure early 
maturity, as bone takes longer and is more costly to 
produce than muscle. Our experience is that they are 
better as layers than the Dorking, but do not excel in 
that direction, except in so far as they lay early — a 
most important point where chicken-breeding is in 
view. The flesh is beautifully white, juicy, and excel- 
lent in flavour. That fact, combined with the white 
legs and feet, makes them specially desirable for the 
production of chickens for market, but they should be 
well hung. They are hardy and easily reared. 

Description. — Pre-eminently bred for meat pro- 
perties, the Sussex is a deep-bodied bird, but does not 
give the same appearance of size as the Dorking, more 
especially in the hens, either in length, depth, or width 
of body. But it is lighter in bone, and does not carry 
so much feather, nor is it so large in comb. The 
breast is broad in front, and should be carried well 
forward, the keel, and therefore the body, being deep. 
The shoulders are wide, the back broad and flat, taper- 
ing somewhat towards the posterior. The head is 
medium in size, with short, strong, and curved beak, 
and surmounted by a mediuiti single comb, erect in 
both sexes ; eye full and bright ; face, comb, wattles, 
and earlobes red. The neck is medium in length and 
gracefully curved, with fairly fuU hackle. The tail is 
medium in size, the wings carried closely. Legs and 
thighs are stout, but not heavy, short and wide apart, 
with four toes on each foot. The legs, feet, and toe- 
nails are white, and the skin white, clear, and fine in 
texture. 

Varieties. — The Sussex Poultry Club has recog- 
nised the three colours named below, but some breeders 
regard only the red or brown and the speckled as the 
true Sussex. 

Bed ok Beown (Fig. 8).— Cock : The plumage is dark 
or chestnut-brown, with greater depth of colour on the 
saddle and wing-bow, which should be glossy ; the 
neck hackle is bright brown, striped with black ; the 
wings a rich dark brown, with black flights ; tail 
black ; wing-coverts a dark brown, changing ^o black 
at tips. Hen : The neck -hackle is dark brown, striped 
with black ; wings brown with black flights ; tail 
black; body brown. We do not find it desirable to 
pay the same attention to coloration of the hen as 
of the male, so long as she is bred from true stock. 

Light. — Both sexes: Neck -hackle white, stripe 
with black ; wings white, with black in flights ; tail 
black ; head, taU-coverts, and body pure white. 

Speckled. — Cock: Head, neck -hackle, and tail- 
coverts rich reddish-brown, striped with black and 
tipped with white ; wing and wing-bow red ; tail 
white and black ; breast black, each feather tipped 



with white ; remainder of plumage black with a slight 
admixture of brown. Hen: Body black and brown, as 
evenly Speckled with white as possible ; other parts as 
in cock. 



ENGLISH GAME FOWL. 

NoMBNCLATUBE : English, Game ; Frencli, Combattants An- 
glais, or Kace de Combat Anglaiee ; German, Engliaohe 
Kampfer j Dutch, Engelaoh Veohthoeuders ; Italian, 
Grande Combattente ; Spanish, Combatiente Inglia ; 
Danish, Kamphons ; Hungarian, Kbzbnsfeges. 

Vaeieties : BlaoK-breaeted Red, Bright Red, Brown-red, 
Blue-red, Pile, Yellow Duckwing, Silver Duckwing, 
White, Black, Spangled. 

CLASsiricATioN I Table. 

CoLOUB OP Legs and Feet : Various. 

GoLOUE OP Skin and Flesh : Chiefly white, in a few cases 
cream. 

Colour of Bog-shells : Tinted. 

It is a very interesting study, but one which has 
never yet received a full measure of consideration, as 
to the influence of pursuits, which no longer are met 
with to the same extent as in former centuries, upon 
modern life, and a great amount of space could be 
devoted to this study. We are to a large extent the 
inheritors of influences which, having fulfilled their 
purpose, have passed into oblivion. Strife and fighting 
are the normal condition of man. The world's history 
is one of constant turmoil and conflict. To-day we see 
the spectacle of nations armed to the teeth, ready for 
war when called upon to show their prowess. Deadly 
though modern wars have become, the intervals of 
peace are longer than ever before, by reason of the fact 
that the results, even to the victor, are increasingly 
disastrous. In olden times war was the regular, peace 
the exceptional, state of things, and to have a seven 
years' war, as even so recently as 100 years ago, is now 
almost an impossibility. No nation could provide 
sufiicient ' food for powder ' for such a conflict. The 
story of all countries is an exemphfication of that in- 
exorable law of ' survival of the fittest ' — a law which 
is potent now as ever, though in another direction. 
Amongst the nomads only he could expect to live who 
was able to defend his life and property. Is not this 
seen in the internecine conflicts of Britain, the frontier 
struggles of America, and the defensive measures of 
civilized communities on the threshold of ' Darkest 
Africa ' ? The Pele Towers to be found near our 
Scottish border speak volubly as to a time when life 
was a succession of raids and forays, of dread alarms 
and savage incursions. Under such conditions courage 
could not help being the principal virtue. A ' mighty 
man of war ' became the idol of his age, his deeds the 
emulation of every rising youth. Nor is this spirit 
dead. In most nations a successful General receives 
the greatest honours his fellows can accord to him. 

What wonder, then, that in days when fighting was 
the only defence of men and nations, everything was 

3 
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sought for that would stimulate courage aind bravery. 
A man's enTiromnent is generally the e3:pression of his 
nature, and thus the amusements of savages must be 
brutal to civilized people. If it were not so there 
would be no pleasure in them. Had we hved in 
ancient Eome we should have joined in the excited 
mob who witnessed the gladiatorial strife ; had we 
lived in England five centuries ago we should have felt 
our blood beat fast to see the tournaments in which 
brave knights bit the dust ; were we Spaniards now we 
might think the bloodthirsty and cruel bull-fighting the 
finest of aU sports. ^Miat we desire to show is that we 
must not regard the practice of cock-fighting, as fol- 
lowed by our fathers, from our own standpoint. 
To-day it is rightly condemned by aU civilized and 
etdtivated people, except, perhaps, where ancestral 
blood exercises its prepotency, but brute force, of 
which this sport is simply an expression, is no longer 
the necessity as was once the case. 

Origin. — There appears to be little doubt that one 
of the first objects of domestication in connection with 
poultry was not to supply man with food, but rather to 
meet the desire for recreation and to fulfil his craving 
for sport in one form or another. 'Whilst, therefore, we 
may by reason of our advance in civilization and re- 
finement in nature no longer follow the lines of our 
forefathers, at the same time we must acknowledge our 
indebtedness to them in various directions. As a 
consequence, therefore, of the fact that the Game fowl 
is directly descended from the Gallus Ferrugineus (or 
BanJciva), we should expect that it would most nearly 
resemble the original type, as it was bred for fighting 
purposes in Eastern and Xorthem Asia, which is the 
habitat of the wild progenitor. Such changes as 
occurred were the result of breeding to develop the 
combative instinct. The late Charles Darwin presents 
a large amount of evidence in support, and says:* 
'From the extremely close resemblance in colour, 
external structure, and especially in voice, between 
Gallus Bankiva and the Game fowl ; from their fer- 
tility, as far as this has been ascertained, when crossed ; 
from the possibiUty of the wild species being tamed, 
and from its varying in the wild state, we may confi- 
dentiy look at it as the parent of the most typical of 
aU the domestic breeds, namely, the Game fowl.' One 
difi&culty, however, which presents itself is that the sport 
of cock-fighting, and therefore fowls, was known to the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Xorth and South America ; 
but, in the absence of authoritative records, it is possible 
that the Spaniards, soon after the discovery of America, 
conveyed fowls across the Atlantic, and that they were 
bred on the Western Continent for some time before 
careful and reUable observations were made as to the 
fauna of the Western Hemisphere. 

* 'Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion,' by Charles Darwin, M.A., r.K.S. (ed. 18^5), vol. i . 
p. 248. 



History. — As to the origin of cock-fighting as a 
sport, for the breed cannot be regarded apart there- 
from, that need not delay us. Given, however, the 
spirit to which reference has been made, and that 
animalg and birds in a state of nature must be possessed 
of great powers of defence, it will be at once evident 
that pugilistic tendencies were developed to a con- 
siderable extent, and hence the material for exercising 
such a sport as cock-fighting was at hand. These 
tendencies did much to popularize cock-fighting, and to 
bring about that desire for improvement which has 
led to great modifications in the fowls themselves. 
Domestication has not entirely destroyed the desire for 
fighting, as can be seen in every poultry-yard. It is 
easy to imagine how the presence of a couple of cocks 
around the dwelling or tent of Indian or Persian 
would ofier the opportunity of a main without effort 
or intent. Opportunity is responsible for many pur- 
suits, and frequently stimulates desire. In this case 
opportunity and desire joined themselves without much 
effort ; all that was necessary for primitive man was to 
select those birds which showed the greatest courage 
and fighting qualities, breeding from them so as to 
increase and perpetuate these characteristics. The 
general influence of cock-fighting in the domestication 
and distribution of fowls is fully referred to in Chapters 
I. and II. 

When the diversion of cock-fighting came into 
Western Europe it is impossible to determine, or how it 
originated, but it is probable that it was due to the 
natural instinct of the birds themselves. Mr. Pegge, 
in the ' Archteologia,' states his inabOity to discover any 
references showing it to be a recognised sport before 
the time of William Fitz-Stephen, who wrote the hfe 
of Archbishop Becket some time during the reign 
of Henry II. In this work cocking is spoken of 
as the sport of school-boys on Shrove Tuesday, called 
' CamUvaria,' in which the master was compelled to 
allow the fight, receiving his fees for the privilege. From 
that time onward it entered more or less into our Eng- 
lish national sports. Upon this point Eees* says that 
' by some cock-fighting has been called " a Boyal diver- 
sion," and much encouraged both by Henry Vill. and 
James I. ; but it was forbidden by one of the Acts of 
Ohver Cromwell, March 31, 1654. There are no 
documents that we are acquainted with to inform us 
in what state the Act of fighting-cocks existed prior to 
the reign of Henry VIII., who, it is supposed, founded 
the celebrated Cockpit at Westminster, afterward 
renewed and encouraged by Charles II., whose pile- 
cocks, the introduction of this monarch, are in high 
estimation amongst breeders at this day. From that 
period annual mains have been fought at the Boyal 
Cockpit at Westminster to the present time.' 

Gervasse Markham devoted one section of his work 
on ' The English Husbandman ' to ' The Fighting- 
* ' Bees" 'English Encyclopsedia,' 1S15. 
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Coeke,' which was also published Ln separate form,* 
and this quaint description, penned nearly three 
centuries ago, is well worthy of reproduction. In it 
he says : 

' To speak then as to the choyce of the fighting- 
cockc, you shall understand that the best characters 
you can observe in him are the shape, colour, courage, 
and sharpe heele ; for his shape the middle and in- 
different size is ever looked for, for they be ever 
matchable, strong, nimble, and ready for your 
pleasures, whereas the huge one (which we term the 
turne-poeke) is ever hard to find an equal, lubberly, 
and affording small pleasure in his battell ; and so the 
exceeding little oocke is as hard to match, and is com- 
monly weake and tedious in his manner of fighting. 
Hee would bee of a proud and upright shape, with a 
small headj like unto a Spar-hawke, a quick, large eye, 
and a strong, big crookt beake, and in colour suitable 
to the plume of his feathers, as black, yellow, or 
reddish. The beame of his leg would be very strong, 
and, according to his Plome, bleWj grey, or yellow; 
his spurs long, rough, and sharpe, a little bending and 
looking inward. For his colour the grey pyle, the 
yellow pyle, or the red with the black breast, is 
esteemed the best ; the pyde is not so good, and the 
white and duime are the worst. If hee be redde about 
the head, like scarlet, it is a sigue of sicknesse and 
faintnesse. For his courage, you shall observe it in 
his walk, by his treading, and the pride of his going, 
and in the pen by his oft crowing. For the sharpness 
of his heele, or as the cooke-masters call it, the narrow 
heele, it is only seen in his fighting, for that cocke is 
said to be sharpe-heeld or narrow-heeld, which every 
time he useth himself, and draweth bloode of his 
adversary, guilding (as they tearme it) his spurres in 
blood, and threatening at every blow to put an end to 
the batteU. And these Cockes are surely of great 
estimation, for the best cocke-masters are of opinion 
that a sharpe-heeld Cocke, though he be a little false, 
is much better than the truest Cocke which hath a full 
heele, and hitteth seldome, for though the one fight 
long he seldome wounds, and the other, though he will 
not endure the uttermost hewing, yet he make a quiet 
dispatch of his businesse, for every blow puts his 
adversary in danger. But that Cocke Which is both 
assuredly hard, and also very sharpe-heeld, hee is to 
be esteemed, and is of the most account above all 
others, and therefore in your generall election, chuse 
him which is of strong shape, good colour, true valour, 
and of a most sharpe and ready heele.' 

Buffon and other of the older naturalists do not 
throw much light on the different varieties of the 
Game fowl, and for these particulars we shall have to 
look elsewhere. Moubray deals generally with it, and 
makes a defence of cock-fighting on the ground that 
the birds enjoy the sport, for "tis their nature to.' 

* ' The Fighting-Cocke,' by Gervasse Markham (1615). 



He even defends spurs, because they ' shorten the 
period of their sufferings.' He says further* that 
' their flesh is of the most beautiful white, and superior 
to that of all other breeds of domestic fowls for rich- 
ness and delicacy of flavour ; but the extreme diffi- 
culty of rearing the chickens — for their natural pug- 
nacity of disposition shows itself at the earliest 
possible period — deters most breeders, excepting those 
who breed for the pit. I have many times had whole 
broods, scarcely feathered, stone-blind from fighting, 
to the very smallest individuals, the rival couples 
moping in corners, and renewing their battles on 
obtaining the first ray of light.' 

The same writer quotes a very interesting statement 
as to the origin of the custom of throwing at cocks on 
Shrove Tuesday, that may be true, but requires further 
confirmation, which up to the present we have not 
found. This states that whUst the Danes were 
masters of England, and lorded it over the natives, 
the inhabitants of a certain city, grovra weary of 
slavery, had formed a secret conspiracy to murder 
their masters in one bloody night, when twelve men 
had undertaken to enter the town hall by stratagem, 
and, seizing the arms, to surprise the guard which kept 
it, at which time their fellows, upon a given signal, 
were to come out of their houses, and murder all 
opposers; but while they were putting this plan in 
execution, the unusual crowing and fluttering of the 
cocks near the place which they attempted to enter 
discovered and frustrated their design, upon which the 
Danes became so enraged that they redoubled their 
cruelty, exercising still greater severity over the 
English. Soon after, however, the English, being 
freed from the Danish yoke, instituted the custom of 
throwing at cooks on Shrove Tuesday, the day of their 
disappointment, from a stupid and barbarous passion 
of revenge against the innocent cause of their mis- 
fortune, instead of admiring the natural vigUance of 
the birds. This infamous sport, although at first only 
practised in one city, in process of time became a, 
national diversion. 

So far as Western Europe and North America are 
concerned, it may be taken as a settled fact that our 
Game fowls owe their origin and their prowess largely, 
if not entirely, to Asia. In the first place, fowls were 
kept for fighting; they were probably introduced 
as part of the domestic animals of one or other of 
our conquerors, and would fight as do members 
of our poultry-yards to-day. If we are right in 
assuming that these conflicts would be watched with 
interest, and the birds encouraged in their conflicts, 
the next step would be to obtain fowls bred for this 
purpose alone so soon as they heard of them ; and the 
Roman invasion afforded every opportunity for this 
development. 

* ' A Practical Treatise on Domestic Poultry,' by Boning- 
ton Moubray, fifth edition (London, 1824), pp. 12-13. 
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It has already been shown that cock-fightkig has 
been for long centuries a great sport in India and 
Southern Asia generally, and much of our best blood 
has emanated from the great dependency. A famous 
old cocker, Mr. John Harris, of Liskeard, Cornwall, 
some time ago wrote a valuable letter* on the ' True 
Indian Game,' which must not be confounded with 
that seen under this title in our shows, for the latter 
should rightly be called the Cornish Game. Speaking 
of it, he says : 

' The Indian Game cock has been known to English' 
men ever since they have had communication with 
India. There is a tradition that some cocks from 
India were fought in the Boyal Pit, Newmarket, before 
King Charles II., to whom they had been sent as 
presents ; and that several were fought and beaten in 
a main at Market Drayton about 140 years ago, that 
had been selected and sent home by the friends of 
Clive. And a few years earlier Eeed, animal painter 
to His Majesty King George, painted the portraits of 
an Indian and an English cock doing battle. Another 
painting by a native artist was brought to this country, 
representing two cocks, belonging to rival Rajahs, 
fighting for the large stake of £10,000. The fame of 
these cocks induced Colonel Mordaunt to take a large 
number of English cocks out to India, so as to settle 
the question of superiority. A large engraving of this 
main, containing portraits of many celebrated sports- 
men, both English and native, is in possession of the 
Game Cock Club. About eighty years ago one of the 
keenest cockers then living brought home several 
birds, selected from the best strains he had seen fight 
in India, which were minutely described by the sport- 
ing press, accompanied by a print, and represented as 
quite distinct from the worthless Chittagongs and 
Malay breed. Lord Cholmondeley, Admiral Bous, 
Lieutenant Lewis, and Colonel Gilbert, were ^Iso the 
recipients of very good birds from India, many of 
which came into my hands; and probably no better 
birds were ever sent to England than those selected by 
my friends Captains Dickson and Astley, and occasion- 
ally a few are exhibited in the variety class at shows, 
many of which appear to have been selected for feather 
and appearance in preference to purity of breed and 
sterling game qualities. Exhibitors, probably from an 
idea that they are some new or fancy breed, frequently 
call them Aseels. Surely the English language is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and explicit even for the fads 
and whims of the fancier, without introducing the 
Indian dialect. The well-known term of Indian Game 
has always been used by Englishmen both in England 
and India, in contradistinction to English Game, 
frequently pitted against each other in the palmy days 
of the Sod in England, and occasionally in India. 
These contests failed to prove any superiority of the 
one breed over the other, as each almost invariably 
* Fancier's Gazette, April 15, 1892. 



won in their native country, for the simple reason that 
the long voyage and change of climate had such a de- 
pressing effect on the migrants that they were half 
beaten before being brought into the pit. Besides, the 
Indian Game cock is bred solely for coiu^age and en- 
durance, the grand requisites for which are great 
strength and deep game, whilst the English Game is 
bred for sudden death. He must carry a deadly heel, 
be quick and wary, for that cock is ever the best in 
the English pit that wins quickest. Cocks bred from 
a cross of Indian and English birds are as game as 
possible, but I have never known it improve either 
breed to the extent that might reasonably be expected. 
Some time after Captain Astley's last return from 
India a great main was fought. North v. South. I 
was not present, but meeting Moss, the clever cock- 
setter, shortly afterwards at Manchester, I asked the 
reason of his getting beaten so easily, and he replied : 
" Couldn't help it ; those half-bred Indians could not 
fight fast enough to keep themselves warm." Again, 
shortly before he returned to India, a main was made 
for ifil,000, one side fighting birds crossed with Indian 
Game, the other pure-bred Enghsh Game. The former 
lost six out of the first eight battles fought, when a 
gentleman who breeds as good cocks as anyone in 
England made me this observation concerning the 
Indian Game cross : " They are very game, and can 
fight for endurance, but they cannot kill," an opinion 
which I fully endorse.' 

From these facts it is evident that whilst we may 
have originally had valuable Game cocks from the 
Far East, centuries of skilful breeding devoted to the 
Enghsh Game cock, and for the purposes of the cock- 
pit, have made that fowl one of the best fighters in 
the world. What the influence since cock-fighting was 
made illegal has been will be considered later on. 

Many indications are yet to be found showing how 
largely this pastime entered into our English life, for 
various places are named in respect to their connection 
therewith. In London we have ' Cockspur Street,' 
'Cock Lane,' etc. "When it is remembered that it 
was a national sport, no surprise at this need be ex- 
pressed. The most remarkable coimection was with 
regard to school life. As already mentioned, school- 
masters received a regular fee, a tax for permitting 
cock-fighting in the schoolhouse on Shrove Tuesday. 
This was the case as far back as the reign of Henry II. 
As late as 1790, the income of the schoolmaster of 
Applecross in Boss-shire, Scotland, was made up by 
salary, fees, and cock-fight dues, and Hugh Millar, in 
' My Schools and Schoolmasters,' records the yearly 
cock-fights in the grammar school of Cromarty, about 
the year 1812. In a reference to Cartmel, near Grange- 
over-Sands (North Lancashire), given in 'The History 
of Furness,' it is stated that ' A curious custom formerly 
observed at this, as well as other grammar schools, was 
the gratuitous payment which was expected from all 
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the scholars at Shrovetide. This gratuity differed in 
amount according to the social position of the parents of 
the pupil, and ranged, Mr. Baines tells us, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century from 2s. 6d. to £5. These 
payments were called cook -pence, and probably origi- 
nated in the barbarous amusement of cock-fighting 
and cock-throwing which was indulged in on Shrove 
Tuesday.' 

It seems to have been a custom in all the old 
grammar schools for each boy to make a payment 
of one penny to the master for the privilege of cock- 
fighting on that day. The boys brought Game cocks 
to school, and amused themselves the whole morning 
in watching their encounters. In Scotland the master 
claimed the dead bird as his per(iuisite. The scenes 
enacted were brutal in the extreme, and must have had 
an injurious effect upon the minds of these lads. 
Perhaps this accounts for the reason why cocking 
has been so hard dying in the North -West of 
England, or wherever the custom referred to was in 
vogue. 

The final Act of ParUament suppressing cock-fighting 
as a recognised sport was passed in 1849, and provided 
that a penalty of £5 may be levied on any person 
keeping fighting-cocks, letting a cockpit, or otherwise 
connecting himself with cock-fighting, for every day 
that he shall so act, and this penalty is enforced when- 
ever captures are made. This date is important, as it 
practically is that of the beginning of our modern 
show system, the first exhibition being held about 
1848, and it marks an era in the history of the Game 
fowl. 

Before proceeding to trace the influence of shows 
upon the Game fowl, it is necessary to learn what 
were the varieties known to cock-fighters in former 
days. Of course, it must be granted that colour would 
not occupy the same position as is requisite for the 
show-pen, for a good fighter could not be of a bad 
colour, any more than a good horse. Still, it will be 
found that colour was regarded as a sign of purity of 
breeding. For instance, Gervasse Markham (1615), as 
already quoted, says : ' For his colour the grey pyle, 
the yellow pyle, or the red with the black breast, is 
esteemed the best ; the pyde is not so good, and the 
white and dunne are the worst.' Upon this point many 
other references could be given, but these are needless 
previous to 100 years ago. 

In a work published in 1793, a copy of which is in 
the British Museum, and ' Humbly Inscribed to those 
Gentlemen who are AMATEURS of the GAME 
COCK, that Prodigy of British Valour, by a Gentle- 
man who has been in the habit of Breeding these 
eight-and-twenty years,' as to the varieties the writer 
says: 

' The variety of cocks bred in this kingdom, and the 
opinions of men being as various, it is difficult to say 
what sort to recommend in preference to any other ; for 



in one part of the country they are partial to piles, in 
others to 



Black-red, 

Silver Black-breasted 

Ducks, 
Dark Greys, 
Spangles, 
Blacks, 
Polecats, 



Cuckoos, 
Gingers, 
Birchen Ducks, 
Mealy Greys, 
Bed Duns, 
Furnaces, 
Custards, 



in all of which good birds are to be found. But we are 
all too prone to change, and our choice is frequently 
attracted to make trial of cocks which are every now 
and then exhibited to our view, without any regard to 
similarity of feather, constitution, or any other con- 
comitant to make the cross uniform ; for frequently 
reds are put to greys, birohens to piles, and all contraries 
imaginable, which produce the many-coloured fowls 
you see in every match.' He gives the names of about 
fifteen other varieties, in many cases slightly different 
from those already mentioned. 

In 1814 was published a work on ' The Cocker,' by 
W. Sketchley, Gent.,* which deals very exhaustively 
with the subject, and was evidently the work of a man 
who knew his subject thoroughly. In this we find a 
very complete list of the different varieties of Game 
fowls. In addition to those mentioned in the book 
published in 1793, there are several other colours, 
namely, duns and smoky duns, and the author ex- 
presses himself as to crossing as follows : 

' It has always been a matter of surprise to me to 
see the wonderful aviclity, even in experienced breeders, 
in expressing a wish of obtaining a single cock for a 
day's fight, that has exhibited something out of the 
common routine of play, in order to breed from, when 
I have been sensible of the impropriety of the cross he 
was destined to make — in fact, with hens that were as 
dissimilar in feather and other necessary similarities as 
possible. If uniformity in their general appearance is 
absolutely necessary in forming a regular breed, I 
cannot help expressing my wonder at well-informed 
men running into an error so fatal to the welfare of 
judicious breeding, and which must convince a reflect- 
ing mind that from such unnatural, or at least incom- 
patible, crosses we are indebted to the public for such a 
strange medley of colours as we see in every main, 
when a few years' attention would exhibit cocks of a 
very different stamp.' 

He then goes on to detail the ' incongruous ' mix- 
tures, and carefully points out how they have been 
produced, offering suggestions as to the true system to 
be adopted in breeding. 

The early editions of Moubray's ' Practical Treatise ' 
do not detail the different varieties of the Game fowl, 
but in that published in 1854 a long list is given. 
Various other works could be named, but these only 

* ' The Cooker,' by W. Sketohley, Gent. (Burtou-ou-Trent, 
1814), pp. 16-17. 
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Fig. 9. — Old English Game. 




Fig. 10. — Modern Show Game. 
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give reproductions of Sketohley's tables, and do not 
call for special mention. By 1848, the year, we 
believe, in which the first poultry show was held, 
many of the minor varieties appear to have been 
weeded out or to have lost their prominence, for in 
Dixon's book * only those subjoined are mentioned : 

The Furness Game fowl. 
Cheshire PUes. 
Streaky-breasted Red Piles. 
White Game. 
Black-breasted Reds (Derby). 

But this Ust is evidently incomplete, for the author 
throughout his work only refers to the more promi- 
nent varieties. 

The first Birmingham Show was opened December 9, 
1851, at which there appears to have been a good dis- 
play of Game fowls, and this is still regarded as the 
great Game show of the year. Only two classes were 
provided, and in a report of the classes before us it is 
stated that there were exhibited Worcestershire Piles, 
Black-breasted Beds, Duckwing Greys, Birchen Greys, 
and Blacks. The year following 164 pens of Game 
were displayed at this Midland exhibition. In 1853 the 
First Metropolitan Poultry Show was held, opening at 
the Baker Street Bazaar on January 11, at which 
seven classes were provided, but with only forty-eight 
entries. The classes were for (1) Whites and Piles ; 
(2) Black -breasted and other Reds; (3) Blacks and 
Brassy-vidnged, except Greys ; and (4) Duckwings and 
other Greys and Blues. 

The first attempt to deal at all exhaustively with 
domestic poultry was the work entitled ' The Poultry 
Book,' by Messrs. Wingfield and Johnson ; and though 
this is manifestly incomplete in many points, being 
primarily written to advance the interests of the 
Shanghai fowls, yet it offers material help to the 
student of this subject.t 

It may be here mentioned that ' The Poultry Book, 
published under Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier's name some 
years later, is practically a revised and enlarged 
edition of this book. We believe this fact is men- 
tioned in the first edition, issued in 1867, but the 
second edition, published in 1873, does not bear any 
explanation of its origin on the title-page or prefaces. 
The authors of the first-named work, speaking of the 
characteristics of the Game fowl, say : 

' When we approach the question of colour, our task 
becomes more intricate [than that of general appear- 
ance and style], since, from the anxiety to avoid any 
deterioration either in figure or courage, crosses have 
been constantly resorted to. But these intermarriages 
not having been always regulated with sufficient judg- 

* ' Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Eev. E. 8. Dixon, 
M.A. (London, 1848), pp. .S33-336. 

t ' The Poultry Book,' by the Eev. W. Wingfield and 
G. W. Johnson (London, 1853), p. 141. 



ment, so as to retain the peculiar points and colours of 
the different varieties, a multiplicity of subvarieties 
present themselves to our notice, many of which are 
still further complicated by the use of synonyms of 
merely local authority.' 

After the abolition of cook-fighting, and with the 
advent of exhibitions, came a change which has had 
serious results. Gradually breeding for the show-pen 
completely altered the type by lengthening the neck 
and leg, refining the head, shortening the hackles and 
tail, and reducing the depth of body in seeking for 
what is termed ' reach,' until the modern show Game 
became, except in colour, as divergent from the original 
as the shire horse is from the hackney. The process 
was comparatively rapid. In forty years (from 1850 
to 1890) the points which had characterized the fight- 
ing Game had given place to others of an ornamental 
nature, with marked beauties of plumage, but useless 
either for the cockpit or food-supply. The old Game 
needed powerful wings and limbs, hence muscular 
development was necessarily great, and as the wings 
are worked by the muscle lying upon what we call the 
breast, increase of power meant greater meat proper- 
ties. The old cockers unconsciously made the Game 
fowl one of the finest birds for table purposes, whereas 
their successors weakened these qualities in seeking for 
the merely ornamental. When cock-fighting was sup- 
pressed, when the birds were no longer kept in exer- 
cise, and breeding was general rather than special, 
modifications were certain to follow, but exhibitors 
directed these changes into forms which would other- 
wise not have been seen. The show Game is no 
longer of service for practical purposes, for which 
reason, as our object is economical, we recommend 
those who desire to utilize the undoubted fine qualities 
of the English Game, especially in crossing, to select 
the older type, leaving the modern Game to those 
who breed for the show-pen. Figs. 9 and 10 represent 
the Old English and the Modern Show Game respec- 
tively. 

Fortunately, all the English Game had not been 
spoiled. In many parts of the country — more especi- 
ally in Cornwall and Cumberland, where cock-fighting 
was surreptitiously carried on — breeders retained the 
old type, preserving them in their origiual purity. In 
1883 classes were provided for Old English Game 
fowls at shows ia Cumberland, and ultimately breeders 
were banded together in the Old English Game Club, 
to which we owe the preservation of what may be 
regarded as the most typical British race of poultry. 

Economic Qualities. — It cannot be claimed that 
the English Game has ever attained a large measure 
of popularity, nor is it likely to do so, owing to its pug- 
nacious nature. Cockerels and pullets will fight when 
quite young, and the ordinary poultry-keeper prefers 
a breed which gives less trouble in that direction. 
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Mr. Herbert Atkinson suggests* that 'this inherent 
quarrelsome disposition, so characteristic of the breeds 
renders it unsuitable for those who have only a con- 
fined space, or desire to keep a large number of fowls, 
and confinement does not suit them; the chickens 
become weakly, and the hens become indifferent 
layers. The Old Enghsh Game is essentially the 
breed for the country gentleman, who desires fowls 
and eggs for his own table.' But there is another 
reason which has prevented their wider adoption, 
especially for exhibition — namely, the custom of dub- 
bing, or cutting off the comb and wattles. Dubbing 
was a necessity for the cockpit, but has no justifica- 
tion in these days. As our purpose is essentially 
practical, it is not requisite that we should discuss the 
ethics of the practice to which reference has been 
made. 

' Old English Game,' says Mr. Atkinson,! ' stand in 
front of any variety whatever as table fowls, carrying, 
as they do, the largest proportion of white, deUcate, 
and nutritious meat, with the smallest amount of 
waste, offal, or bone. They carry more breast meat 
in proportion to their size than any other fowl, and, 
kUled from a good run, they resemble the phtasant 
in flavour more than other fowls. Many strains of 
Game are excellent layers of good-sized and beauti- 
fuUy-flavoured eggs, Hennies, Black-breasted Beds, and 
Piles standing first in this respect. If checked when 
wanting to sit, they will continue laying for some 
time. I have had Game hens lay over sixty eggs 
before becoming broody, and continue laying throughout 
the greater part of the year. As sitters and mothers 
they are invaluable : quiet on their eggs, close sitters, 
regular in leaving and returning to their nest, and 
when the brood is hatched they are the best of 
mothers, not trampling and kUUng their chickens by 
treading them under foot, as is often the case with 
large and heavy breeds ; whilst against cats, vermin, 
or, indeed, any enemy, they will defend them to the 
last. Another recommendation is that, according to 
tlieir size and weight, they have smaller appetites, and 
can subsist on less food than any variety ; indeed, on 
a good run they wUl almost get their own living, 
foraging everywhere, not standing idly about as in 
the case of the Asiatic breeds, but ever moving. They 
are very valuable for an unprotected place, whether it 
be a wild run or near a road or a stable-yard, both 
from their activity in avoiding danger themselves, and 
their courage in defending their little ones. They will 
not bear fattening, but are always full of meat if on a, 
good range, and with suitable food they are plump and 
meaty from little chickens, while their quick growth 
and hardihood are two other valuable points not to be 
lost sight of. They wiU roost in the trees throughout 
the winter with impunity ; indeed, they never do so 

* ' New Book of Poultry ' (London, 1902), p. 350. 

t ' The Old English Game Fowl ' (London, 1891), pp. 55-56. 



well, nor show such splendid condition and plumage, 
as when they roost in the trees or open sheds, etc., all 
the year round.' 

The great value of this breed is for crossing, and if 
mated with soft-fleshed races, such as the Dorking or 
the Buff Orpington, the progeny is unsurpassable in 
flesh qualities. 

Description.— In body the Old English Game is 
broad in breast, full and straight, of medium length, 
firm and muscular, well rounded on the sides, wide at 
the shoulders, and tapering well to the tail ; the neck 
is rather long, powerful, especially near the shoulders, 
and well covered with an abundance of long hackle 
feathers, well on to the shoulders ; the head is narrow, 
medium in length, beak strong and slightly curved, 
eyes full, bright, and expressive ; the thighs are short 
and stout, with rather long shanks, substantial in bone, 
flat and unfeathered; toes long and well spread, so 
that the bird stands flat on the ground ; the wings are 
long, and very strong ; the tail fuU, well expanded, 
nearly upright, with abundant, broad, and well-curved 
sickles, the saddle-hackle also full. The appearance 
is that of a rather large, round, full-fronted, muscular, 
but perfectly symmetrical fowl, active and sprightly. 
Weight : males, 7 to 9 pounds ; females, 5 to 7 pounds. 

Varieties. — The varieties of English Game are 
very numerous, and it would require a large amount 
of space to deal with these in detaU. For the reason 
that the breed is chiefly to be recommended for cross- 
ing purposes, it is unnecessary that we should do more 
than briefly mention the principal colours. 

Black-bee ASTED Bed (Fig. 9) . — Those with white legs 
are sometimes called Derby Beds, as they were largely 
bred at Knowsley. The cocks have deep black breast, 
thighs, and tail; dark golden-red neck and saddle- 
hackle ; deep red back and whigs, the latter with a 
dark blue bar. Some strains of Black-breasted Beds 
have yellow legs, and others willow legs. They are 
variations of the first named, but similar in other 
respects. 

Brown-beeasted Bed. — In these the cocks are 
brown, laced or mottled, with light shades on breast 
and thighs ; dark rich brown on back and shoulders ; 
rich brown, streaked with black, on neck and saddle 
hackles ; tail and wings black ; legs dark willow or 
black. 

Pile. — One of the prettiest varieties ; breast, thighs, 
and tail white ; back deep red ; shoulders red ; wings 
(when closed) bay ; neck and saddle hackle orange- 
red and chestnut-red ; legs white, yellow, or willow. 

DuCKWiNG. — There are two colours, yellow and 
silver. In both, cocks on breast, thighs, and tail are- 
black ; back, in yellow, deep gold ; in silver, silver 
white ; neck and saddle hackles, in yellow, straw 
yellow; in silver, silver-white; wings, in yellows, 
copper-maroon with a green-black bar ; in silvers. 
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shoulders and wing-bows silver-white with a bar of 
steel-blue ; legs yellow, willow, olive, or blue. 

White. — Plumage pure white ; legs white or yellow. 

Black. — Plumage glossy black ; legs black or dark. 

Spangled. — Body colour either black, red, blue, or 
buff, evenly spangled with white ; legs billow, yellow, 
or black. 

In addition to the above named are Cuckoos, 
Hennies, Muffs, and Tassells. Full standards will be 
found in 'The Old EngUsh Game Fowl,' by Mr. 
Herbert Atkinson, already referred to, and in the 
' Poultry Club Standards.'* 



INDIAN (CORNISH) GAME. 

NoMENCLATUBE : English, Indian Game; French, Combat- 
tants des lades; Gennan, Indische Kampfer ; Dutch, 
Indische Yechtlioenders ; Italian, ludiaiia ; Spanish, 
Gran Combatienta de Indias; Danish, ludische Kamp- 
hons ; Hungarian, ludiai. 

Vakiety: One. 

Classification : Table. 

Colour of 1"'lesh and Skin : Yellow. 

Colour of Legs : Yellow. 

Colour of Egg-shells : Dark brown. 

The breed which is commonly called Indian Game 
owes its present form to the county of Cornwall, where 
it is largely bred, more especially in the eastern half of 
the county. Around Launceston, Callington, Liskeard, 
and Bodmin, the majority of chickens marketed are of 
this type ; and in West Devon, as in Cornwall, Cornish 
Game fowls are most in favour for table purposes, com- 
manding higher prices than the white, softer-fleshed 
races. And the colour of flesh explains why Indian 
Game were so warmly welcomed in America, where 
yeUow flesh is regarded as fuller in flavour and richer 
than paler-hued breeds. The name, however, is a 
mistake, as these fowls are not directly Indian, nor are 
they, whatever they may have been at first, Game in 
nature. A truer designation would be Cornish fowls, 
but it is too late to secure so desirable an alteration. 

Origin. — Statements as to the origin of the Cornish 
Game are very conflicting. At one time it was sug- 
gested that the breed was a direct importation from 
the East Indies ; the only evidence of which we have 
met with was by ' Game Cock ' (Mr. John Harris, of 
Liskeard), who saidi'f 'A working man, who had 
been in the army and had seen service in India, 
visiting my yards, and on being shown the pens of 
Indian Game, he said, " Why, I've seen lots of those 
in India, and the natives fight them." ' The consensus 
of opinion, however, is that, whilst undoubtedly the 
breed owes much to Asiatic influence, it was produced 
in Cornwall. 

Mr. C. F. Montresor, several years ago, writing upon 
the Aseelj another Asiatic breed, but of true Game 

* London, 1901, pp. 50-53. 
+ StocUeeper, May 7, 1886. 



nature, said that Aseel is the name by which that 
breed is known and styled in India, ' and has been 
adopted in England for some years in order to dis- 
tinguish it from that which is designated " Indian 
Game" (a breed not known to the natives of India), 
and originated in England by the late Sir Walter 
Ealeigh Gilbert upwards of sixty years since, when 
he imported from India some red " Aseel " into Corn- 
wall, and there crossed them with the Derby Black- 
reds. Sir Walter (then General) Gilbert • personally 
gave me this information in 1846.' 

But the Indian Game of fifty years ago were very 
different from what they are to-day. Mr. Harrison 
Weir quotes* a long letter from a Cornish corre- 
spondent in proof of the claim that the breed is not 
^Game,' referring to the older type, which is of no 
moment, as they were not bred for the cockpit. About 
the early seventies a cross was introduced, evidently of 
Malay, or what Mr. Lewis Wright t calls 'Pheasant 
Malay,' for he says: 'From this cross was derived a 
solid black breast and darker colour in the cocks, and 
greater richness of colour and more iridescence of the 
lacing in the hens;, and we suspect the double lacing 
also, which we never remember to have seen before. 
What this Pheasant Malay itself really was we are at 
the present date unable to say.' The following table 
wiU give the composition of the breed : 

Descent of the Indian (Cobnish) Game. 



Aseel 

I 



Malay 

I 



English Game 



Indian Game. 



History. — Mr. Harrison Weir states J that Indian 
Game were exhibited at the Crystal Palace and other 
shows in 1858-1859, but it was practically unknown out- 
side Devon and Cornwall for nearly twenty years after 
that date. Our attention was first called to the breed 
about 1878 by the late Mr. James Dixon, who spoke 
enthusiastically about its value for crossing to produce 
table poultry, but Mr. Lewis Wright had seen a fine 
display at the Plymouth Show of 1870. Breeders were, 
however, slow in recognising the value of the breed 
imtil about 1886, when Mr. John Martin, Mr. James 
Dixon, and others, in the Live Stock Journal, called 
special attention to the breed, and a year later 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, in the Field, advocated the 
Indian Game and Dorking cross for its meat proper- 
ties. In the same year (1887) the breed was intro- 
duced into the United States. It is not too much to 
say that the wider dissemination of the Indian Game 

* ' Our Poultry,' by Harrison Weir, F.E.H.S. (London, 
1903), vol. i.,p. 255. 
t ' New Book of Poultry ' (London, 1902), p. 333. 
X ' Our Poultry,' vol. i., p. 250. 
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has been almost entirely due to its merits for crossing 
with soft-fleshed races, and in the dead-poultry shows 
the major part of the prizes have fallen to such crosses 
when exhibited. 

Economic Qualities.— The Indian Game fowl is 
one of those races which as a pure breed is not to be 
recommended for general adoption. In the first place, 
it is a heavy-boned fowl, slow in growth, and making 
too big a frame in relation to the quantity of meat 
carried thereon to be profitable for marketing purposes. 
What we want in table poultry is a lighter-boned bird, 
quick in growth, and carrying a considerable amount 
of flesh upon the frame. The most earnest advocate 
of the Indian Game could not possibly claim these 
quahties for the breed, and it is much better to recog- 
nise whatever deficiencies it may have. It is true 
that there is a large quantity of flesh upon the 
Indian Game. This, however, is somewhat hard in 
texture, close in grain, and is very yellow. In Corn- 
wall, as ah-eady stated, where there is a large 
amount of Indian Game blood, most of the market 
fowls are very yellow, and as a consequence they do 
not meet with much favour outside their own district. 
Further, the Indian Game is a poor layer, and prob- 
ably her tale of eggs would be as near the bottom in 
number as any pure breed we have. The eggs are very 
rich and fine in flavour, which explains why breeders 
of Indian Game are often very enthusiastic about the 
eggs produced by their birds. 

It would be thought that this breed was of no 
practical value, but its chief merits are seen when it is 
used for crossing purposes, and we have had evidence 
for many years that no breed has served a more useful 
purpose than the Indian Game in this direction. It is 
generally admitted, and we have obtained evidence of 
this fact in other countries as well as our own, that the 
introduction of yellow blood upon the male side, when 
mated with lighter-boned and white-fleshed hens, 
yields very fine quality of flesh. As far as our know- 
ledge goes, the yellow-fleshed varieties are usually 
hardier, and the introduction of this influence gives 
that vigour which is always liable to be lost when we 
are striving to press forward any one special quality. 
It would appear that, taking the different breeds as a 
whole, the white-fleshed varieties are less vigorous than 
those with yellow blood, which fact needs to be recog- 
nised in order that we may as far as possible counteract 
the tendency to enfeeblement which is one of the 
results of breeding under domestication. The cross 
which for a long time was advocated was between the 
Indian Game and the Dorking, and it is the general 
experience that by the use of Indian Game male birds 
with Dorking pullets chickens are secured carrying a 
great wealth of flesh, with much lighter bone than met 
with in the Indian Game, and that the majority of 
these birds will come with white flesh and legs ; in 



fact, many of the finest birds exhibited in dead classes 
have been of this cross, large in size, and with the 
meat well distributed. But it is undoubtedly true that 
the Indian Game and Dorking cross-bred birds are not 
very fast growers, and are more suitable for use when 
six to seven months old than as young chickens. The 
reason for this is not easUy explained, but we have to 
take facts as they are. 

Another cross which for some classes of trade is 
distinctly better to secure early chickens is between the 
Indian Game and Buff Orpington or the Lincokishire 
Buff. This certainly yields a very fine quality of flesh, 
and our own observations have shown that, as a rule, 
the chickens are lighter in bone than the Indian Game 
and Dorking cross, whilst they reach marketable con- 
dition much earlier. A difficulty, however, arises in 
that a distinctly larger number of the chickens come 
with yellow legs and flesh, due to the fact that there is 
a great amount of yeUow blood in the Buff Orpington. 
It is well known that this breed owes a great deal to 
the Buff Cochin, and although the yellow tinge on the 
flesh and legs has been bred out to a considerable 
extent, yet the influence is only dormant, and when 
the Indian Game is introduced this influence becomes 
much more prepotent. 

Indian Game are somewhat difficult to rear on damp 
places, and should not be bred pure by those who must 
keep their fowls in confinement, as they require plenty 
of range for perfect health ; in fact, only those who 
breed for exhibition or for sale as stock can be recom- 
mended to keep the race. 

Description (Fig. 11). — In appearance the head is 
long and thick, not so fine or keen as in the EngUsh 
Game, nor yet so thick as in the Malay, but with 
beetle or heavy eyebrows, thus following the last- . 
named breed. The skull is broad, the beak very 
strong, well curved, and stout where joining the 
head, giving the impression of great strength; the 
beak is horn or yellow, striped with horn colour ; 
the face is smooth and fine in texture; the comb 
is what is known as pea-shaped, closely cut to the 
head, and very small, as are the wattles; the neck 
is medium in length and slightly arched ; the body 
is very thick and compact, broad in the shoulders, 
tapering well towards the tail ; the back is flattish, and 
the breast is wide in front, sloping well, fairly deep, 
but Tfdth. a, rather flat yet massive appearance; the 
wings are small and carried close to the body ; the 
legs are very strong, the feet corresponding thereto, 
and are widely set apart, and the thighs are thick, 
heavy, and muscular ; the shanks are medium in 
length and well scaled, and are not so long as in the 
Malay or the modern Game. The size varies consider- 
ably — in cocks from 8 to 11 pounds for adults, or even 
more, and in hens 6 to 8 pounds. The carriage is 
upright, commanding, and bold, and the general 
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Fig. 11.— Indian (Cornish) Game. 
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appearance in both sexes is a powerfully-built bird, 
very active, sprightly, and vigorous. The plumage 
should be close to the body — in fact, it cannot be what 
is called too hard. In colour the male bird has on the 
breast, underbody, and thighs a glossy green-black ; 
the neck-hackle is glossy green-black with brown- 
crimson shafts to the feathers ; the back, saddle, and 
saddle-hackle are a mixture of rich green, whilst the 
wing-bow is chestnut with a glossy black bar. The 
hens are of a chestnut-brown with lacing of medium 
size, in some cases double, the markings being a 
metallic green or glossy black. The legs and feet, as 
already stated, are yellow, and the deeper the better. 
Taking it altogether, this is a handsome fowl, which at 
once strikes the onlooker with its vigour and carriage. 

Variety. — As already explained, there is only one 
variety, although two types are met with, one much 
shorter on the leg than the other. 



HAMBUEGH. 

NoMENOLATUEE : Enf/UsJi, Hunganan, Hamburgh ; French, 
Hambourg ; German, Hamburger ; Dutch, Hamburger ; 
Danish, Uamborgerne ; Italian, Amburgo ; Spanish, 
Hamburgo. 

VABiETrEs: Gold-apangled, Silver-spangled, Black, Gold- 
pencilled, Silver-pencilled. 

Olabsification : Non-sitting. 

OoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : Grey. 

CoLOUE OP Legs : Leaden-black in black, leaden-blue in 
other varieties. 

Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — It may be accepted as unquestionable that 
the varieties of Hamburghs, as we know them to-day, 
are traceable to two distinct sources. The two Spangled 
and the Black varieties were evolved in Britain, and 
have been bred in the North of England for a couple 
of centuries, if not longer, whilst the Pencilled came 
from the Netherlands, though they have been altered 
considerably, as we shall see, since their introduction. 
When inquiring as to the origiu, we must deal separately 
with the Spangled and Blacks and the Pencilled. 

The first mention, however, which has been traced 
of a fowl bearing any resemblance to the Spangled 
Hamburgh is from Italy. The great Italian naturalist, 
Aldrovandi, in his work, the first volume of which was 
published in 1599, described a class of fowl which he 
called ' Turkish,' and which certainly had many re- 
semblances to the Spangled Hamburgh, more especially 
in markings and colour of plumage. The illustration in 
that work has had more to do with the recognition of 
the so-called Turkish cock than the letterpress. In 
respect to the comb, the resemblance is remarkable, 
for not only is it what we call ' rose,' but also the spike 
behind is prominent. Hence, as this peculiarity is not 
found in any other race which can be traced back, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that the British Spangles 
were descendants of the fowls described by Aldrovandi, 



although there is no other evidence in support. What 
connection these fowls had with Turkey, and why 
Aldrovandi gave them the name of Turkish, or how 
they passed to Britain, if they did so, is buried in 
oblivion. Ferguson* says that 'Hamburgh appears 
but the medium by which they were originally ini- 
ported (in the way of commerce) into this country from 
Turkey or some other Eastern climate,' but gives no 
proof I of their importation. The description given by 
the same writer + from Buffon resembles the Hamburgh 
of to-day only in name, whilst the quotation from 
Chaucer's 'Nonne's Preeste's Tale' needs a strong 
imagination to connect it with that bred. In fact, it is 
very evident that earlier writers often confounded it 
with the Polish, as both crests and tufts are referred 
to. Dickson % states that ' the Hamburgh is evidently 
a variety of the Paduan (Polish),' and such an opinion 
appears evident in the earlier editions of Moubray. 
These references had no connection with the Spangled 
or Black Hamburgh. Mr. Harrison Weir suggests § 
that the Spangled Hamburgh was produced by crossing 
the old Spotted-breasted Game with the Dutch Ever- 
lasting Layers, but offers no evidence in support, and 
it is diffioult to discover how the rose comb would be 
produced by such a mixture of races. 

So far as the Pencilled varieties are concerned, we 
are on safer ground. In the earUest edition (fifth) we 
possess of Moubray's work || it is stated that ' There is 
a small variety now imported from Holland, called 
Everyday hens, which are everlasting layers.' Many 
references are made in older books and pubhoations to 
birds under this or similar names, but the best we have 
seen is by Mr. B. P. Brent,^ in which he says that the 
Dutch Every-day Layer ' is widely spread over England, 
and is much esteemed for the production of eggs. It 
has been long known among us, and various districts 
have various names for it. . . . These fowls are rather 
small, but neat and nicely made ; they have rose combs, 
which should terminate in a single point, directed 
backwards. . . . They are the best sort for laying I 
know of, though their eggs are smaller than those of 
some other kinds — still, not smaller than of those of the 
generahty of common fowls. It is very rare for true 
birds of this breed to want to sit, but they continue to 
lay throughout the summer ; from this reason, and 
also that they are imported from Holland, they have 
received the name of Dutch Every-day Layers.' He 
further names what he regards as a cross between them 
and the Spanish fowl, of which ' some are single- 
combed, but most of them have a peculiar-shaped 

* 'Rare and Prize Poultry,' by G. Ferguson (London, 
1854), p. 267. 

t Ihid., p. 270. 

J 'Poultry,' by W. B. Dickson (London, 1838), p. 15. 

§ ' Our Poultry,' by Harrison Weir, F.Z.S. (London, 1903), 
vol. ii., p. 528. 

I ' A Practical Treatise on Domestic Poultry,' by Bon- 
ingfcon Moubray (Loudon, 1824), p. 19. 

II Cottage Gardener (London, 1852), p. 422. 
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comb, appearing like two single combs united at the 
extremities.' 

That the Pencilled Hamburgh originated in the 
Netherlands would appear certain. Mr. Harrison 
Weir* speaks of purchasing, over fifty years ago, 
specimens of Gold and Silver Pencilled at Leaden- 
hall, freshly brought over, but makes no mention as 
to whether they were rose-conabed. It is evident, 
however, that the breed at that period was very similar 
to the Friesland and the Campine, which we have known 
for more than twenty years in Holland and Belgium, 
and which latter has recently attained a measure of 
popularity in Britain, save that it has a single comb. 

Rose-combed specimens of this race are bred in the 
Low Countries, as shown later. Our view is that the 
Pencilled Hamburghs came thence, and that the rose 
comb was fixed by breeding after they were imported, 
thus bringing them into conformity with the Mooney 
or Pheasant fowls, with which in general character 
they had so much affinity. This view is supported by 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, who says : f ' The Pencilled 
birds formerly were, and still are, imported in con- 
siderable numbers from Holland, under the names of 
Pencilled Dutch and Dutch Every-day Layers ; but 
the Spangled birds appear to be exclusively English 
fowls, and are essentially distinct varieties, differing in 
size, plumage, and in formation of the skull.' 

Histo.ry. — Many are the names under which the 
Hamburghs have been known. The designations 
have included: Moonies, Pheasant, Bolton Grey, 
Bolton Bay, Creoles, Creels, Chittepratts, and Moss, 
in addition to those common at the present time, or 
which have already been mentioned. Of these the 
Spangled were variously called : Moonies, Pheasant, and 
Moss ; the Blacks, Black Pheasant ; and the PencUled, 
Bolton Grey, Bolton Bay, Creoles, Creels, Chitte- 
pratts, and Dutch Every - day Layers. It would 
appear that they have been bred in the border districts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire for at least two cen- 
turies, for a writer in the early years of the eighteenth 
century J says : 

' One of my pleasant reminiscences of this county 
(Lancaster) is the pleasure with which I regarded 
their pretty fowl, the Black Pheasants, as they called 
them, and which furnished me with many a dehcious 
fresh egg for my breakfast. . . . The stout peasants 
regard them with much favour, and point with pride to 
their white ears and flat combs.' 

Here we have evidence of the peouUarities of the 
breed clearly defined as we know them today. It 
would appear that the Moonies, as they were called in 
Lancashire, and the Pheasant, the term used in York- 

* ' Our Ponltry,' vol. ii., p. 520. 

t'The PoTiltry Book,' by W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. 
(London, 1873), p. 176, 

X ' A Trip to the North of England,' by Thomas Sutlief 
(London, 1702). 



shire, were bred equally with Golds and Silvers in both 
counties; but as intercommunication was limited in 
those days, and exhibitions unknown, there were slight 
differences between the two, yet only very shght, and 
the type was practically the same. 

Spangled Hamburghs are, therefore, really the old 
Lancashire Mooney or Yorkshire Pheasant breed, 
and owe their perfection to the careful way in which 
they have been bred in these two counties. Long 
before the era of modern shows there were small 
village exhibitions at which the colliers, hand-loom 
weavers, and others of the industrial population com- 
peted with each other's fowls. In those days only 
the hens were shown, for the cocks were regarded as 
too ugly. It was by the introduction of a cross be- 
tween the Yorkshire and a Mooney cock that the 
gentlemen were made fit for the show pen. It was 
the custom for the exhibitors to take their birds under 
their arms to a room and show them on a table, each 
exhibitor arguing for the good points of his birds, whilst 
his rivals pointed out their defects. The judge stood 
at one side of the table and heard all that was said ^ro 
and con for each bird, of which two were on the table 
at one time. The worst of these was taken away, the 
one left having to face the next competitor, and so on. 
That left at the conclusion of the contest was declared 
the winner. This system, which would be utterly im- 
practicable nowadays, doubtless had much tg do with 
the perfection to which the breed was brought, for 
each breeder learnt just in what way his bird was de- 
ficient, and he could seek to remedy the defect. In 
the show-pen at the present time — in this country at 
least — he has usually to be content with the fact that 
. he is beaten, and must find for himself why. 

When poultry shows became common in the middle 
of last century, it is small wonder that exhibitors 
were most numerous in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
where even now shows are more popular than in any 
other part of the country. 

The fixing of the name ' Hamburgh " would appear 
to have been largely due to the Eev. E. S. Dixon, M.A., 
a prolific writer in the Gardeners' Chronicle and Agri- 
cultural Oasette, and whose book on poultry was 
published in 1850. He — upon what groimds we know 
not — appropriated the name, securing its adoption by 
the Birmingham Show, and so it remains, although 
the breed has no connection with the great port on the 
Elbe. From that time onwards it has been given to 
the breed, which with varying fortunes has remained, 
though no longer with the same popularity for practical 
purposes. It is yet the best layer we have, and, were 
the size of eggs produced equal to their number, it 
would he facile princeps among the non-sitting races. 

Economic Qualities. — At first sight the Ham- 
burgh would appear to be among the most useful of 
our breeds of poultry. It has been bred for a long 
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time, and is certainly one of the most beautiful of our 
domestic fowls, whilst its prolificacy as a layer is 
unquestionable. No other breed can be depended 
upon to produce as many eggs, and hens laying 200 to 
230 per annum are by no means uncommon. If we 
could, therefore, disregard all other considerations, and 
merely take the combination of striking external 
characteristics with great egg production^ the con- 
clusion we should arrive at would be that this breed of 
fowl should be universally popular. It is, however. 



section of domestic poultry. It is well known that 
eggs under 2 ounces, if we except the very scarce 
periods of the year, are not saleable upon the markets 
for breakfast purposes. They can, of course, always 
be sold for cooking, but cooking prices are not 
satisfactory to the producer. The varieties of the 
Hamburgh which lay the largest eggs are the Blacks, 
Silver-spangled, and Gold-spangled, and their position 
would be about the order named. As a rule, however, 
the eggs from hens of these three varieties do not 




Fig. 12. — Silvbk-spangled Hamburgh Cock. 



seldom that we find Hamburghs upon farms, either 
pure or crossed, for which there must be some explana- 
tion. It is not sufficient to remember that the Ham- 
burgh is a small-bodied fowl, and therefore not of 
much value for table purposes, because this in itself 
would be more than compensated by the productive- 
ness in egg fruit. The fact is that the Hamburgh, as 
a practical fowl, does not meet market requirements, 
so far as size of egg is concerned, and in our judgment 
that explains why the breed has, to a large extent at 
any rate, been almost entirely relegated to the fancy 



scale more than 19 ounces to 20 ounces the dozen, and 
if one of these were placed in an ordinary egg-cup it 
would be nearly hidden. Consequently, the consumer 
would feel that he was not getting a fair share of the 
breakfast, and instead of the dish of eggs being an 
attractive feature of the table, it would seem as if the 
egg and its cup were not in keeping. Further, from 
the buyer's point of view in purchasing Hamburgh 
eggs, these seem to be dear, and if we take those 
produced by other breeds which weigh 25 and 30 per 
cent, more, it will at once be seen that, to pay for 
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what is being received, Hamburgh eggs should be 
bought at a corresponding reduction in price per 
dozen. 

These facts are stated with a view of drawing the 
attention of producers to a very important question. 
^Ye cannot alter market requirements, and in the 
general interest of the poultry industry it would be 
inadvisable to do so. Of course, a solution of the diffi- 
culty, partial at any rate, would be to sell eggs by 
weight, but in that case small eggs would suffer con- 
siderably in demand, if not in price, and if Hamburgh 
eggs were sold by weight the bulk would be used for 



For every poultry-keeper who is a fancier, there are 
probably fifty who do not care about exhibition points 
at all, and they look to practical results. Any breed, 
therefore, which fails so seriously as the Hamburgh is 
greatly handicapped in the race for popularity. 

It is generally admitted that Hamburghs thrive best 
where they have plenty of scope and are not kept in 
confinement, although large numbers are maintained 
in that manner. They are splendid flyers, and can 
easily clear a 10-foot fence. One of the greatest diifi- 
culties with regard to the breed, more especially of the 
Gold and Silver spangles, is the necessity for keeping 




Fig. 13. — Black Hamburghs. 



cooking purposes rather than upon the breakfast-table, 
though to some extent they might be poached or fried. 
The Hamburgh, therefore, as a pure-bred fowl, is not 
one which can be recommended to utilitarian poultry- 
keepers. From its prolificacy it is very useful for 
crossing purposes, only we must bear in mind that such 
crosses be made with a breed which lays a much larger- 
sized egg. It is for this reason that many breeders of 
Hambm-ghs have crossed them with the Minorca, and 
with manifest benefit. There is no reason, however, 
why the Hamburgh should not in future, even as a pure 
breed, become much more popular. We cannot expect 
this to be so, however, vmtil the eggs are larger in size. 



separate pens in order to breed exhibition cocks and 
hens. That is, as we explain elsewhere, a very serious 
drawback to any race of poultry for practical purposes, 
and has the effect of relegating them to the ornamental 
class, as the poultry-keeper for profit, whilst he may 
desire to keep pure races, has no wish to adopt methods 
of this kind. We, however, deal with the question in 
another place. 

The most serious hindrance, however, after the lack 
of size in eggs, is the fact that many of the best 
exhibition Hamburghs are trimmed — that is, the comb 
is carved into the proper shape. We are inclined to- 
think that careful breeding has to some extent obviated. 
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the necessity for this, but it must be recognised that 
there is still a great deal of it, and any breed which 
requires cutting ia this way must be limited in the 
number of its adherents. In spite of the fact that the 
custom is more or less recognised, there are many — we 
hope very many — who would refuse to descend to such 
a method. Of course, for non-exhibition purposes the 
system is absolutely to be deprecated. 

Description. — There can be no question that the 
Hamburgh is one of the most beautiful of our races of 
poultry in that it combines perfection of form, com- 
pactness of structure^ brilliance of plumage, with 
graceful, active habit of body. The size is,, as already 
indicated, small, the Pencilled cocks weighing about 
44 pounds, and Pencilled hens 3^ pounds ; the Spangled 
and Black cocks are 5^ pounds, and hens 4^ pounds. 
The flesh is greyish in colour, and whilst young 
chickens are very delicate in meat qualities, their 
lack of size makes them useless for ordinary market 
demands ; moreover, the flesh is a little too compact. 
The head of the bird is short and smart, and is sur- 
mounted in the cooks by a large comb, which is square 
and broad in front, although in conformity with the 
general size of the fowl, gradually tapering towards 
the back, and ending with a long spike extending in 
a straight line with the upper surface of the comb, 
which should be firmly set upon the head. That 
upper surface is very level, and is covered with fine 
points. In hens the comb is the same, only much 
smaller. The face and eyes are red, and the carlo bes 
a,r6 pure white, smooth, and as round as possible ; in 
fact, a large amount of importance for exhibition pur- 
poses is laid upon the earlobes. The neck is medium 
in length, and well arched ; the neck -hackle, as also 
the saddle-hackle, is full and long, and the plumage is 
very profuse. The breast of the bird is prominent and 
round, and the body is medium in length ; the thighs 
are slender and short, and the legs small in bone and 
medium in length. The wings are large and carried 
well up, whilst the tail is long and the sickle feathers 
broad, a good tail being most important. A great 
point with regard to this fowl is the excellence of what 
is called its style — that is, gracefulness of carriage. 

Varieties. — As already explained, there are five 
varieties of Hamburghs — Gold - spangled, Silver - 
spangled. Blacks, Gold-penciUed, and Silver-pencilled. 

Spangled (Pig. 12).— In the Spangled the Golds have 
a ground colour of rich golden bay, and in the Silvers 
of silvery white. Each feather in the hens, and on 
certain parts of the body in cocks, is tipped with a round 
spot or sapngle, which should be green-black, and it is 
that which gives the beautiful appearance to these 
birds. It is usually found in the greatest perfection in 
the hens. In the cocks the spangle is found on the 
breast and thighs, and at the end of the sickle 
feathers and tail coverts. The shoulders, wing-bows, 



and back have small black, dagger-shaped tips to each 
feather. 

Black (Pig. 13). — This variety is of a beautiful 
soft green-black over the entire body, also the tail and 
wings, and the more perfect and brilliant the plumage 
the better is the bird for ornamental purposes. 

Pencilled. — In the Pencilled varieties we have the 
ground colour as in Spangled, namely, golden bay 
and silvery white, and the markings are found in the 
same parts of the body, except that each feather is 
evenly and distinctly pencilled across with fine parallel 
lines. When this pencilling and the intervening ground 
colour are of the same breadth, the effect is very striking 
indeed. 

BEDCAP. 

NoMEXCLATUKE : EiigUsTi, Kedcap; Frencli, Chapon Kouge; 
Ge)»iam, Eothkappen; JJutclt, Eoodkappen; Hungarian, 
Veresbobitas ; tne English name is usually adopted in 
other countries. 

Varieties ; Derbyshire ; Yorkshire. 

Classification : Non-sitting. 

CoLOUK OF Flesh and Skin : Grey. 

CoLouK OF Legs : Slate colour. 

Colour of Egg-Shells : White. 

Origin. — It is generally admitted that the Eedcap 
is closely related to the Gold-spangled Hamburgh, 
but the relationship is not easily determined, and we 
are unable to trace direct connection between them. 
Various suggestions have been made with respect to 
the two breeds. The late Mr. Henry Beldon, more 
than twenty years ago, expressed to us his opinion that 
Eedcaps were coarsely- bred Gold - spangled Ham- 
burghs, in which size of body and of comb had been 
striven for in contradistinction to the sprightly carriage, 
neat body, and finer comb of the last-named breed. 
That view cannot be supported by any facts obtainable 
at the present time. Our own view is that in the Eed- 
cap we see the original type of the Gold-spangled 
Hamburgh. The differences are what might be ex- 
pected by breeding on opposite lines. It is generally 
thought that there has been a cross introduced of Old 
Enghsh Game blood. This view is held by Mr. Albert 
E. Wragg, who has bred the' Kedcap for many years, 
in the last edition of Wright's ' Book of Poultry,'* and 
Mr. Thos. Watchorn holds the same opinion, in that he 
says :f ' I have long since come to the conclusion that 
the Eedcap was produced by crossing the Gold- 
spangled Hamburgh and the Black-red Game fowl,' 
by which we suppose is meant the Old English Game. 
In support, the pugilistic nature of the breed would 
show a connection therewith, and also the occasional 
tendency to tint in the shells of the eggs. 

History. — At one time these fowls' were very 
common in Yorkshire, more especially among the hUls 

'' 'New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 

t Poultry, July 13, 1883. 
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in the southern part o£ that great county, and in Derby- 
shire. Thirty years ago at shows in the Sheffield district 
well-filled classes of Redcaps were regularly seen. 
But for reasons which have not been explained that is 
no longer the case, and the Derbyshire breeders almost 
alone have remained true to then- old favourites. 
Probably the finer quahties of the Hamburgh, and the 
fact that classes are provided for the latter at exhibi- 



its merits as an economic fowl. Amongst the hills of 
Derbyshire it is bred to a considerable extent, and is 
there regarded both for eggs and meat properties as a 
most valuable fowl. 

Economic Qualities. — This breed is remarkable 
as an egg-producer, in which respect it equals the 
Hamburgh so far as number is concerned, whilst the 




Fig. 14.— Ebdcaps. 



tions all over the kingdom, and the less attractive 
appearance of the Bedcap, led fanciers to substitute 
one breed for the other. In the eighties it appeared 
as if the Eedcap would become extinct for practical 
purposes, but the efi'orts of a few breeders have pre- 
vented so undesirable a result, and it has won a fair 
amount of attention, by no means, however, equal to 



eggs are|much larger, averaging 2 ounces each. Even 
among birds bred for exhibition fecundityjis highly 
developed, as we have record of a pullet which in 107 
days produced 106 eggs, and during twelve months 
laid 220 eggs. The eggs are rich in flavour, thus sup- 
porting the suggestion that Game influence is present. 
They are capital winter layers if bred early and well 

4 
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housed. The birds are light in bone and carry a con- 
siderable amount of flesh for a non-sitting breed. The 
chickens are hardy and easUy reared, feathering 
quickly, and very self-reliant, as they are excellent 
foragers. But hardihood is a very striking quality of 
the Eedcap, and we have seen specimens among the 
Derbyshire hills when there were several inches of 
snow on the ground actively scratching about wherever 
a bare patch was visible, and in full lay at the time. 
Our experience has shown that these fowls, by nature 
mountaineers, thrive better in hilly districts than on 
the plains, which fact should be remembered by those 
who are disposed to select the breed. It is essentially 
a practical fowl, in which economic quaUties are 
highly developed, and but for the coarse comb would 
doubtless have attained a much greater degree of 
popularity. 

Description. — The most prominent feature of the 
Eedcap, and the one which suggested its name, is the 
comb. That is rose, as in the Hamburgh, but very 
much larger, and distinctly coarser — in fact, frequently 
the comb is so large that it hangs on one side, and 
when such is the case the appearance is certainly not 
attractive. It is full of points on top, and has a spike 
behind, but the latter is short. This breed has the 
largest rose comb seen on any fowl. In size of body 
the Eedcap differs greatly from the Hamburgh, as 
males weigh from 6J to 7^ pounds, and females from 
5j to 6J pounds. But for the fact of this larger size it 
is probable that the breed would have been merged 
in the Gold-spangled Hamburgh. In plumage the 
ground colour is red, and thus differs from the golden 
bay of the last-named variety, lacking the sharp con- 
trasts found in that breed, as the black does not show 
so clearly owing [to the deeper body colour. In the 
cock the hackles are striped with black, and both in 
cocks and hens there are the moon tippings or spangles, 
but in the cock the underparts and the tail are black. 
The beak in both sexes is horn colour ; the eye red ; 
the comb, face, wattles and earlobe red ; and the legs 
and feet slate colour. 

Varieties. — There are two recognised varieties of 
the Eedcap, namely, the Derbyshire and the York- 
shire, although breeders frequently divide them into 
three classes — that is, the large, medium, and small- 
combed respectively. For our purpose it will be 
enough if we omit the last named, as they are nearly 
allied to the Gold-spangled Hamburgh. 

Dbebyshirb Ebdcaps (Fig. 14) are medium in comb, 
the measurements of which are 5^ inches long and 
3| inches wide, and deep in proportion. In many of the 
best specimens the comb is almost round, whilst in 
others it is broad in front and tapering behind, though 
never to a fine point. The former is generally preferred. 

The YoEKSHiEB Eedcap is larger and coarser in 
comb, which naturally is higher, with a decided 
tendency to one side. The effect is by no means 



pleasing, and so long as external characters are re- 
garded, which we hope will always be the case, 
excessive development of any point is undesirable. 
Moreover, the discomfort of so large a comb is very 
great, and the production and support of a huge mass 
of flesh means waste of vigour and of effort. 

SCOTCH GBEY. 

NoMENCLATUBE : English, Scotch Grey; French, Cocou 
d'ficosse ; German, Graue Schotten ; DutcJi, Schotsch 
Grey ; Italian, Coucou de Scozia ; Spanish, Couoou de 
Sscocia ; Hungarian, Sziirke SkcJt. 

Vabiety : One. 

Classification : Non-sitting. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLOUB OF Legs : Mottled. 

CoLOUB or Egg-shells: White. 

Origin. — The foundation of the Scotch Grey is 
buried in oblivion, and inquiries made carry us back 
upwards of half a century, but not beyond. In a work 
by Mrs. Fergusson Blair, published nearly fifty years 
ago, it is stated that * ' in Scotland this breed is much 
valued. It is of great antiquity, and stiU to be found 
in the most remote districts. . . . Some assert that it 
is a mere modification of the Dorking, fine specimens 
of which occur of similar colour, which I have heard 
styled the " Blue Mottle," and it cannot be denied that 
it is largely imbued with the blood of these.' 

Other writers support the suggestion that the breed 
has been established for a long period of time, but no 
definite information can be obtained as to its origin. 
Several years ago a writer + said that ' it is thought to 
have originated from the old barn-door fowl of Scot- 
land, and has been raised to its present state of per- 
fection by careful breeding and selection.' There is 
certainly no evidence that the Dorking was used in its 
production, although that breed has been long known 
in Scotland ; and the fact that the shape is very differ- 
ent, and that the fifth toe — a tendency to which is 
always apparent where Dorking blood is present — is 
never met with in the Scotch Grey. Mr. Harrison 
Weir J says that during visits to Dumfriesshire in 
1862-1864 he found the ordinary fowl of the country 
largely grey in body colour, which fact would support 
the contention that the Scotch Grey, as we know it 
now, has been evolved from the barn-door fowl found 
in North Britain, but which may in its turn have been 
influenced both by the Dorking and the fighting Game 
centuries ago. 

History. — We have always held the opinion that 
this breed has never received full justice even in its 
native country. Thirty years ago it was kept to a much 
greater extent than is now the case. At that period 
the breed was widely distributed around Melrose and 

* ' The Heuwife,' by Mrs. Fergusson Blair, of Balthayook 
(Edinburgh, 1862), pp. 128, 129. 

+ Live Stock Journal Almanack, 1895jP. 199. 

t ' Our Poultry,' by Harrison Weir, jf.Z.S. (London, 1903), 
p. 352. 
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Eelso, in Lanarkshire, and in the Carse of Gowrie, to 
our personal knowledge, and the display of Scotch 
Greys at the Edinburgh Poultry Show in 1877 was 
remarkable both for numbers and quality. But a de- 
cline set in, doubtless owing to the introduction of 
other races, which has continued. The fowls met with 
upon farms are no longer of this type, in spite of efforts 
— very spasmodic, it is true — to regain the ground lost. 



of large white-shelled eggs, and it is a fact that during 
later years the enormously increasing demand for eggs 
has led to the substitution of other races, such as the 
Minorca, the Leghorn, and the Plymouth Kock, for the 
Scotch Grey. And, further, in these days the market 
demand is not for very large eggs, but rather those of 
a medium weight. What is lost in number of eggs is 
more than gained by the excellent flesh properties of 




Fig. 15. — Scotch Greys. 



Economic Qualities. — The Scotch Grey might 
almost be classed as a General Purpose breed but for 
the fact that many hens do not, as a rule, show any 
■desire to sit, and such as become broody are very un- 
reUable indeed, often deserting their nests after a few 
days. They are very hardy indeed, and the chickens 
iire easily reared, as nught be expected, coming as 
they do from Scotland. They are fairly good layers 



this fowl. The meat is well placed, abundant and of 
good flavour, partaking of that juiciness when cooked 
which is preferred upon our markets, more especially 
in a country like Scotland, where fattening is not 
practised. These birds are not so long in body as 
several of the table breeds, and could not be placed in 
the front rank ; but where the demand is both for eggs 
and poultry, combined with vigour of constitution, the 

4—2 
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Scotch Grey deserves attention, and it is to be regretted 
that the breed is not better known. Even in poultry- 
keeping fashion has a potent influence, and cannot be 
ignored. The Scotch Grey has proved an excellent 
cross, and with the white-fleshed races especially is 
able to give that hardihood so essential where the con- 
ditions are less favourable, or a measure of forcing is 
employed. 

Description (Fig. 15). — The plumage in this breed 
is pecuhar to itself. The ground-colour is of a pale 
bluish-grey, and each feather is clearly and evenly 
barred with a dark metallic blue. The barring on the 
body, thighs, and wings is straight across the feathers, 
and should be equal distances from each other ; whilst 
on the hackles, saddle, and tail it has a slight angle 
from the edge to the centre. In the hens, however, the 
markings are larger and more clearly defined than in 
the males. One difficulty in breeding, found with all 
fowls having cuckoo plumage, is that some birds are 
very light and others dark, almost black. In chickens 
generally the lighter birds prove to be cockerels and the 
darker pullets. The beak is white, or white streaked 
with black ; the eye is red ; the comb, face, ear-lobes 
and wattles bright red ; and the legs and feet mottled 
black and white ; the comb is single, fine in texture, 
and medium in size, firmly set on the head ; the head 
and neck are long ; the breast broad and full ; the 
back broad and short ; and the legs long with strong 
bone. Weight : males, 9 to 11 pounds ; females, 7 to 9 
pounds. At one time there was a distinct tendency to 
the Dorking type, and in some strains there had been 
crossing with the Cuckoo Dorking. In a letter written 
by the Hon. Miss Hubbard under the cognomen ' Hen- 
wife,' * it was stated that many of the birds bred came 
with soft feather and Dorking shape ; but that is no 
longer the case, thanks to the Scotch Grey Club, as a 
more upright, sprightlier bird is preferred, following 
more after the Game type. 



OEPINGTON. 

Nomenclature : Orpington is used in all countries. 
Taeleties : Black, Buff, White, Spangled. 
Classification : General Purpose. 
CoLouB OP Flesh and Skin: in Blacks, grey; in other 

varieties, white. 
CoLouK OP Legs : in Blacks, black ; in other varieties, white. 
Colour op Egg-shells : Medium brown. 

Origin. — The varieties which are designated by 
the name Orpington must be dealt with separately in 
respect to their origin, as they have no relationship 
whatever. But the plasticity of the domestic fowl is 
evidenced by the way in which the differing characters 
and tendencies have been brought into unison. 

Black. — This variety was originated by the late 

* Live StocTc Journal, December 11, 1885, p. 564. 



Mr. WilUam Cook, then living at Orpington, Kent, an( 
he gave that cognomen to the new fowls, as he wai 
perfectly justified in doing. It will be better tc 
describe the process of evolution in his own words.* 

' I . . . commenced mating Minorca cocks vdth 
black Rock hens, then Langshan cock to the above 
hens.f I may mention that I used birds which 
exhibitors would have termed useless — Minorca cocks 
with red in their earlobes, which caused them to be 
unsuitable for breeding pure birds ; the black Plymouth 
Eock hens thrown on one side by exhibitors as being 
sports only from the grey ; and the clean-legged Lang- 
shans, of no use whatever to breed birds such as were 
required by the standard of the Langshan Club at that 
time. Such birds as these were put on one aide for 
laying purposes or for the pot.' 

Mr. Cook goes on to claim that these rejected speci- 
mens are generally admitted to be the best layers, and 
therefore that the mating produced a finer fowl than 
any of the parents. It can readily be admitted that 
by crossing a greater amount of vigour is obtained, 
which is all to the good, and the combination resulted 
in a large, useful fowl, specially suitable for residents 
in towns and manufacturing districts. The following 
table shows the descent of the Black Orpington. 

Black Minorca Black Plymouth Rock 



Clean-legged Langshan 



Black Orpington. 

It would be erroneous to state that all Black Orping- 
tons have descended in the above manner, and in some 
strains there has evidently been a considerable infusion 
of Cochin blood ; in fact, many more nearly resemble 
in brilliancy of plumage and shape the Black Cochins 
exhibited about twenty-five years ago, differing merely 
by absence of heavy hocks; and leg feathers. 

Buff. — The origin of this variety is a disputed 
point, one which has not been satisfactorily settled. 
The Buff Orpington undoubtedly owes its popularity in 
the first place to the late Mr. WOham Cook, who 
claims that he originated it by an admixture of Gold- 
spangled Hamburghs, Dark Dorkings, and Buff Cochins, 
the descent being stated as follows : 

Gold-spangled Hamburgh Buft Cochin 



I 



Buff Cochin 
I 



Dark Dorking 



I 



Buff Orpington. 

. Be that as it may, what is here assumed to be a new 
breed had been in existence for a long period of time in 

* Fanciers' Gaxette, May 2, 1890, p. 361. 
t We understand this to mean that Langshan cocks were 
mated with the Minorca Eock hens. — E. B. 
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the county of Lincoln. Birds of a similar type have 
been personally known to us for more than twenty 
years, especially in the Spalding, Boston, and Louth 
districts, under the local name of Lincolnshire Buff. 
They were, however, more of the Cochin type, due to 
want of definite aim in breeding and to careful selec- 
tion, but were, as a rule, white skinned and legged, and 
the great majority had feathers down the leg. Hence 
what Mr. Cook states he had accomplished by specific 
matings was already in existence, only needing the 
attention of breeders to secure uniformity and refine- 
ment of type. Lincolnshire breeders regard the breed 
as having been formed thus : 



Buff Cochin 

I 



Dorking 



Coramon Fowl 

I 



Lincolnshire Buff. 



Even if we accept the statement that some of the 
Buff Orpingtons were produced in Kent, there is 
abundance of evidence that the great majority of 
present-day Buffs are directly bred from Lincolnshire 
Buffs without the sUghtest relationship to Mr. Cook's 
strain ; or, as Mr. E. de Courcy Peele says : * ' The 
foundation had been laid many years previous to 
Mr. Cook's time in the shape of the Lincolnshire Buff, 
a variety, if it may be so called, which has for many 
years been the acknowledged farmers' fowl in and 
about Spalding and the neighbouring towns.' 

The White is said to have been produced by a 
compound of White Leghorn, White Dorking, and 
Black Hamburgh. If so, where is the tendency to rose 
combs, as might be expected by only one of the three 
breeds not having a, rose comb ? The whole appear- 
ance indicates a sport from the Blacks. 

Spangled. — Here the origin is said to be a cross 
hetween the Spangled Old English Game and the 
Dorking. Again, the affinity with the Speckled Sussex 
is so striking as to make the two practically the same. 

History. — The Black Orpington was introduced 
in 1886, and was boomed for all it was worth. A 
black fowl, it had special recommendations for resi- 
dents in suburban and manufacturing districts, whilst 
its useful quaUties and undoubted hardihood were 
greatly in its favour. At that period large numbers of 
new breeders were taking up poultry both for exhibi- 
tion and productive purposes. Thus a. new variety 
appealed to them. A few enthusiastic breeders carried 
all before them. At that time breeding was most 
uncertain. We have seen half a dozen distinct types 
in one show, and two, if not three, types shown by oqe 
exhibitor. Perhaps that fact added to the zest, as it 
did to the chances of breeding. The fact is that the 

* ' Orpingtong and All About Them,' by E. de Courcy 
Peele (Eohaon, 1900), p. 12. 



variety was introduced whilst its type was by no 
means fixed, and in a very crude state, certainly not 
worthy of naming as a breed. But that condition of 
things passed in process of time. Whilst its great 
popularity only lasted a few years, it is bred to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Around the Buffs a fierce contest arose, not in 
respect to the qualities or the characteristics of the 
variety, but the name. It is not our purpose to go 
over this ground, as the doing so would be futile. 
Apart from all questions as to the claims put regarding 
the origin, as to whether — which is our belief — the 
Buff Orpington is a refined Lincolnshire Buff, as to 
whether Mr. Cook did not buy Lincolnshire Buffs 
before he introduced Buff Orpingtons, as to whether 
he did not sell Lincolnshire Buffs as Buff Orpingtons, 
and as to whether birds identical and bred from the 
same parents have not been, and are still, sold under 
both designations, there is an important question as to 
name. When Mr. Cook brought out the breed in 
1894 the Orpington Club protested strongly against 
the use of the name Orpington, and others did the 
same. The question was aWy summed up by Mr. 
Lewis Wright :* 

' A breeder might justifiably use any name he likes 
really open to him ; but when a man has already 
appropriated the name of his own residence to one 
breed, of which he tells us the components were 
A, B, and C, there are the gravest objections to his 
giving, years afterwards, the same name, for merely 
trade and advertising purposes, to another " breed," 
which, according to his own account, has no particle 
of A, B, and C, but was built up of X, Y, Z.' 

With these observations we absolutely agree, and 
the Poultry Club failed lamentably in recognising the 
name under these conditions. But the thing is done, 
and cannot now be altered. The ' canniness ' which 
designed the coup has had its reward. But we feel 
that a grave injustice has been done to Lincolnshire 
breeders. The advantage they would have reaped has 
gone elsewhere. Fortunately, ' a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,' and nothing could injure 
the economic qualities of the Buff Orpington, which 
proved to be very great. No breed of fowl has 
attained so universal a popularity, in spite of the many 
disappointments met with. The demand for these 
birds grew so rapidly that it was impossible to meet it. 
Large numbers of half-bred Buff Cochins and Dorkings 
were sold as Buff Orpingtons. We have seen the 
progeny of high-priced birds sold as pure stock, of 
which 75 per cent, were yellow-legged and feather- 
legged. Anything bearing the name ' Buff Orpington ' 
was saleable, or, as a Lincolnshire breeder wrote us, 
' If I call my birds Lincolnshire Buff, I cannot get 
more than 4s. each for them; if I call them Buff 
Orpington, they sell readily at 10s. each.' 

* Feathered World, December 16, 1898. 
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Fig. 16. — Black Orpington Cock. 
Bred by W. M. Bell, St. Leonard's, liingwood. 
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Fig. 17. — Bdff Orpingtons. 
Bred iy Edward A. Cass, Burgh, Lines. 
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But that stage has passed. At first the resemblance 
between the Blacks and Buffs was more imaginary 
than real. Now the latter are longer in leg and more 
upright. But the types have been brought nearer 
together. Even yet there is a tendency to yellow and 
feathered legs, but not nearly to the extent met with 
formerly. As to Whites and Spangled, they have no 
history. 

Economic Qualities.— The tendency of those 
who advocate the adoption of any breed is to exaggerate 
both characters and qualities, and no breed has suffered 
more than the Orpingtons in this respect. If one 
tithe of what has been said respecting them were true, 
they would deserve to be canonized. Such statements 
are very misleading, but the devotees of almost every 
breed appear to be subject to the same contagion at 
one period, generally that of infancy, when proportions 
are by no means true. All breeds must be judged 
practically, and their qualities carefully and calmly 
considered in the light of experience. 

The Black Orpington is a big, bulky fowl ; hardy, but 
not very rapid in growth, as it is somewhat heavy in 
bone. It carries a fair amount of flesh, which is 
greyish-white in colour, but is fine and delicate in skin. 
There is too much flesh upon the legs to regard it as a 
first-class table fowl, though that flesh is juicy and 
decidedly superior to what is found upon more active 
fowls. The bird fattens fairly well, but its grey 
flesh detracts from its appearance when dead. The 
breast meat is not very abundant, considering the 
size of body. The hens are good layers, especially in 
winter, and the eggs are medium in size and in tint. 
For general purposes, and especially for birds which 
must be kept in confinement, in towns and manu- 
facturing districts, its black plumage is a great 
recommendation. All varieties of Orpingtons are good 
sitters and mothers. 

Buff Orpingtons have a combination of qualities 
which is rarely found, namely, white skin and legs and 
the production of tinted-shelled eggs. To that fact is 
due the rapid growth of popularity of the variety. 
Not only do we thus secure the colour of egg-shells 
so much in demand, but such birds as are killed for 
market command a good price. We have found 
these birds hardy upon dry soils. The amount of 
yellow blood in their composition enables them to 
be kept on heavy soils more profitably than other 
white-legged races, though they grow more quickly upon 
lighter soils. The chickens develop faster than Blacks, 
as they are much lighter in bone, but cannot be re- 
garded as very rapid in attainment of maturity. The 
flesh upon the body is well distributed, and chiefly upon 
the breast, where it is plump and thick upon the keel ; 
it is good in flavour, and white, the birds fattening well. 
The hens are excellent layers, and if bred early are very 



productive in winter ; the egg-shells are of a light buff 
tint. This combination of qualities makes the Buff 
Orpington one of the best varieties for general purposes 
we have at present, and we were interested to find, 
during visits to Hungary in 1902 and 1904, that it has 
been introduced into that country as a most suitable 
race for improvement of table qualities and securing 
coloured-shelled eggs. 

Whites and Spangled are not much kept by practical 
poultry-keepers. 

Description. — In appearance the Buff Orpington 
is a large-bodied fowl, standing on rather short legs, 
more especially in Blacks. The body is broad and 
deep, the breast carried well forward, with a long, 
even breast-bone ; the shoulders are broad, and the 
back short and curved ; the wings are of good size, 
and carried close to the body ; the head is small and 
neat, the beak strong, and the comb of medium size — 
where single carried erect, where rose formed close to 
the head ; the wattles are medium in length, and 
round ; the neck gracefully curved, and covered with a 
full hackle ; the tail is of medium length, with well- 
curved sickles in the cock, and carried fairly upward 
in the hen ; the thighs are short, and legs short and 
strong, rather longer in the Buffs than the Blacks ; 
four toes on each foot ; there should be no signs of 
feathers on the legs and feet ; the general appearance 
is that of a short, compact, cobby fowl. Weight : 
males, 9 to 10 pounds ; females, 7 to 8 pounds. 

Varieties. — Black (Fig. 16) has greenish-black 
plumage, with a bright sheen ; the beak is black, as are 
the legs and feet ; the eye is black, with a dark brown 
iris ; the comb, wattles, face, and earlobes red ; combs 
are generally single, medium in size, but a rose-bombed 
variety is bred to a limited extent. 

Buff (Fig. 17). — The colour of plumage varies con- 
siderably from a lemon to deep buff, and is generally 
deeper in the cooks than the hens. Originally black 
feathers were found in the tails in both sexes, but by 
careful selection this feature has been greatly improved. 
It should not, however, be carried to an extreme, and 
it will frequently be found that the black-tailed birds 
are the more vigorous and the better layers. White 
feathers in the wings are often met with, and to these 
sports there will ever be a tendency, as buff is an un- 
natural colour for fowls ; the beak is horn colour, or 
white; the eye, red or brown : the comb, wattles, face, 
and earlobes, red ; and the legs as pure white as 
possible. 

White in all respects the same as Buff, except the 
plumage and beak, both of which are white. 

Spangled follows closely after the Spangled Game — 
that is, the ground colour is black and red, the latter 
predominating, spangled or splashed with white ; le s 
white ; other points as in Buffs. 



CHAPTER IV 



ASIATIC EACES OF FOWLS 



Brahma 
Cochin 
Malay 
Langshan 

IT is generally recognised that the domestic fowl 
originated in Southern Asia, and that the breeding 
of poultry has for many centuries been followed 
very largely throughout the eastern and southern sections 
of that great continent, and in the islands from Japan to 
the Malayan Archipelago. As a result, there are found 
races of decided individuality. In some directions, more 
especially in China and Japan, peculiar forms have 
been developed, largely of a diminutive or bantam 
character, and in what are known as the Japanese and 
Booted Bantams and the long-tailed Yokohama the 
abnormal is very strikingly manifest. "With these 
ornamental races it is not our purpose to deal, as they 
are of small economic value, and are chiefly bred for 
exhibition. But among the larger races several of the 
best known have been imported directly from Asia, 
although considerable modifications have followed their 
introduction into Europe and America. These races are 
of a distinctive type, and as a rule they are large in size 
of body, have long necks and legs, are somewhat heavy in 
bone, and,with one exception, produce tinted-shelled eggs 
— in some cases the shells are very deep in tint. These 
breeds have, without exception, been obtained from the 
countries adjacent to the sea-coast of Asia, or from the 
islands where Europeans have settled, and possibly, as 
the central States of the continent are open to foreign 
trade and travel, we shall learn of other forms or varia- 
tions of those already known to us. Pioneers in the 
opening up of any country are seldom interested in the 
study of animal and plant life, and it is not often that 
we learn much as to these until traders or others have 
been settled for some time. 

Some of the breeds named below are not now of 
practical value, but they have exercised, directly or in- 
directly, great influence upon the evolution of newer 
races, and are capable of doing so in the future, for 
which reasons they are included. 



Java 

Aseel 

Black Sumatra 



BEAHMA. 

JS) OMENCLATURE : In aU countries, Brahma or BraJuna- 

pootra, 
Vaeieties : Light, Dark. 
Classiticatign : General Purpose. 
CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : Yellow. 
CoLOTJB OF Legs : Yellow. 
CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : Mediam brown. 

Origin. — Eespecting the origin of the Brahma 
there has been much controversy, and the facts were 
for a, long time buried beneath a very mountain of 
misstatements, designed in many cases to deceive the 
unwary. It is needless for us to go over this well- 
trodden ground. Those who are sufficiently interested 
to study the subject can find an excellent summary in 
Wright's ' New Book of Poultry.' It may be accepted 
that the Brahma originated in India, where fowls of the 
original type are to be met with, under the name of the 
Grey Chittagong, in the Brahmapootra district. The 
division into two colours is the result of breeding and 
selection in America and England, as the first birds 
were distinctly light in plumage. Mr. Lewis Wright* 
is inclined to accept the suggestion that the Dark 
Brahma was originated by the late George P. Bumham, 
of Boston, U.S.A. 

History. — The first Brahmas appear to have been 
imported into America in September, 1846, brought 
direct from the port of Lukipoor, which is some dis- 
tance from the mouth of the Brahmapootra Kiver. 
The birds were purchased by a man named Charles, 
living in Connecticut, and the first brood were hatched 
in May, 1847. In the autumn of that year they were 
sold to a gentleman called Mr. Virgil Cornish, of 
New Britain, Connecticut, and were bred by him. 
These birds commanded a great deal of attention by 

' New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 



p. 264. 
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their great size, some of the adult cooks weighing 12 
to 14 pounds. They varied a good deal in type, had a 
small comb, and many of the earlier specimens did 
not show the pea comb which is now a fixed character. 
The name Brahmapootra was given to them by a 
committee at Boston in 1850. Three years afterwards 
a pen of these birds was sent by Mr. G. P. Burnham, 
who was then pushing the breed for all it was worth, 
to the late Queen Victoria, and that, so far as is known, 
was the primary introduction into Great Britaiu. They 
were taken up here with a good deal of energy, and 
for a long time held the place as one of the most 
popular breeds, rivalling the Cochin in that respect. 
Unfortunately, many changes have resulted from the 
adoption of different ideals, and to-day the Anaerican 
Brahmas are distinctly different from the English. On 
this side, especially with Dark Brahmas, too much 
attention was paid to the 
pencilliag in the hens, 
nearly everything being 
sacrificed in that direc- 
tion, but both with Lights 
and Darks the greatest 
amount of evil has re- 
sulted from excessive 
development of hocks 
and leg and foot feather- 
ing — in fact, following 
more upon the lines of the 
Cochin type. In America, 
as will be seen by the 
illustration (Fig. 19), the 
development of hocks has 
not been carried to the 
same length. 

If we compare the 
earlier Brahmas with 
those seen to-day, it will 
be noted that the former, 
whilst feathered on the 

legs, were only so to a comparatively small ex- 
tent, whereas to-day long feathers are regarded as 
important. The result has been, from a utihtarian 
point of view, most disastrous. Feather is the most 
expensive material to produce, and hence the birds are 
slower in growth, greater eaters, and distinctly inferior 
in productiveness to the original type. For these 
reasons the Brahma is now practically a fancy fowl, 
and except in the direction noted below, they are 
seldom kept for practical purposes in Europe. 

Economic Qualities. — When first introduced 
the Brahma was undoubtedly a good layer, the eggs 
being deeply tinted in shell, although somewhat small 
in size, as is the case with most of the Asiatic breeds. 
The younger stock were very good upon the table for 
a General Purpose variety, carrying a considerable 




amount of flesh, and they were fairly quick in growth. 
That, however, has been greatly altered. Although it 
must be recognised that the breed is no longer of the 
same value as formerly, there is in it a great amount 
of reserve strength and virility. It is a striking fact 
that some of the best breeds recently introduced have 
had an infusion of Brahma or Asiatic blood, more 
especially from the Light Brahma. 

In Europe we have two breeds, brought out in 
France and Belgium respectively, namely, the Fave- 
roUe and the Coucou de MaHnes, which owe a great 
amount of their value to the Light Brahma influence 
used in the making of these races. For crossing pur- 
poses that variety is very valuable indeed, and there is 
a multitude of ways in which crosses can be made, 
giving splendid results. The point which we should 
like to bring forward is that those who desire to retain 

the good qualities of the 
Brahma, and there are a 
few strains in this country 
of the older type, should 
boldly discard the heavy 
specimens which are 
chiefly in favour. If 
they could obtain from 
breedersbirds of a slighter 
build of body, with com- 
paratively little leg and 
foot feathering, they 
would find them amongst 
the best for this purpose. 
As a pure race, bred upon 
present lines, the British- 
bred Brahma is not to be 
reconunended, and the 
American is decidedly 
superior. 



Fig. 20. — Dakk Beahmas (English Type). 



Description. — The 

Brahma is a large-bodied 
fowl, with full, broad, and deep breast, carried well in 
front ; the back is broad, but short, and the tail, which 
is medium in length, rises sharply from the back and 
nearly upright, being almost as high as the head ; the 
head is small, rather short, well rounded, surmounted 
by a triple or pea comb, which is very small, the centre 
ridge being higher than that on either side ; the beak 
is yellow, and the eye orange-red ; the bird is heavy 
in bone, with strong, powerful legs and feet, thickly 
covered with feathers, and English Brahmas are bred 
with stiff protruding hock feathers, generally propor- 
tionate to the foot and shank feathering. The general 
appearance is that of a large-bodied fowl, with good 
carriage, the body being profusely covered with 
feathering, which is not quite so soft as in the Cochin. 
The skin is yellow, as are the legs and feet. "Weight : 
adult cock, 11 pounds and upwards ; cockerel, 9 pounds. 
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In America, as already indicated, tliere has not been 
the same development of hock, leg, and foot feathering, 
and it is scarcely surprising that the economic qualities 
of the breed have been maintained to a greater extent 
than in this country. 

Varieties.— Light (Figs. 18 and 19).— The plumage 
is of a silvery-white, densely and sharply striped with 
black in the centre of each feather on the neck and 
saddle hackle ; the primary feathers on the wings are 
black or black edged with white, and the tall and tail- 
coverts are glossy black ; the other parts of the body 
are silvery white. 

Dark (Fig. 20).— The head, beak, and shoulder- 
coverts are silvery- white, as are the wing-bows ; the 
neck and saddle hackles are silvery-white, striped with 
black in the centre of each feather; the breast and 
under-parts of the body, thighs, and fluff, the primary 
feathers, legs, and leg feathering, are of a deep, intense 
black, although sometimes this is slightly laced with 
white. In the hens each feather is pencilled with 
silver-white upon a dark ground. 



COCHIN. 

NoMZKCLATUKE : 111 all countries, Coohia or Cooliiii 

Cbina. 
Vakieties : Buff, Partridge, White, Black, Cuckoo. 
Classlfication : General Purpose. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : Yellow. 
Colour of Legs and Feet : Yellow. 
Colour of Ego-shells : Deep brown. 

The race which passes under the above name, and 
was at one time known as the Cochin China, has prob- 
ably exerted greater influence through its importation 
than any other breed which has ever been intro- 
duced. The importation of the Cochin fowl caused 
a boom in poultry-raising which lasted for a con- 
siderable period of time^ This breed, which was 
first known under the name of Shanghai, was 
vaunted to the skies as the best, the most prohiic, 
the handsomest bird that ever was seen. Largely 
owing to the demand for specimens and the desire to 
see the best birds, the exhibition system arose, and but 
for these Influences would never have attained its 
present dimensions. The possession of a pen of these 
birds meant a fortune, so it was said. The hens were 
claimed to lay several eggs per day, the flavour and 
colour of the richest, and fabulous prices — fabulous 
even when compared with those now realized for first- 
class exhibition stock — were given for specimens : 
i650 for a cock or £5 for a setting of eggs Was no 
uncommon figure. Poultry shows became the resort 
of fashionable folk, and crowds attended, struggling 
almost for the right to be there. But in process of 
time the bubble burst, and the vaunted merits of the 
fowl were found to exist only in the imagination of 
those who puffed up the breed. 



Origin. — So far as is known, the original specimens 
came from Shanghai, in China, and had never been 
near Cochin China. It was under the name of 
Shanghai they were first described, and for a long 
time in America it was the object to retain the first 
name ; but Cochin was certainly a more euphonious 
title, and was generally adopted. The first birds 
seen in England were purchased from a ship in the 
West India Docks in 1845, and as they were distinctly 
different from anything known at that time, they 
became popular. We have never been able to trace 
that birds of this type are common even in the 
Shanghai district. It would appear that the earliest 
Cochins were largely buff in plumage, although by no 
means even in colour, as is now the case, many of them 
being much darker. 

H i story.— The first recorded importation, as already 
stated, took place in 1845, though it is said that about 
two or three years before specimens of the breed had 
been seen by officers of both the British Army and 
Navy in China, In 1845 Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
received several birds of this breed, and exhibited these 
at the show of the Eoyal Dublin Society in the April 
of 1846. At a show held in the Zoological Gardens, 
London, in 1845, prizes were given to Malays and 
other Asiatic breeds, but none of the Shanghais or 
Cochins were exhibited. 

As already stated, when once imported they rapidly 
advanced in popular favour. The example of Queen 
Victoria had much to do with this, together with their 
novel appearance. The large size was greatly magni- 
fied, and the hoarse crow was said to be nearly as loud 
as the roar of a lion. When first introduced the breed 
was very uncertain. As already mentioned, the earlier 
birds were largely buff in colour, but sports were soon 
produced, which ultimated in the different varieties as 
seen to-day. The earlier specimens, whilst more 
heavily feathered than the Brahmas, were not nearly 
so profuse as is now the case. Breeding has led to an 
enormous development of hock, leg, and foot feather- 
ing. The fowls, however, were always thickly 
feathered, and the plumage was soft in texture, whilst 
there is a rotundity of shape which is almost peculiar 
to this breed. When the Cochin mania came to an 
end, and it was recognised that the breed was not 
nearly so good in economic properties as had been 
claimed, ordinary poultry-keepers soon abandoned 
them, and for thirty years they have been practically 
in the hands of a comparatively few fanciers. In 
America they have ne attained the same favour as 
they did in this country. 

Economic Quaiities. — Probably one of the 
causes which led to the first popularity of the Cochin 
was the fact that it is a remarkably good layer in 
winter, and at a time when few eggs are obtained 
any breed showing this quality is necessarily much in 
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favour. The hens, however, lay few eggs, taking the 
whole period of the year, and when about fifteen to 
twenty are produced generally desire to sit— in fact, 
they are very intense sitters, and where number of 
eggs is an important consideration this is greatly 
against them. The eggs are small in size, very rich 
in flavour, with a highly-coloured shell. Young 
chickens are tender and fairly good on the table^ but 
when older they cannot be regarded as even possible 
in that respect. The flesh is at all times very yellow, 
and more largely developed on the thighs than the 
breast. This is due to the fact that they are not flyers, 
having small wings, and with such heavy bodies large 
wings would be necessary. As it is one of Nature's 
rules never to develop that which is not needed, the 
muscles of the breast are small, whilst those of the 
thighs and legs are large. 

They are very hardy, and ^ - ' _ v^-l 

can stand almost anyplace 
and soil, but for exhibition 
specimens they must be 
kept on short, level grass, 
as the foot feathering is 
broken and spoiled if the 
grass is long or the ground 
rough. The chickens are 
easy to rear, but slow in 
coming to full growth, 
and the cocks cannot be 
relied upon as breeders 
after they are three years 
old, at which age hens 
are very poor layers 
indeed. Another point 
which militates greatly 
against this breed is the 
amount of food required 
to maintain them. We 
find that this was recog- 
nised even at the very first, 
given of an experiment as 




Fig. 21. — Paeteidge Cochins. 



In 1853 an account* was 
to the amount of food 
required, from which it is shown that the average cost 
of feeding the birds amounted to about 4d. per week, 
which is confirmed by the experience of M. Lemoine.f 
It was shown by this gentleman that Cochins con- 
sumed 17 ounces 296 grains of food per day, as against 
7 ounces 31 grains for Langshans and 4 ounces 398 
grains for Leghorns. 

Description. — The general appearance of the 
Cochin is a strong-bodied fowl, broad, deep, full in front, 
and thickly covered with feathers. The back is short 
and broad, rising to the tail^ which is small and full, 
and free from sickle feathers ; the head is small and 

* ' The Poultry Book,' by Messrs. Wingfield and Jolmson 
(London, 1853), p. 37. 

t 'Poultry-Keeping as an Industry,' by Edward Brown 
(London, 1904), p. 26. 



neat in respect to the general proportions of the breed, 
and the comb is single, small in size, standing perfectly 
upright, and evenly serrated ; the legs and thighs are 
short, widely set apart, and thickly covered with 
feathers, as are the hocks, the latter often curled round 
the joints ; the appearance is bold and massive ; the 
bone is very heavy, giving an appearance of great 
strength, whilst the beak, flesh, and skin are yellow. 
Weight : males, 10 to 12 pounds and upwards ; 
females, 8 to 10 pounds. 

Varieties. — The number of varieties is five — 
namely, Buff, Partridge, White, Black, and Cuckoo. 

In the Bdff, of which there are two shades — 
namely, lemon and cinnamon — the plumage is of an 
even shade, varying' from a lemon-buff to a rich buff, 
perfectlyuniform through- 
out, except that there is a 
little deeper tinge on the 
hackle and saddle feathers, 
and in the case of the cock 
on the wing-bow. 

Paeteidge (Fig. 21). — 
These are beautiful birds, 
rich in colour. The head 
is dark red or orange, 
and the hackles orange or 
golden red, with a black 
stripe in the centre of 
each feather. The breast, 
under - parts, tail, leg 
feathers, and parts of the 
wings are black ; whilst the 
back, shoulders, coverts, 
and wing-bow are a rich 
dark red. 

White. — In these the 

plumage is a pure glossy 

white aU through. 

Black. — In young specimens the plumage is of a 

rich glossy black, and the more metallic in appearance 

the better. 

Cuckoo. — In these the ground colour is a Ught bluish- 
grey, each feather barred across with bands of darker 
grey or blue. 

MALAY. 

Nomenclature : English, Iliwgarian, Malay ; French, 
Malais; Qerman, Mailayen; Dutch, Maleier; Danish, 
Malayere ; /i5aZia«, Malese ; i^ani'sA, Malaya. 

Vabtetizs : Red, Black-red, White, Black. 

CLASsmcATioN : Table. 

CoLOUK OF Flesh and Skin : Yellow. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Yellow. 

Colour of Egg-shells : Dark brown. 

The older works on poultry gave greater prominence 
to the Malay fowl than is the case in more recent pub- 
lications. At that time this breed was the giant 
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amongst domestic fowls, and for crossing purposes it 
was often used. Its influence, as already seen, is 
traceable in the Indian or Cornish Game, which breed 
has, however, taken its place in popular favour. 
Although it cannot be regarded as a breed desirable 
for other than ornamental purposes, it has qualities 
which cannot be ignored. Also, it is one of our few 
pure races. 

Origin.— The evidences are that the Malay origi- 
nated in South-Eastern Asia, whence it was imported 
directly to England, and where fowls of this type are 
common. Moubray* calls them the Chittagong or 
Malay, and describes them as an Indian variety ; but 
India meant in those days practically all Southern 
Asia. Dixon t quotes from the ' Penny Cyclopedia ' 
that this is an Indian breed, called by Europeans the 
' Kuhn ' cock, but gives no evidence in support of that 
opinion. Ferguson J says that the term ' Kulm ' is but 
another name for the Malayan class of fowl, and states : 
' From the Peninsula of Malay, situated on the southern 
point of the continent of India, § where this fowl still 
abounds, have been imported magnificent specimens of 
the Malay kind. To Mr. J. Nolan, of Dublin, a man 
of great experience and sound judgment, we are in- 
debted for the extensive propagation of this very noble 
family. He was one of the earliest Malay breeders, 
having obtained his stock from the London Docks, to 
which place they had arrived direct from Malay. . . . 
That they were the aborigines of the Peninsula of 
Malay is unquestionable.' He also calls attention to 
the fact jj that they were the largest known fowls until 
the arrival of the Shanghai or Cochin. 

Doyle Y calls it the Gallus giganteus, or large Kulm 
fowl, and says it is found in the Deccan country as well 
as the Malay Peninsula. This is confirmed by Colonel 
Sykes, ** who found the Kulm cock domesticated on the 
Deccan ; but he believed it was there introduced from 
Sumatra by the Mussulmans. In a French work tt a 
very wide distribution is given to this race, for it is 
stated that it is indigenous to the Malay Archipelago, 
to the Philippine Islands, that it is common in India , 
in Burmah, in the islands of the Indian Ocean, and on 
the eastern coast of Africa. 

Mr. R. Whitfield writes : Jt ' Some years ago I had a 
conversation with one Captain Williams, who told me 
that he had brought many birds of this breed (Malay) 

* ' Praictioal Treatise on Domestic Poultry,' by Boningtou 
Moubray (London, 1824), p. 21. 

\ ' Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Rev. E. S. Dixon, 
M.A. (London, 1850), p. 299. 

X 'Rare and Prize Poultry,' by G. Ferguson (London, 
1854), pp. 182-183. 

§ Malay is the southern point of Siam, not India. — E. B. 

II ' Eare and Prize Poultry,' by G. Ferguson (London, 1854), 
p. 183. 

U ' Domestic Poultry,' by Martin Doj^le (Loudon, 1854), p. 2. 

** Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1832. 

t+ ' Les Oiseaux de Basse-Cour,' par Oh. Comevin (Paris, 
1895), p. 157. 

tt leathered World, October 11, 1895, p. 322. 



to England, and that he had been all through India 
and the Malay Archipelago, but saw only a few speci- 
mens of them until he reached Singapore, where they 
were somewhat plentiful. He stated that the birds 
bred and fought in those islands were principally a 
shorter-legged, longer-bodied and feathered bird than 
the Malay, and would fight like demons; still the 
Malay was bred and fought largely.' 

It may be accepted that the Malay originated in 
South-Eastern Asia, and that, when found elsewhere, 
it has travelled from its original habitat. Further, 
Mr. C. F. Montresor says * that he beUeves ' the Malay 
is no other than a cross from the Indian Game cock 
and Chittagong hen,' which he has bred on many occa- 
sions, and produced several that have been bought in 
Calcutta by stewards of ships and sailors, and have no 
doubt found their way to the dealers in the neighbour- 
hood of East London, and there sold as Malays. 

History. — We have no record as to when the first 
importations were made, but that these took place more 
than a hundred years ago is evident from the fact of 
the breed being mentioned by Moubray. No dates are 
given to the purchases made by Mr. Nolan. Colonel 
Sykes is said to have imported his first specimens in 
1831, but they were known before then. Mr. Lewis 
Wright quotest from notes supplied by the late Mr. 
Edward Hewitt, one of the most careful of the earher 
poultry-breeders, whose recollections of the breed 
went back to 1830. In 1833 he purchased a pen of 
Malays at Liverpool. An explanation is afforded why 
the Malay was at first best known in Cornwall, where, 
and in Devon, there are stUl many breeders. J ' The 
western districts of Cornwall, especially around Fal- 
mouth, abounded some few years since with fowls of 
good Malay blood. Many of these had been landed 
there from the East Indiamen that were accustomed 
to make that town their port of call on entering the 
English Channel.' 

It cannot be claimed that the Malay ever became 
popular, but at one period it was more used for 
crossing than has been the case of late years. More- 
over, a great change came over the fowl. When first 
introduced, and for several decades afterwards, it was 
not nearly so long in the leg as now, and the feathers 
throughout were very narrow, in some cases barely 
covering the flesh. The modifications which took 
place have been in some measure due to change of 
conditions, but were probably rather the result of 
differing ideals. It would appear that crosses were 
introduced, and hence the type was greatly changed. 
To some extent breeding and fresh importations have 
brought the bird a Uttle nearer to its original form, 

* Live Stock Journal Almanaclc, 1888^. 189. 

f ' New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 326. 

% ' The Poultry Book,' by Wingfield and Johnson (London, 
1853), p. 169. 
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but, as is the case with nearly all races of poultry, the 
chief advantage has been in the fixing of one type, 
even though it is not the same as that found at first. 

Economic Qualities. — The appearance of the 
bird tells against it, and its pugnacious qualities — for 
it is cruel by nature — have made it a bird very dif&cult 
to keep in large numbers. It is also a poor layer, 
which lack has not been made up by any special suit- 
ability for table purposes. It is true that the flesh is 



its admirable crossing qualities. Its flesh is a httle 
high in flavour for an uneducated taste, but when 
properly hung it makes a very fine dish. When crossed 
with some other suitable breed, the progeny forms a 
splendid table fowl. The eggs produced by this race 
are very rich indeed, and have thick shells. The hens 
do not make good mothers, and on that accoimt are 
not generally trusted with maternal duties, though 
they make admirable sitters. The chickens should not 
be hatched much before May, for they are slow in 




Fig. 22.— Bed Malay Cock. 



good in flavour, though a little strong, and wonderfully 
abundant, considering the appearance of the fowl, but 
the heavy yellow shanks are not a recommendation 
upon the poulterers' stalls. These considerations have 
all combined to keep the breed in the background, and 
we question whether, under any circumstances, it is 
likely to become a really popular variety. But the 
breed has its admirable points, and it is a satisfaction 
io know that it has been maintained pure through all 
these years. The utihtarian value of the Malay is in 



feathering, and if hatched too early appear to feel the 
cold very keenly. They bear confinement well, and 
unless they did so it would be impossible for anyone to 
keep them, as only three or four will Uve peaceably 
together. 

Description.— The Malay is one of our largest 
birds, and looks large in spite of its somewhat sparse 
amount of feather. It is broad and square in front of 
the shoulders, tapering to the taU, giving a wedge-Uke 
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appearance ; the breast is deep and prominent, and the 
breast bone is usually bare, in which respect it differs 
from all other fowls ; it is also often bare at the 
shoulders, which are very wide ; the back is sloping 
and round ; the wings are large and powerful, carried 
close to the body, and the tail short, drooping, and 
sickles very narrow ; the neck and saddle hackles are 
narrow and scanty ; the head is large and broad, with 
deep-set eyes and heavy overhanging brows, thus giving 
a very ferocious appearance ; the comb is small and 
well in front, and shaped like a half- walnut ; the neck 
is long and strong, and is bare on the throat ; the legs 
and feet are heavily boned, giving the aspect of great 
strength ; the thighs are muscular, and scantily 
covered with feathers. Weight: males, 9 to 11 pounds; 
females, 6j to 8 pounds. The general appearance is 
that of a big, gaunt, powerful and pugnacious fowl. 

Varieties — Eed (Fig. 22).— These are generally 
red all over the body, with darker reflections. 

Black-red. — The head, hackles, back and wing-bow, 
are rich dark red ; the wing-bar, breast, under-parta, 
and tail, glossy black. 

White and Black are self-coloured. 



LANGSHAN. 

NoMExcLATUBE : In all countries, Langshan. 

Vabieties : Black, White, Blue. 

Classification : General Purpose. 

CoLODB OF Flesh and Skin : Grey. 

CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Very dark grey, pink 

between the toes. 
CoLOUB OF Egg-shells ; Dark brown. 

Around this fine breed much controversy has arisen 
and a great amount of bitterness has been engendered, 
due to causes which it would be unprofitable to 
enumerate. On the one hand, supporters of the Lang- 
shan have claimed for it a combination of virtues 
which it has never possessed, and which are to be met 
with in no existent fowl, and have made ridiculous 
statements respecting it, ignoring even the very basis 
•of natural development, whilst they have shown a 
sensitiveness to criticism which was most unfortunate. 
On the other side, for a long time opponents did not 
accord it justice, and blundered grossly by refusing to 
accept evidence which ought to have been sufficient, 
even though it was tainted by untenable assumptions. 
On both sides personalities were far too freely indulged 
in, and more lately breeders have destroyed its pre- 
eminent qualities by modifications which have ruined 
the type and made it little more than a monstrosity. 
Hence the Langshan has been unfortunate both in its 
friends and opponents, more especially the former. As 
we have to accept the fowl as it is to- day, it would be a 
waste of time and serve no good purpose to go over the 
controversial points, and attempt to summarize the 
.acres of print which have gathered around this breed. 



Origin. — The Langshan is undoubtedly a native of 
the Celestial Empire. Upon that point there can be 
no question, as the first importation, so far as we have 
records, was in 1872, sent directly from Northern 
China by a relative of the late Major Croad. It would 
appear from evidence which has gathered since that 
time that these birds are found in the Langshan 
district, to the north of the Yangtsze-Kiang Biver. A 
writer many years ago* quotes a letter from Mr. Jensen, 
of the Astor House Hotel, Shanghai, who had had a 
great deal to do with fowls and animals in China, in 
which he says : 

' They [the Langshans] were not known in Shanghai 
before the opening of the Yangtsze to foreign trade 
(1862). The people who Iqiow them know nothing of 
their antecedents. There is nothing strange in this. 
Almost every district in China has its peculiar breed of 
domestic animals. Sometimes vUlages only a mile 
apart will have different kinds of goats, different kinds 
of pigs, different kinds of chickens. If you ask why it 
is so, they merely stop you with, " I don't know ; it 
was always so." And thus it is with the black fowls 
from Langshan. No one knows when they came there 
or how they came there; they are peculiar to that 
district, and have been from time immemorial.' 

This is to some extent contradicted by another- 
writer,t who says that he met with them 600 mUes up 
the Yangtsze at Hankow, and similar birds further 
north. That, however, does not disprove the place of 
origin, for the late Miss Croad stated J that ' the Lang- 
shan was strictly limited to the district of that name, 
and only found in other parts of China by importation. 
One gentleman with whom we opened a correspon- 
dence told us he had been in the Imperial Service of 
China ever since 1859, that he had travelled thousands 
of miles in the interior in all directions, and had never 
come across the Langshan in any other part except by 
importation. ... He added that he and other resi- 
dents in North China well remembered the introduction 
of the Langshan to the European community. Its 
date was fixed by the placing of a lightship outside the 
Langshan crossings in 1862. § The officers and crew of 
the lightship, landing to explore and forage, came across 
this fine breed of fowls, and, as occasion offered, would 
send presents and birds to their friends in Shanghai.' 

That Langshans have been purchased in other parts 
of China after the opening of that country to traders is 
evident, but the consensus of evidence is that they had 
been taken there, and is no more a proof as to actual 
origin than would the purchase of a Plymouth Bock in 
England or an Orpington in Hungary indicate that 
these were the native countries. A further letter may 
be cited in proof of the place of origin, written in 1877 

* Poultry, April 16, 1886, p. 180. 

t Mr. G. "W. Gedney, ibid., June 11, 1886, p. 270. 

J ' The Langshan Fowl,' by A. C. Croad (London, 1889), 
p. 64. 

§ These crossings are at a wide part of the lower river. 
— B. B. 
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by Mr. Annatoyn, inspector of the Langsban Light- 
house, who says :* 

' The Chinese keep no record of stock of any kind, 
and of all my inquiries of the Chinese they teU the 
same story : that the fowls are a breed peculiar to that 
one particular place, and that the breed is dying out 
very fast. . . . They are only to be found in the Lang- 
shan district, and only in a small section of that. 
They are not known South in Canton, Foochow, or 
Ningpo, or North in Chefoo, Tientsin, or Pekin, nor 
were they known at any part on the Yangtsze as far up 
as Tchang. If they had been brought up from Cochin 
China or Burmah, it is more than likely they would 
have been brought up in the trading junks, and, of 
course, would have been known round those ports and 
bred there ; or if they had been brought overland, they 
would most surely have been known in cities on the 
route or important trading places.' 

With these facts and others of a similar nature we 
must necessarily be content, as there is no proof as to 
when or how the Langsban originated. At first it was 
confounded with the Black Cochin, for which there was 
some excuse, as there was a great similarity between 
the Cochins, or Shanghais — as they were at first called 
when introduced — and the Langshans in 1872. This is 
clearly proved by the illustrations given by Mr. Lewis 
Wright t representing the Cochin in 1853 and the 
original Langshans. Both were upright birds, with 
single combs, somewhat fully feathered, and with 
feathers on the legs, the last-named feature being as 
much developed in one as in the other. But in respect 
to an importation made by Mr. Thompson, of Aber- 
deen, in 1877, it is stated | that about a quarter of the 
birds were clean legged, the rest being very light 
feathered. The excessive feathering now found on the 
Cochin is the result of breeding in this country. 
Whilst the external differences were, however, slight, 
there were considerable variations in other respects, 
more especially that the Langsban showed a tighter 
feather, a fuller tail, and the skin was white or grey 
instead of yellow, as in the Cochin, which, so far as we 
know, never had the dark legs of the Langsban or the 
pinky colour of skin between the toes. 

We cannot personally remember the original Black 
Cochins, our first knowledge of them being about the 
same time as the Langsban was imported ; but we 
have always held the view that as the Langsban was 
crossed into the Black Cochin, with manifest advantage 
to that variety, it is more than probable the first Black 
Cochins were probably either pure or half bred Lang- 
shans, but crossed with Cochins here, and bred to that 
ideal. Further back we are unable to go. The Eev. 
C. W. Hamilton has suggested § that Temmick's Qallus 

* Poultry, April 16, 1886, p. 179. 

t ' The New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 
1902), pp. 243, 283. 
X Poultni, June 18, 1886, p. 287. 
§ Ihid., March 5, 1886, p. 107. 



inorio, or Negro fowl, which was black, with silky 
feathers, and had been domesticated for generations, 
was crossed with the bronzed jungle-cocks found in 
China, and from that mating came the Langsban. 
That is pure speculation, and it is just as possible that 
both the Cochin and the Langsban have a common 
ancestry, for the differences are not greater than might 
be looked for if the progeny were bred for a long period 
of time with different ideals and under different condi- 
tions. The two breeds, however, are now absolutely 
distinct. That the Langsban has been bred as a pure 
race for a long time is unquestionable. Its prepotency 
is remarkable. 

History. — As already mentioned, the first recorded 
importations of Langshans were in 1872, followed by 
many others, for they soon became popular. These 
early importations varied very considerably, and were 
not in the hands of skilled breeders, who would have 
selected one type and bred to it. For a time there was 
a distinct tendency to the Cochin type, and birds from 
the same flock were shown as Black Cochins and 
Langshans. Gradually the question resolved itself 
as a distinct form was selected, giving scope to the 
special characteristics of the breed. This was round 
in body, fairly tight in feather, brilliant in plumage, 
and slightly feathered on the legs and feet ; in fact, 
with a close resemblance to the Black Orpington of 
to-day, save that tbe latter is clean on the leg. It was 
this form which won it so much favour with exhibitors 
and practical poultry-keepers alike. For a time it 
appeared as if it would become tbe leading General 
Purpose fowl, both at home and abroad, as it was 
received most favourably in France and the United 
States of America. 

Then came tbe introduction of the Black Orpington, 
which was acknowledged to be half Langsban, and 
was frequently called a ' clean-legged Langsban.' With 
the exception of being a little rounder in body and 
shorter in the leg, tbe differences were few. But, 
unfortunately, tbe exhibitors of Langshans began, 
about 1889, to change the type, with tbe object of 
getting away from the Orpington, and bred for length 
of leg to such an extent that tbe exhibition Langsban 
is now a leggy monstrosity, stilty, often weak-legged, 
but naturally heavier in bone and smaller in body than 
of yore, more following tbe Indian Game. It has been 
claimed that the blood of the last-named breed has 
been introduced, but of that we have no evidence. 

The result has been disastrous in Britain. For 
practical purposes it is scarcely ever bred, and we 
could not advise anyone— in spite of the quality of tbe 
egg, to be afterwards noted — to adopt the modern show 
Langsban as an economic fowl. Fortunately, a few 
breeders have refused to be led away from tbe older 
type, and as we write an attempt is being made to 
bring forward again what is known as the Croad 
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Langshan. In America, also, breeders have adhered 
more closely to the form first introduced, and there 
should be plenty of material on both sides the Atlantic 
to work upon. 

Economic Qualities.— Without committing our- 
selves to all the claims which have been made on behalf 



land. Hence, upon rich pastures, where there is plenty 
of sunshine and shelter, it does well ; whereas on the 
bleak hills and wind-swept tablelands of the North it 
has not won the favour extended to it in the Southern 
and Western portions of Britain. 

It is important to remember that fowls must be 
adapted to their conditions as must larger stock. 




Fig. 23. — Black Langshans. 



of the Langshan, there can be no question that it is a 
most valuable breed for practical purposes. It is very 
tame, adapts itself to either confinement or fuU liberty, 
and under favourable conditions thrives very well. 
But experience has shown that it is more suitable to 
sheltered positions and to kindly soU than to the colder 
and more exposed districts, as it lacks the vigour and 
activity necessary to combat piercing winds or harsh 



More especially is this seen in the chickens, for the 
difficulties of rearing may be greatly increased if the 
environment is unfavourable. But given suitable con- 
ditions the Langshan thrives well, though it cannot 
be regarded as a quick grower. The hens are splendid 
sitters and mothers, and they are most faithful in 
attention to maternal duties. They are good winter 
layers, but, taking the total number of eggs produced 

5 
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per annum, they will not nearly reach the average of 
many other breeds. The eggs, however, are very rich, 
and although, like those from all Asiatic fowls, they 
are not large in size, yet they meet the market re- 
quirements, more especially when we bear in mind the 
beautiful tint of shell— a dark rich brown. Some years 
ago the manager of a large London dairy company said 
that he could sell Langshan eggs at 6d. per dozen more 
than those from any other fowls. We doubt whether 
that is true now ; but these eggs are always sought 
after for table purposes, and as the shells are strong, 
they keep well. The skin is fine, and the flesh fine in 
texture, though grey in colour, but for first-class table 
poultry they carry too large a proportion of flesh upon 
the thighs. The meat is, however, good in quality. 
Apart from the number of eggs produced, this is one of 
the best of our General Purpose breeds. Eeferenee 
has been made to the remarkable prepotency of 
the breed, which stamps its characteristics upon the 
progeny when crossed with other races to a remarkable 
extent. 

Description. — Those who desire to breed modern 
exhibition Langshans can study the points accepted 
by fanciers, and see for themselves the type adopted 
for the show-pen. But as our object is to develop the 
economic qualities of the different races, we prefer to 
describe the older form, and fortunately specimens are 
still available. It is to be noted, however, that the 
Langshan was always an upright fowl, tall, without 
showing too much of the leg, but large in body, fairly 
long and wide, yet vidthout the massiveness met with 
in the Cochin, Brahma, and Plymouth Rook ; breast 
deep and long, carried well forward ; back rather long 
and sloping, with the taU rising sharply therefrom; 
the head small in comparison with the size of body, 
full over the eye, and carried well back ; beak light to 
dark horn, the latter for preference ; comb medium in 
size, single, carried upright, evenly serrated, and fine 
in texture, which with the face, earlobes, and wattles 
— ^the latter small — are a brilliant red; eyes large, 
bright, and sparkling, brown to dark hazel, with black 
pupU ; neck long and well arched, covered fully with 
long hackles ; wings medium in size, generally carried 
well up ; tail fuU, with abundant sickles — in which 
respect the Langshan differs essentially from the Cochin 
and Brahma — and carried high ; legs medium in length, 
standing wide apart, well feathered on thighs, but with 
no sign of vulture hooks, and the shanks sUghtly 
feathered on the outer side and also the outer toes, 
which are four in number on each foot, and are long 
and straight. It is most important that the bone 
should be fine ; the shape of the bird is graceful, 
sprightly, and active, giving the appearance of nervous- 
ness ; the feathers are close to the body, and very 
brilliant in sheen. Weight : males, 8 to 10 pounds ; 
females, 6 to 8 pounds. Many of the modern type 



are coarse in comb and bone, betokening a loss of that 
fineness of skin and flesh which should be sought for. 

Varieties.— Some of the advocates of the Langshan 
have claimed that the single-combed Blacks alone are 
pure, but that statement is not supported by the evi- 
dence obtainable. At any rate, it would be compara- 
tively easy to occasionally find white sports. Thte 
Bev. C. W. Hamilton* states that in Langshan there 
are three classes of Black fowls — the single-combed, the 
rose-combed, and the crested. Mr. Harrison Weir 
sayst that he had met with Mr. Frank Saunders, who 
had lived in the Langshan district for over two years. 
' I asked him if he knew the breed in China, when he 
said that he not only knew the Black Langshan, but 
kept no others when there.' This gentleman said that 
he had seen large flocks of White Langshans, and also 
that some strains had smaU topknots, thus confirming 
what has been quoted from Mr. Hamilton. 

Black (Fig. 23). — This has remarkable brilliancy 
of plumage, with a beetle-green, almost iridescent 
gloss. The legs and feet are of a dark slate colour, 
tending to a lighter shade as the birds become older, 
with the skin between the toes, and feet pink. 

White. — The first Whites in this country were a 
sport from the Blacks. The plumage is a pure white, 
with a silvery sheen ; the legs and feet are a light 
grey, and the toenails and beak white. They are very 
beautiful, but scarce. 

Blue. — This appears to have been produced by 
crosses between the Black and White Langshans in 
America, but as this is an unnatural colour in fowls, 
they are very difficult to breed. The plumage is a 
slaty-blue, each feather laced with a darker hue of the 
same colour ; the legs are a medium grey, darker on 
the front ; beak horn colour ; toenails white. 



JAVA. 

NosiENCLATUKE : The term Java is used in nearly all 
countries ; Dutch, Zydehoen ; Hungarian, Javai. 

Vakieties : Black, White, Mottled. 

Classification : General Purpose. 

CoLOUB OP Flesh and Sion : Yellow. 

Colour of Legs : Black, with a tendency towards willow in 
Blacks ; willow in Mottles, and blue-yellow in Whites. 

Colouk of Egg-shells : Brown. 

In this case also we have a breed which has not 
attained |preat popularity, but it has proved useful in. 
other ways, and for that reason must be included. 

Origin. — Considerable discussion has taken place a& 
to whether the Java is an Asiatic or an American breed. 
A writer in an American journal % stated : ' The stock 

* Poultry, May 28, 1886, p. 246. 

t ' Our Poultry,' by Harrison Weir, P.R.H.S. (London,, 
1902), vol. i., p. 424. 
J Farm Poultry, November 1, 1903, p. 418. 
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I had forty years ago was hatched from eggs coming 
from Java, which I knew were imported from England '; 
and further that ' the Java fowl, as hred forty years ago 
from imported stock — ^known to have been imported, 
and also known to have come from the East Indies — 
was, and is, about the same fowl as bred to-day.' As 
against that statement must be placed one which 
appeared twenty-two years previously,* in which it was 
claimed that ' the Java fowl is not a Java fowl at all, 
but another product of American fanciers— an Ameri- 
can breed.' As to the Blacks and Whites, there is no 
evidence of origin ; but that the Mottled Javas were 
produced in America is clear. Taking, therefore, the 
Black and White Javas as an existent fact, it would not 
be difficult to obtain Mottled specimens by crossing. 
Other influences, however, appear to have been intro- 
duced, for it is stated f that they were produced by 
crossing a Black Java cock on White Brahma hens. 
But it is evident that given Black and White Javas it 
would be easy to produce Mottled specimens ; in fact, 
an old breeder J claims that they were thus obtained. 

H istory. — It is claimed that the Black Java was 
first known in America in 1850, and that ^ they were 
bred to a considerable extent in one section of New 
York State forty years ago. The first importations 
into Britain, so far as we can trace, were in 1885 ; but 
on neither side the Atlantic have they secured any 
measure of popularity. 

Economic Qualities.— Breeders claim that the 
Java is an excellent winter layer of rich brown eggs, 
but no comparative figures have been given. We 
should, however, from the appearance of the fowls, be 
prepared to accept this statement. They are fair on 
the table, in which respect the evidence is not strongly 
in their favour. The hens are excellent sitters and 
mothers, and the chickens, whilst hardy, active, and 
easUy reared, do not grow very quickly. We have 
here an explanation why the breed has not attained 
greater popularity. 

Description. — The Javas are large-bodied fowls, 
with a deep and full breast, broad back of medium 
length, and abundant saddles; head of medium size, 
with black or nearly black beak, and dark brown eyes ; 
face and earlobes red ; comb small, single, and carried 
upright, and well cut; neck of medium length, and 
well arched ; wings medium in size, and well folded ; 
tail carried rather upright, with long sickles in the cock ; 
the legs are large, strong, and of medium length, stout in 
bone, unfeathered, with four toes on each foot. Weight : 
males, 85 to 10 pounds ; females, 6^ to 8 pounds. 

Varieties — Black. — The chief characteristic of 
the Blacks is the briUiant sheen on the plumage, 

* American Poultry Bulletin, May, 1881. 
+ Ibid. 

t Farm Poultry, November 1, 1903, p. 418. 
§ iitU.p. 418. 



which is of a bright black. This led to the opinion 
that either the Langshan was the progenitor of or a 
descendant from the Java. But there is no evidence 
in support of such a theory. The legs and feet are 
black or nearly black, with a tendency to willow, and 
the bottoms of the feet yellow. 

White. — In these the colour is pure white through- 
out. The legs and feet are willow, and the bottoms of 
the feet yellow. 

Mottled. — These birds have not been bred carefully 
enough to secure the evenness of mottling desired. The 
wings, tail, and sickles are broken black and white ; 
the body plumage and hackles should be black and 
white evenly mixed ; legs and feet bluish-yellow, with 
the bottoms of the feet yellow. 



ASEEL. 

NoMENCLATUBE ; Assel in nearly all coTintries ; 

Sungaj'ian, AseelsL ' 
Vakieties : Several. 
Classification : Table. 

Colour op Skis and Flesh : White or yellow. 
Colour of Legs and Feet : Various. 
Colour of Kgg-shells : Tinted. 

This breed is not to be recommended to practical 
poultry-keepers, but, as we have seen in connection with 
the Indian Game, it has considerable value for crossing 
and out-crossing, and it is probably one of the oldest 
races we have. Hence it must be included. 

Origin. — Prom such evidence as is obtainable, the 
Aseel has been bred in India for many generations, 
chiefly by the rulers of that country, for fighting pur- 
poses, as it has practically no other use. As to the 
process of development we have no definite account. 
Mr. Lewis Wright says :* 

' There can be little doubt that the birds whose 
battles are alluded to in the "Institutes" of Menu, 
1,000 B.C., if not the Aseel, as now known, were at 
least their ancestors, and that the present race has 
been either maintained or gradually evolved, with 
express reference to combat, during a period of almost 
3,000 years.' 

Mr. C. F. Montresor, late of His Majesty's Bengal 
Civil Service, thus refers f to its cognomen : 

' This is the name by which the breed is known and 
styled in India, and has been adopted in England for 
some years in order to distinguish it from that which 
is designated " Indian Game " (a breed not known to 
the natives of ilndia), and originated in England by 
the late Sir Walter Baleigh Gilbert upwards of sixty 
years since, when he imported from India some Red 
Aseel into Cornwall, and there crossed them with the 

* 'The New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 
1902), p. 330. 
t Poultry, December 27, 1896, p. 66. 
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Derby Black-reds. Sir Walter (then General) Gilbert than 100 years ago* ' Several well-known men have 

personally gave me this mformation in 1846. The imported them— notably Lord Olive— and certamly on 

word "Aseel" (Arabic) is an adjective, signifymg one occasion theyhave been considered a worthy present 

thoroughbred, high-caste, pure, original, and has no to an English monarch, for a cock was sent to 

plural, as in our English word "Game." ThusAseels George III., who had. him depicted on canvas by 



Mi i'lti." 



:||^,;.!te/<" 




Fig. 24. — "White Aseel Cock. 



and Games are a perversion of grammar and nomen- 
clature.' 

History. — Bred in India for many generations, 
these birds became known to our countrymen after the 
occupation of that dependency by the British. It is 
stated that they were introduced into Europe more 



Beid.' About sixty years ago the late Sir George 
Gilbert made further importation into Cornwall. For 
reasons afterwards stated, they have never become 
popular, nor is that result likely to be achieved, as they 
are like the Kilkenny cats, and wUl fight until hardly a 
feather is left. 

* Stoclcleeper, October 9, 1891, p. 330. 
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Economic Qualities. — The Aseel could not be 
regarded as a first-rate table fowl, due to the hardness 
of its muscle, but excellent results are obtained by 
crossing with soft-fleshed races. The hens are poor 
layers, though the eggs are rich, and they are splendid 
sitters and mothers. This breed is a fighter, that is 
all, and their courage is remarkable. 

Description. — The body is small, short, and broad, 
the breast broad and flat, and the back slopes from the 
shoulders, which are very wide, to the tail ; the flesh 
consists of hard, wu-y muscle ; the head is broad 



Montresor ;* ' With regard to colour, no estimation is 
or has ever been placed, and on the reasoning that " no 
good horse was ever a bad colour," so no preference has 
ever been given or dependence placed on it.' There 
are Blacks, Black Spangles, Beds, Bed Spangles, 
Duckwinga, Greys of all shades. Piles, Whites, Speckles, 
aind Mottles. Mr. Montresor says that all the White 
Aseels in England are descendants of a Black hen he 
imported, mated with a Black-red cook presented to 
him by the late King of Lucknow, and that the Whites 
are better in colour here than in India, in great measure 
owing to their not being exposed to a hot sun. 




Fig. 25. — Black Sumatra. 

Bred by Mr. F. S. Eaton, Nonvich. 



between the eyes, and deep, with strong beak, slightly 
curved ; the eye pearl-white or pink, very prominent, 
lustrous, and clear ; the comb is small, and pea in 
shape ; the wattles small and hard ; the neck is 
shortish, thick, strong, and almost devoid of flesh; 
the wings are carried very close ; the legs are stout, 
the shanks flat, and the feet firm, with four toes ; the 
plumage is scanty, hardy, and smooth, and the tail 
feathers tapering to fine points, and carried low. Weight : 
males, 6 pounds ; females, 5 pounds. The sprightly 
carriage is the leading characteristic of this breed. 

Varieties (Fig. 24).— There are many colours, 
but we cannot do better than again quote Mr. C. F. 



BLACK SUMATEA. 

Nomenclature : In all countries, Sumatra. 

Vabiety: One. 

Classification ; Table. 

Colour op Flesh and Skin : White. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Dark olive or black. 

Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — In this instance we have satisfactory 
evidence as to the origin of the Black Sumatra, which 
proves that the nomenclature is correct, for Mr. J. A. C. 
Butters, writing to Dr. John C. Bennett, one of the 
first breeders of the variety in America, states, under 
date of March 20, 1851 : 

* Live Stock Journal Almanack, 1883, p. 191. 
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■" I received two hens and one cock of this breed 
direct from Angers Point, island of Sumatra, India, 
April, 1847. These fowls are found there in iiocks of 
twenty or more, and fly across from the island of 
Sumatra to the island of Java. The natives call them 
" pheasants," and are very choice of those they capture 
and breed. They are kept almost exclusively for fighting.' 

It is explained that the reason given for calling 
them ' pheasants ' is their resemblance, in the length of 
the tail and the horizontal manner in which it is 
carried on a line with the body, to the common 
pheasant. The statement here made is confirmed in 
other ways. Mr. Lewis Wright,* in the first edition 
of his well-known work, describes the breeding of 
fowls for cock-fighting in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and gives a plate, after a native Chinese artist, of 
what is called the Ayam Jallak fowl, meaning Green 
fowl, which is in all points except colour of plumage, 
for there is a good deal of silver white, similar to the 
Sumatra as we know it. He quotes from Mr. Mont- 
resor that this type of fowl ' springs largely from the 
Jungle- fowl, which abounds in the Malay Peninsula, 
and also in Sumatra.' It is not improbable that the 
Sumatra and the Malay both own the same ancestry, 
but have been bred on different lines, more especially 
as to length of neck and leg. It may fairly be assumed 
that the Sumatra is a pure race, and that its habitat 
was the islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, not raerely 
Sumatra itself. 

History. — ^As already seen, the Sumatra was im- 
ported into America in 1847, where it met with a 
moderate amount of favour, more especially among 
devotees of the sport of cocking. Perhaps, but for the 
fact that about the same period cook-fighting was 
made illegal in the United Kingdom, it might have 
received attention here. Our connections with India 
have been so intimate that when fresh blood was 
desired it was obtained direct. At first the breed was 
known under various names — Sumatra Pheasant 
Game, Sumatra Game, Sumatra Ebon Game, Java 
Pheasant Game, Malacca Game — but gradually that 
placed above was adopted. It was known and bred 
sufficiently to be included in the Standard published 
by the American Poultry Association. Until 1902, 
so far as we have been able to trace, no specimens 
had been introduced into Britain ; but in that year 
Mr. F. E. Eaton, of Norwich, imported a pen, since 
which time they have been taken up by several 
breeders, and a club formed in support, more, how- 
ever, as an exhibition fowl. 

Economic Qualities.— Wherever a breed of fowl 
is bred for fighting, we may assume forthwith that it 
will be good in meat qualities, due to the development 
of the muscles upon the sternum for the movement of 
the wings. That is the case with the Sumatra, which 

* 'Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1874), 
pp. 297-298. 



carries a large amount of flesh, although rather hard, 
requiring to be well hung after killing. The hens are 
good layers of somewhat small, white-shelled eggs. 
The latter point is most interesting and suggestive. 
We have seen that all the Asiatic races of recent 
importation, together with the breeds produced there- 
from, lay tinted-shelled eggs, in some cases the shells 
being deep brown. The Sumatra is an exception for 
which there is no explanation. It would appear to 
confirm what has been suggested by naturalists, 
namely, that the wild Jungle-fowl laid white-shelled 
eggs, and there has neither been the protective in- 
fluence at work or artificial selection to cause change 
in that respect. The hens make splendid sitters and 
mothers, most faithful in defence of their offspring. 
The chickens are hardy and easily reared, but are 
somewhat slow in reaching maturity. It is yet too 
early, and our opportunities of observation are too 
limited, to determine the value of the breed for utility 
purposes, but our opinion is that they are unlikely to 
come into general use, and that their great benefit will 
be found in crossing for table properties. At present 
the body is rather small, probably due to inbreeding, 
but that can be remedied by selection as the number 
of breeders increases. 

Description. — The following is taken from the 
Standard recently issued by the Black Sumatra Game 
Club, and follows closely on the lines adopted in 
America : Body long, firm, and very muscular; 
breast broad, full, and rounded, with straight keel ; 
back of medium length, broad at shoulders, and very 
sUghtly tapering to the tail ; wings strong, large, and 
long, carried close to body ; neck rather long, well 
arched, and abundantly covered with long hackle, the 
saddle-hackle also full ; head small, rather short, and 
round ; beak of medium length, very strong, and 
slightly curved, dark olive or black in colour ; eye, 
large and very bright, dark red in colour ; comb of 
pea shape, low in front, fitting close to head; face 
smooth, fine in texture ; wattles small, red in colour, 
as are the earlobes ; the tail is very long and drooping, 
with a large number of sickles and coverts, which 
should rise slightly above the stern and then fall 
streaming behind in the cock, almost touching the 
ground; thighs of medium length, thick, strong, and 
muscular ; shanks also medium in length, strong in 
bone, and straight, set well apart, and dark olive or 
black in colour. A peculiarity of this breed is that the 
cocks are often double spurred ; feet broad and flat, 
four long toes, and with the legs dark olive or black ; 
the plumage is of a very rich, glossy beetle-green or 
green-black, with bright sheen ; in general shape and 
carriage they are long, straight, and upright, giving a 
forward and stately appearance. Weight : males 5 to 
6 pounds ; females, 4 to 5 pounds. 

Varieties (Fig. 25).— There would appear to be other 
colours, but the Black is generally preferred. 



CHAPTER V 



ITALIAN EACES OF FOWLS 



Leghorn 

Ancona 

Valdarno 

FOE nearly twenty-five centuries the domestic 
fowl has been known in Italy, and it is 
probable that the ancient Romans were among 
the earliest peoples to recognise its value for food pur- 
poses. Cicero, Varro, Columella, and PUny refer to it 
in their various works, the two last named specially 
mentioning its practical value. The suggestion is 
made, as we have already seen with a considerable 
amount of probability, that the Eomans introduced 
the Dorking into Britain. In the neighbourhood of 
Florence we have seen fowls which in coloration of 
plumage and shape had greater affinity with the 
Dorking than those met with elsewhere, but even these 
could not with the greatest stretch of imagination 
be regarded as related to the Enghsh Dorking. In 
Northern ItaJy larger birds are to be met with than 
elsewhere in the Peninsula. They are due to importa- 
tions of other races, for that is the most progressive 
portion of Italy. Generally speaking, the Italian fowl 
of to-day is light in body, sparse in flesh, longiah in 
leg, and partaking largely of what we know as Leg- 
horn or Mediterranean character. This is due to 
the conditions of the country, which, with its intense 
heat, is not conducive to the production of flesh, and 
during our visit to Italy we did not see a really good 
table fowl, though the birds were scarcely so small or 
tasteless as in Spain. 

In the rural districts, with one or two exceptions, 
breeding upon scientific lines is practically unknown. 
Italian farmers pay little attention to their fowls, and 
-there is conseciuently a great lack of uniformity. Such 
as there is may be due to natural influences rather 
than to careful selection. At the same time, on both 
sides the Apennines, from the Adriatic to the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Campagna almost to the Alps, whilst 
"the variety of colours is very great, nearly all the fowls 
met with partake largely of the same character. And 
it is a very interesting fact that the Leghorns, taken in 



Polverara 
Padovana 
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the first place to America, the Italians carried to Den- 
mark nearly twenty years ago, and the vast numbers 
which were imported annually from Italy into Belgium 
as layers, are aU equally of one form, differing in some 
respects, more especially in colour of plumage, but 
recognisable as of the same family. 

We have already referred to the great uniformity of 
type met with in the countries on the northern shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea. It is not improbable that 
the fowls met with in Spain, France, Austria, and 
Hungary, originated in Italy, as intercommunication 
either by land or sea since the time of the Roman 
Empire has been constant between the last -named 
country and the others. We shall note other breeds 
than the Leghorn met with in Italy, but they are com- 
paratively few. From a poultry position there is much 
land yet to be explored, and it may yet be found that 
other varieties exist unknown beyond a limited circle. 
With the exception of Piedmont, Lombardy, Venezia, 
Emilia, and Ancona, very httle attention is paid to 
fowls, and even in those provinces the methods adopted 
are very crude. 



LEGHORN. 

NoMENCLATUEE : English, French, Spanish, Leghorn; Oer- 
man, Dutch, Italiener ; Banish, Italienere ; Jtalian, 
Italiana ; Bohemian, Leghornky ; Hungarian, Olasz. 

Vabieties : White, Brown, Black, Buff, Cuckoo, Pile, Duok- 
wing, Mottled. 

Classificatiox : Non-sitting. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : Yellow. 

CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Yellow. 

Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — So far as we have been able to trace, there 
is no definite information obtainable as to the origin 
of the Leghorn fowl, as we call it, or the Italien, as 
it is named in several continental countries, except 
that this is the common fowl of Italy. But its 
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characters have been fixed in America and Britain by 
selection, and modifications have taken place in the 
last-named country. A suggestion has been made 
that the Leghorn is the old Boman fowl, but upon 
what evidence is not stated. Fortunately, records are 
available which prove the place of origin, and the fact 
that birds of this race are to be met with throughout 
Italy confirms our knowledge. When Leghorns were 
first imported it was commonly stated that they were 
produced by crossing Black-red Game with White 
Minorcas, and nearly thirty years ago a well-known 
authority said to the writer that he could breed as 
many as were required. When he was invited to do 
so, he wisely refrained from further observations of a 
like character. Had he made inquiries in Italy, he 
could have proved that the Leghorn or Italian fowl 
was known, and had been for generations. 

So much is true as to the general origin of the Leg- 
horn. It would appear that Whites, Browns, and Blacks 
were taken direct to America from Italy, and that 
these colours and Yellows were exported to Demnark, 
for all of them, and also Cuckoos, may be seen in their 
native land. Dtiring a visit to the Leghorn district in 
1903 we met a gentleman. Signer Boshart, who at 
one time owned a considerable poultry establishment. 
He stated that whilst all colours of ItaUan fowls are 
to be met with, very little attention is paid to colour, 
but if there is any preference on the part of the 
Tuscan peasants, it is in favour of Blacks, as they are 
thought to be the most profitable. At the same time, 
the majority of fowls kept are more in the direction of 
Browns and Whites, with such intermediate colours as 
might be expected. The majority of Leghorns in Italy 
have yellow legs, but by no means the whole of them, 
as we have seen many with slate-coloured legs. One 
point upon which we were anxious to obtain informa- 
tion was with respect to the maternal instinct. With 
us the Leghorn is a non-sitter, but in Italy that is not 
the case to the same extent. It is only a moderate 
sitter, and the statement made was that not more than 
20 per cent, of the hens become broody. StUl, those 
twenty out of every hundred are sufficient to continue 
the race. Selection would speedily eliminate the ten- 
dency, sUght though it was, to maternal duties. 

It is evident, therefore, that White, Brown, Black, 
Cuckoo, and Yellow Leghorns are to be found in 
Italy; but since their introduction into Britain the 
White Minorca has been outcrossed into the White 
Leghorn, Black-red Game into the Browns, and Black 
Minorcas into the Blacks. In respect to these crosses 
we speak below. But the Sufi's now seen have had 
a different origin, owing their colour largely to Cochin 
blood. Mrs. Lister Kay, the most successful breeder 
of Buffs in this country, in 1888 imported several 
Yellows from Denmark, but they were faulty in colour. 
The cock was crossed with Yellow hens and also with 
Buff Cochins, and the latter gave the desired colour. 



A full account of the matings are given by Mr. 
Harrison Wen:,* but may be summarized in the follow- 
ing table : 



Yellow (Danish) Bnff Cochin 



Yellow (Danish) 



I 



YeUow 



I 
Buff Ltghom. 

It may be explained that care was taken to select 
as good-coloured birds as possible, that there was a 
measure of inbreeding, and that it required fom: years 
to secure satisfactory results, by which time there was 
only JW of the Cochin blood remaining. From that 
time onward no alien blood was introduced. 

Pile Leghorns were produced by Mr. George Payne, 
of Woking, by crossing Whites and Browns. The 
production of this pretty fowl took four years, but Mr. 
Payne's accountf of his ringing the changes between 
the two varieties is very interesting. His success was 
all the more satisfactory as it was achieved without 
the use of aUen blood. 

Duckwings were also bred in Britain, but the actual 
origin has never been revealed. The name, as in 
Game similarly termed, is given because the wing-bar 
is the same as in the Mallard, or wild duck. It would 
appear that Pile-bred pullets of a slaty body colour 
were bred to a Phoenix (Japanese) cock, but how they 
were mated we cannot tell. This is the explanation 
why Duckwings have been less true to Leghorn type 
than any other variety, good though they are as 
layers. 

History. — As already explained, the Leghorns were 
taken in the first instance from Italy to America, and 
it was through the last-named country that they 
became known to British breeders. The earUest 
record is that % ' about 1835 (the exact date is not 
known) Mr. N. P. Ward, of New York City, received 
from Italy a few Brown Leghorn fowls, which in his 
hands undoubtedly proved their claims to superior 
merit ; for, though he wrote nothing which has been 
preserved about them, he gave eggs and fowls to his 
friends, one of whom was Mr. J. C. Thompson, of 
Staten Island. ... At a subsequent period Mr. 
Thompson, who seems to have been a most enthu- 
siastic fancier, sent by his son-in-law, who was a sea- 
captain, for an additional supply of the fowls, and 
received birds that had the same markings as those 
first imported, and exhibited the same precocity.' 

In the first edition of Wright's ' Book of Poultry '§ 

* 'Our Poultry,' by Harrison Weir, P.R.H.S. (London, 
1902), pp. 512-518. 

t Fanciers' Gazette, November 12, 1888, p. 689. 

t ' The Brown Leghorn,' by H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1885, pp. 10-11. 

§ ' Blustrated Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 
1874), pp. 425-426. 
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is quoted a letter from Mr. F. J. Kinney, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, who says : 

'The first [Brown Leghorns] I ever owned I bought 
on board a ship in Boston Harbour in the spring of 
1858. This was the first trio I ever saw, and I beUeve 
them to be the first ever brought to America. I have 
since had two other small lots from the city of 
Leghorn, in Italy, and expect more soon from the 
same place. The first trio weighed 9| pounds, and 
were yearlings. Their combs and wattles were very 
large and coarse ; earlobes entirely red, same as face, 
comb, and wattles. They were not Black-red Games 
nor Black-red Leghorns, but Brown-red— i.e., the 
cock's breast was dark brown, spotted with lighter 
brown, the dark brown running up the under side of 
the neck ; his hackle was light brown, striped with 
black.' 

Mr. I. K. Felchj the well-known American breeder, 
says* that the first importation took place in 1853, 
but that subsequently crosses were made with Spanish 
and Black-red Game, and that it was owing to the 
Spanish influence the white earlobe was secured. 
That may be correct of some strains, but is denied as 
to others. It may be explained that our inquiries in 
the Leghorn district showed more variety in the type 
of fowls met with around that city than in the centre 
of Tuscany, and the name was given because it was 
the port of shipment. A ship's-captain would be un- 
likely to care whence they were obtained. In the 
same way Leghorn hats are so called; they are not 
made there, but about forty miles away. 

With regard to White Leghorns, it was supposed 
that these were simply sports from the Browns, but, 
as stated above, they are to be met with in Italy. 
Further evidence has recently been given by Mr. A. 0. 
Acker, of Mount Kisco, New York, U.S.A., who writest 
that his father was a fruit and produce dealer in New 
York in 1840, living outside the city. When he saw 
fowls that he thought would please his wife, he bought 
and sent them home. His business was such that 
most of the sea-captains had dealings with him, and 
he with them. The last fowls he obtained from one 
of the captains of a tea ship, between 1840 and 1845, 
and he sent home one White cock and several hens. 
They were layers from the start, in size near a 
Minorca. Finding them such layers, the other breeds 
were sacrificed, and only the white birds kept. From 
the few specimens procured came what are known as 
the White Leghorns. Mr. Acker says : 

' They were so named by my mother, from their 
drooping Combs when in good condition and laying, 
after what was then known as the Leghorn straw 
[hat], a straw imported from Leghorn, and greatly 
worn by both ladies and gentlemen.' 

* 'Poultry Culture,' by I. K. Felch (Chicago, 1886), p. 232. 
t Beliable Poultrti Journal, Quincey, Illinois, U.S.A., 
November, 1893, p. 835. 



It is stated by Mr. L. 0. Verrey,* on the authority 
of Mr. H. H. Stoddard, that Black Leghorns were 
introduced into America, in the autumn of 1871, by 
Mr. Keed Watson, of East Windsor Hill, Connecticut, 
and that 'in 1878 he got from Italy a cock near to 
perfection, from which he bred a fine flock, the best 
he ever had.' 

The first Leghorns seen in Britain was a pen of 
Whites imported by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, and a 
little later a further lot were sent over for portraiture 
in the ' Illustrated Book of Poultry.' In 1872 came 
the first lot of Browns, imported by Mr. Lewis Wright 
for the same purpose. Our first acquaintance with the 
Leghorns was in 1875, when we obtained some eggs 
from Mr. A. Kitchen, who had taken up the breed 
with great enthusiasm. Later in that year we im- 
ported a trio from America, winning a cup at the 
Crystal Palace Show the following November. Very 
speedily the fowl commanded a large amount of 
favour, both for exhibition and practical purposes, and 
in 1876 was established the Leghorn Club, the first 
specialist poultry club in this country. Since that 
time the breed has held its position, but more in the 
latter than the former direction, and it has been dis- 
tributed in all parts of the earth. English-bred birds 
have been sent to Italy to improve the native races. 

In the early eighties the Danish Poultry Society, as 
part of the movement for the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and with the definite object of egg production in 
view, promoted an inquiry as to the breed most suited 
to the conditions of the country, and as a result the 
Italien, or Leghorn, as we call it, was chosen. The 
results are seen in the remarkable development of the 
Danish egg trade. In 1885 we attended an exhibition 
at Copenhagen, where we saw colours and varieties 
unknown to us before. It was that exhibition which 
led to the efforts to secure Buff Leghorns, already 
referred to. There were on display Browns, Whites, 
Partridge, Blacks, Cuckoos, Dappled Greys, and 
Yellows or Buffs — upwards of 500 Leghorns in the 
pens, probably the largest collection of one breed ever 



Economic Qualities. — The qualities of the 
Leghorn are great precocity and excellent laying 
properties. The breed is excellent in egg produc- 
tion, but, taking weight of eggs into account, it is 
excelled by the Minorca. It is, however, superior 
to the Minorca in quickness of growth, adaptability 
to conditions, and vigour of constitution. This is 
greatly in their favour, as it enables them to be kept 
under conditions where they are exposed, and their 
active habits mean that they keep themselves com- 
fortable even in unfavourable weather. The Leghorn 
appears to have adapted itself equally well to the heat 

* ' The Leghorn Fowl,' by L. C. Verrey (London, 1887), 
p. 40. 
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of Italy, to the extremes of North America, suad the 
variabihty of the climate ia the British Isles. We 
have only found one country where the Leghorn is not 
in favour, and that is North Russia, due to the intensity 
of the cold in winter, and the fact that they require 
smaller- combed birds, as the combs are very liable to 
be frost-bitten. So far as meat properties are con- 
cerned, the warmest friend of the Leghorn cannot 
claim that they are good upon the table. They are 
yellow in flesh and stringy in texture ; hence, except 
when they are very young, they cannot be recom- 
mended for this purpose. A great mistake has been 
made of late years in breeding Leghorns too large in 
body, and we are sure that this has had a bad influ- 
ence upon the laying properties of the breed. It must 
be borne in mind that the best layers are those slightest 
in body, and in this respect we think that the Americans 
and Danes have been better advised than our breeders, 
in that they have kept the small character, and not 
gone in for that depth of body and rotimdity of shape 
which have been so evident here of late years. Of 
course, much of this is due to Minorca influence, but 
at the same time it is well to bear in mind that in 
a soft climate such as we have in Britain there is 
always rather a tendency towards rotundity ; which 
fact should cause breeders to be careful lest there is 
any increase in this tendency. If those who keep 
Leghorns would carefully observe their birds they 
would see that the birds which are the best egg- 
producers usually have not the prominence of breast 
seen upon many of our modern Leghorns. Many 
instances could be cited as proof in the breed under 
review, and other varieties as well, and a note of 
warning is desirable in that the shape of fowls now 
so much seen, especially in exhibitions, is not the best, 
and is distinctly diflerent from what was the case when 
these fowls first came into the country. The Leghorn 
is a non-sitter, the chickens are very rapid in growth, 
and the pullets lay early. One of the great points in 
favour of Leghorns of all races is their activity, which 
enables them to withstand adverse influences of climate 
and position. They can keep themselves warm during 
atmospheric conditions when some other breeds would 
be huddled up in a corner vainly seeking for shelter. 
They have a great reserve of vigour, which is essential 
in the exposed parts of the country, and it is this 
which has popularized the breed in many districts. 
They are also excellent layers, and especially where 
the size of body has not been unduly developed. We 
must bear in mind that to secure fecundity there 
should not be too large a frame, and thus the food 
taken is turned into eggs. It is greatly to be regretted 
when exhibitors adopt any point which is antagonistic 
to the economic quaUties, and the sooner they recog- 
nise the necessity for studying economics the better 
it will be for them and for any breed which they 
take up. 



Description.— The Leghorn type may be de- 
scribed as follows : The body should be of medium 
size, wedge-shaped, wide at the shoulders, but rather 
narrower at the tail, yet full behind, especially below 
the tail, to allow scope for the egg organs ; the back is 
round, and the breast fairly full ; the wings are of a 
good size, and carried close to the body ; the neck is 
medium in length and well arched, covered with long, 
profuse hackle ; the head is small, with stout horn- 
coloured beak ; comb large, though not disproportionate, 
long and round, carried well down at the back to the 
hackle and in front over the beak, deeply serrated, 
the spikes broad at the base ; it is upright in the cock, 
falling over in the hen ; the wattles are long, and, 
with the comb, are fine in texture ; face bright red 
and clean ; earlobe creamy white. The Poultry Club 
Standard says ' white preferred,' but that is a mistake. 
We agree with Mr. L. G. Verrey, who says :* 

' Though the white lobe is ornamental and showy, 
yet it is not natural. The original and natural tint 
was cream : by this I do not mean yellow, but the 
colour of ivory. It is simply the breeder's art that has 
produced the pure white. When the legs, beak, and 
flesh are yeUow, it is contrary to nature for the lobes 
to be pure white.' 

Therefore, the practical poultry-keeper should select 
birds with creamy or even yellow lobes ; the tail is 
fairly fuU, and should be carried upright from the 
body, though not squirrel-tailed, to which this breed 
has always a tendency. We were interested to see in 
Italy that nearly all the birds of this class had upright 
tails ; legs of medium length, showing the thighs 
very Uttle ; the legs and the feet, upon which are four 
toes, are always in pure Leghorns yellow in colour, 
but must not be heavy in bone ; the carriage is 
upright, showing good action and great activity, but 
not like the Game fowl, leggy and with sloping breast. 
Weight : males, 5i to 7 pounds ; females, 4^ to 5^ 
pounds. 

Of late a great amount of harm has been done by 
breeding birds too large, and for that the Poultry Club 
must be held responsible to some extent. In the 
Standard published in 1886 it was said, ' The larger the 
better.' No greater mistake can be made than in 
increasing unduly the size of a breed the main object 
of which is egg production. In the 1901 Standard this 
is modified to read, ' Size medium, rather large to be 
preferred,' but that is also a blunder. Eight-pound 
cocks and six-pound hens should be thrown out, as 
they are too large for an egg-laying fowl. Increase of 
size of body and of comb have done much to injure 
the Leghorn for practical purposes. In America the 
former type has been maintained with advantage, 
and Leghorns in that country are better as layers than 
the big specimens seen here. Nor are the combs as 
coarse. 

* ' The Leghorn Fowl,' by L. C. Verrey (London, 1887), p. 40. 
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Varieties. — As already explained, the number of 
varieties has greatly increased smce the breed was first 
introduced. 

White (Fig. 26). —This variety maybe named as the 
leading member of the Leghorn family, although it is 
probable that some of the others have attained a greater 
measure of popularity at one time or another. We 
think, however, that the White holds the first position 
amongst all the Leghorns. Of course, any white- 
plumaged fowl is less suitable for keeping in towns 



where Leghorns are chiefly kept, we are bound to say 
that they have more of the business type than in 
exhibition stock, which is all to the good. The real 
explanation of the introduction of the White Minorca, 
which has practically merged itself into the Leghorn, 
was to secure greater purity in the plumage. The 
tendency to straw colour in the feathers was great, and 
there can be no question that this tendency must 
always be apparent with a yellow-fleshed fowl. We 
regard the dead white so often sought for as un- 







Pig. 26. — White Leghoens. 



than if it had coloured feathers, but in rural districts 
the White Leghorn is very popular indeed, which 
popularity has been maintained for many years. The 
original Leghorns, whilst round-bodied fowls, were by 
no means so round as we see them to-day ; in fact, to 
poultry-breeders who can remember the former fowls 
those at the present time are more like Minorcas than 
Leghorns. Fortunately,- however, utility breeders 
have not followed slavishly upon exhibition lines, and 
having had the opportunity of visiting large numbers 
of the poultry-breeders in those parts of the country 



desirable, and think that the plumage shotild have a very 
slight creamy tinge. Hence breeders who had ideahzed 
the pure white of the Minorca and desired to engraft 
it upon the Leghorn thought that the best way to do 
so was by introducing the cross named. Fortunately, 
in this case it has not been antagonistic to the laying 
qualities of the breed, otherwise it would have been 
very serious. It is known that the Minorca is an 
excellent layer, and hence no serious harm has been 
done so far as that is concerned. 

Bhown. — ^When first introduced the Brown Leghorn 
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was different from what we see to-day. At that time 
they were shorter in the leg and rounder in body, 
whilst in plumage they were not nearly so brilliant as 
most of the Leghorns have been during the last fifteen 
or eighteen years. Many of the males were not so 
black in the breast as now, and there was always a 
tendency towards reddishness in the wings, whilst the 
hens had not that fine pencilling which seems to be the 
aim of many breeders. We can testify to their remark- 
able vigour, and may mention that they gave the 
appearance, at any rate, of being larger in body than 
is the case now, though this is partly due to tightness 
of feather. About twenty years ago several breeders, 
with a view to improvement of colour of the plumage, 
were ill-advised enough to introduce Black-red Game 







Fig. 27. — Buff Leghorns. 

blood; and there is no question that, whilst that 
influence has gone to a considerable extent, for many 
years it wrought much evil to the breed. That the 
plumage was improved from the exhibition point of 
view cannot be questioned, but the fecundity was 
lessened, there was a tendency towards greater length 
of leg, and to older breeders the whole contour of the 
fowl was absolutely spoiled. Another injury which 
resulted from this crossmg was reduction in the size 
of the egg. The egg of the Brown Leghorn was never 
quite so large as that of the White, but the tendency 
undoubtedly was to differentiate still further between 
the two. Another mistake has been made m laymg 
too great stress upon the size of comb, upon promi- 
nence of earlobes, and upon the striping of the cock's 



hackle. The Brown Leghorn is a bird of colour, ani 
its similarity in this regard to the Black-red Game wa 
undoubtedly the reason why crossing was resorted tc 
as that appeared to present the most rapid way o 
improving the colour of the fowls. Briefly stated, thi 
colour of the male bird should be as follows : Neck 
hackle abundant, the ground colour of which is of i 
golden bay ; each feather has a double broad stripe o 
black running down the centre, though the featheri 
that are near the head are without the black stripe 
Undoubtedly the desire to perfect this feature has le( 
to a good deal of crossing, and, if we were looking a 
the matter merely from the show point of view, then 
has been a manifest improvement in this direction o: 
late years. The feathers upon the back are a deep red 




Fig. 28.— Black Leghorn Cock. 
Bred hy H. B. Melbourne, South Godstone. 

nearly crimson, as are the shoulder- coverts and wing- 
bows. The wing-coverts are of a bluish-violet, forming 
a distinct band crossing the wing ; the primary feathers 
are brown, and the secondaries a deep bay outside and 
black inside. When the wing is closed it is the bay 
colour that is most seen. The saddle-hackle is of an 
orange-red, and sometimes we see the black stripe as 
in the neck-hackle; the breast, thighs, and under- 
parts are black, though in the early days many of the 
birds had a slight tinge of brown. There can be no 
question that, in respect to appearance, a perfect black 
breast is preferable, but this may be carried too far. 
The tail is of a greenish-black, and rich in colour. In 
Denmark, in addition to Browns, there are partridge- 
coloured, which are very rich in hue. 
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Buff (Fig. 27).— A good-coloured Buff is difficult 
to obtain, and especially so in the male bird. Most 
of the specimens show that patchiness which is due 
to the presence of lighter colour here and there upon 
the body. On the other hand, there is a tendency 
in the cocks to a much redder tone. We are of 
opinion that breeders have made a mistake in attempt- 
ing to get too much of the gold tinge on the male 
birds, and that the yellow Buff would be prettier. 
However, this is a matter which relates to purely 
fancy poultry rather than for practical purposes. 
There is no question that most of those who have 
gone in for this variety of Leghorn have thought more 
about exhibition points than economic qualities. At 
the same time. Buff Leghorns, by their activity and 
good laying qualities, are worthy of the attention of 
poultry-breeders. 

Black (Fig. 28). — This variety has never been bred 
to the extent which its qualities deserve. Probably 
this is owing to the difllculty of maintaining bright 
yellow legs with black plumage. It is a very hardy 
fowl and an excellent egg-producer, and yet at the 
same time retains a great deal of the Leghorn char- 
acter, It is very well suited to the industrial districts, 
where the lighter-plumaged birds soon lose their beauty 
by reason of the smoke. 

Pile. — This variety is purely a fancy fowl, taking its 
name from the pile markings, the same as found in the 
variety of Game with that designation. There can be 
no question that a really good Pile Leghorn is a very 
pretty variety, but, as already stated, it has more 
attractions for the exhibitor than for the practical 
poultry-keeper, although it is fairly good in its egg- 
. producing qualities. 

DncKwiNG. — We have never yet been able to recog- 
nise the Duokwing Leghorn as having what older 
breeders regard as the Leghorn type ; in fact, it is 
generally acknowledged that the originals of these birds 
did not carry much real Leghorn blood, and that the 
peculiar markings were obtained from different races 
altogether. Breeding this variety has brought out 
two distinct colours, to one of which the name 
Silver Duckwing has been given, and the other the 
Golden Duckwing, the difference being that the latter 
have a golden-bay ground colour, the former a steely 
grey. 

Cuckoo. — This, as the name indicates, has cuckoo- 
coloured plumage — that is, blue and white. It is, as 
a rule, somewhat smaller than the other varieties ; 
and though bred for several years, it is not at all easy 
to produce good, evenly marked specimens. Many 
birds of this class are met with in Italy, and there has 
been less crossing than in several of the other varieties 
named. These birds are good layers, but show from 
time to time signs of other influences, especially in the 
colour of the legs, which are not so clearly yellow as 
could be desired. Of course, this is often the case with 



a cuckoo-plumaged bird, as there is always a tendency 
to mottling in the legs. 

Mottled. — These are similar to the Ancona in many 
respects, which breed is displacing them. 



ANCONA. 

Nomenclature ; Englinh, German, Danish, Italian, Ancona ; 

French, Ancoue; Hungarian, Anconai. 
Vabiety: One. 
CLAssmcATioN : Non-sitting. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : Yellow. 
Colour or Legs and Feet : Yellow, mottled with black. 
Colour of Egg-shells : "White. 

Origin. — It cannot be questioned that the Ancona 
is a variety of the Italian fowl, or Leghorn, as we term 
it, although it has succeeded in securing a separate 
classification out of its native land. At the Eome 
Show of 1893 no classes were offered for Anconas, 
which were included in the variety class for Italians. 
It would appear that fowls of this type were known 
in England more than twenty years prior to the 
appearance of the Leghorn, for Mr. Harrison Weir 
states* that specimens were exhibited in 1851, 1852, 
1853, and 1861, in the latter year at Birmingham, and 
from the description which appeared of that showt it 
is evident that they were similar to the birds with 
which we are now familiar. The name has been 
given owing to the fact that birds of this type appear 
to be common in the district of Eastern Italy around 
the port of Ancona, whence they were probably shipped 
in the first instance, for large numbers of eggs are 
produced in that part of the Itahan peninsula. Mr. 
A. P. Tomassini, the British Consul at Ancona, states 
that birds of this type are common in the district, 
and he suggests that they are due to a cross of what 
he calls the Valdano, or Leghorn, upon the common 
fowl of the district. As to what that common fowl 
was we have no evidence, but it is more than probable 
that the introduction of the black ItaUan fowl from 
Tuscany would produce such results as are here met 
with, and would satisfactorily indicate the one differ- 
ence — that of temperament — between the Leghorn and 
the Ancona. In the earlier editions of Mr. Lewis 
Wright's ' Book of Poultry ' | it is suggested that ' the 
origin is to be found in accidental sports of this colour 
from crossing Black and White Minorcas.' But that 
suggestion was based upon incomplete evidence. In 
the last edition § acknowledgment is made that it was 
erroneous, and that the earlier birds were Mottled 
Leghorns. 

That there were at one time birds to which the 
name Ancona was given which were produced by 

* 'Our Poultry,' by Harrison Weir, F.R.H.S. (London, 
1903), p. 499. 
t Journal of Horticulture, 1862, vol. ii., p. 325. 
t.Baitionl875,p. 357. 
§ Edition 1902, p. 412. 
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crossing Black and White Minorcas is undoubted, but 
their plumage was cuckoo. They were bred in the 
home of the Minorca — Devonshire — as shown by the 
followiug quotation:* 

' Mr. W. Beard, of Tiverton, seems to have culti- 
vated them largely, and they are described as re- 
sembling Scotch Grey?, with black and white mottled 
legs. Mr. Harewood, of Tiverton, distinctly remembers 
specimens being shown in 1874 ; they were common. 



plumage, was called Ancona. But, as we pointed out 
in 1895,* ' in the first place, an Ancona has not 
cuckoo marking, as would be produced by crosses 
between the Black and White Minorca ; and, in the 
second place, no crossing between the breeds named 
would give the yellowish legs and skin which are 
features of this breed. We must, therefore, look else- 
where for the origin, and we think that the explana- 
tion will be that the Leghorn is either its source, or 




Pig. 29. — Anconas. 



he says, but httle trouble was taken to breed them to 
one type, and consequently they did not attract any 
great amount of attention.' 

From the sparse mention made by Mr. W. B. 
Tegetmeier,t it is evident that almost any bird of 
the Mediterranean type, if mixed black and white in 

* Feathered World, September- 25, 1896. 
t 'Poultry Book," by W. B. Tegetmeier (London, 1373), 
p. 166. 



that both Leghorns and Anconas have come from the 
same stock.' Later observations personally made in 
Italy have confirmed that opinion, which is generally 
accepted. 

History. — We have already seen that what would 
appear to have been pure Anconas were imported 
about the middle of last century, but by whom we 

* Live Stocle Journal Almanach (London, 1895), p. 201. 
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have no record. About 1880, so far as can be traced, 
other birds wore brought over by a Captain Rowse, 
but thej' were gradually becoming extinct, when Mr. 
A. W. Geffdken, then living at Southampton, obtained 
in 1886 other birds direct from Italy. The birds bred 
true to type ; they differed from the Leghorns in that 
many had mottled yeUow legs ; they proved hardy 
and prolific layers even in the most exposed positions ; 
and they were taken up by a few breeders, amongst 
whom was Mrs. Bourlay, of Frankley, near Bh-ming- 
ham, who, living in a cold, high, and exposed position 
immediately north of the Lickey, found them a 
valuable breed for egg production. Visiting that lady 
in June, 1894, we were so struck with their value as a 
utility fowl that we called special attention to them in 
the Live Stock Journal Almanack of 1895, and else- 
where. The result was a great accession to the 
number of breeders ; further importations took place, 
and in 1898 a club was formed. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this passed into the control of fanciers who oared 
Httle for the economic qualities, and who were ready 
to sacrifice the latter in order to secure perfect ex- 
ternal characters. Or, as one of those chiefly respon- 
sible for the change made, said,* ' The profits accruing 
by breeding a bird that can win a pocketful of money 
in the season are far greater than a basketful of eggs 
at a penny a piece.' 

Such may be true of one individual, but is fatal to 
the general position of any race, and by the latter will 
its value be determined. It is the fancier run mad 
who advocates such a course. The changes adopted 
by the Ancona Club have been from the exhibition 
point of view, and were it not that there are many 
breeders who adhere to the older type, and have re- 
fused to improve external characters at the expense of 
economic qualities, but have kept the latter always to 
the fore, the breed would be of smaller use as an egg- 
producer. Such divergences have retarded the popu- 
larity of the breed, and purchasers of mere exhibition 
stock have found they lacked the vigour and prolificacy 
expected. Moreover, crossing with the Minorca has 
been resorted to in order to enhance size of body and 
of comb ; also to fix the white earlobe, which ought 
not to be found on the Ancona. 

Economic Qualities.— Like the Leghorn, the 
Ancona is preeminently an egg-producer, and it is one 
of the best layers we have. In size the eggs approxi- 
mate to the Leghorn, those from adult hens weighing 
well over 2 ounces each ; these are white in shell. 
The chickens are very precocious, and are speedilj' able 
to look after themselves. They are vigorous, active, 
rapid in growth, and good eaters, though by no means 
heavy food consumers. Maturing quickly, the pullets 
commence laying early, ii hatched at the right season 
of the year, and are found to be good winter layers if 

• Mr. E. Cobb, Feathered WmJd, October 7, 1898. 



properly cared for, due to their activity and foraging 
propensities, which keep them hardy. Their table 
properties are only mediocre, except as milk chickens, 
but we cannot expect all the talents in any variety. 
They are non-sitters. The Ancona is most active in 
habit, does not thrive so well in confinement as at 
liberty, and is very nervous in temperament, especially 
when disturbed by strangers. For that reason they 
are often spoken of as wild. 

Description (Fig. 29). — In type of body the Ancona 
resembles the Leghorn, with one exception — namely, 
that they are not so deep or so prominent in breast,' 
thus having a somewhat slighter appearance. That 
may be due to the fact that Leghorns have been bred 
in England for a longer period, as the tendency is 
to increase of thickness of body in this climate. The 
legs of the imported birds were yellow mottled with 
blacky which is to be looked for in birds having so much 
black in the plumage ; but there has been a tendency to 
eliminate the black upon the legs, which is to be re- 
gretted, as those specimens so marked are generally 
the more vigorous. The beak is long and fine, and 
yellow with horn-coloured shadings ; in the original 
stock the earlobes were red or creamy, but in exhibi- 
tion specimens white is insisted upon. We have seen^ 
in connection with Leghorns, that to insist upon white 
earlobes with yeUow-fleshed birds is against nature, 
tending to the keeping of fowls under unnatural con- 
ditions with a view to purity of lobe. The same is 
true with Anconas, in which this feature should be 
cream coloured, never white. In fact, red-lobed birds 
are generally hardier than those with white or cream 
lobes. Further, the lobes should be small ; in colour 
the entire plumage of both sexes, excepting the cock's 
tail, should be brown-black, each feather tipped with 
creamy white, and it is that which gives the mottling. 
The cock's sickles are white with black tips. The tip& 
should be small and V-shaped, not spangled or laced 
or barred. The later standard adopted provides for 
beetle-green plumage^ but that is undesirable at this 
stage of development. Weight : males, 6 pounds ; 
females, 5 pounds. For a laying breed increase 06 
these weights is objectionable, and should be resisted. 

VOLDARNO. 

N031EXCLATURE : Italian, Voldai'no. 

Varieties : Black, White. 

Classification : Non-sitting. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : In Blacks, grey ; 

in Whites, yellow. 
Colour of Legs and Feet : In Blacks, dark grey ; 

in Whites, yellow. 
Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — At the great Exhibition held in Rome in 
1903 classes were given for a breed which we had never 
seen before, called the Voldamo, but respecting which- 
we were able to obtain very little information. The 
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Marquis Trevisani, President of the Italian Poultry 
Society, thus speaks of it : * ' The brothers Grilli, of 
Florence, and other Tuscan poultry -breeders have 
launched this breed, which, in my opinion, is merely 
the common fowl of Tuscany selected and made 
uniform in coloration.' From their appearance we 
should not be surprised to find that the original Italian 
fowls, or what is now known as the Leghorn, own the 
same ancestry as the Voldarno. 

History. — We Jiave not been able to obtain any 
direct evidence as to their history, more than that they 
are kept to a very limited extent. 

Economic Qualities. — The birds are small in 
size, adult cocks weighing about 5 pounds. They are 
stated to be very hardy, and the hens remarkable 
layers. It is also claimed that they fatten well, but 
table poultry in Italy is generally poor. 

Description, — In general appearance they re- 
semble the Leghorn, but are fuller in front, more Uke 
the English Leghorns than the Italian. The combs 
are single, but smaller in size. The Blacks have dark 
legs, and the Whites yellow. Probably our Black 
Leghorns are directly descended from these Tuscan 
fowls. 

Varieties. — Two colours were shown at the Eome 
show, namely. Whites and Blacks, but the majority 
were of the latter colour. As already stated, the 
Whites have yellow legs and the Blacks dark grey. 
In other respects they are alike. 

POLVEEAEA. 

NoMENCLATUKE : Italian, Polverara, or Padovarna 

Polverara. 
Vabietibs : Black, White, Cuckoo, Gold, Silver. 
Classifioation : General Purpose. 
CoLOUB OP Flesh and Skin ; White. 
Colour op Legs and Feet : Dark green. 
CoLOUB OP Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — It is evident that this race is allied to 
what we call the Polish, which is very widely dis- 
tributed upon the Continent of Europe, but whether 
a direct descendant or not does not appear to be 
known. In shape, crest, and softness of feather, it 
has many points of resemblance to the Crevecoeur, 
and we learnt in Italy that it is supposed to be related 
thereto. 

History. — 'The Polverara is indigenous to the 
province of Padua, which for the production of eggs 
and poultry is one of the most important of Italian 
provinces.' + Until recently pure specimens of the 
race were very scarce, as they could only be procured 
from four or five breeders at Polverara, a village near 

* ' PoUicoltura,' del Marchese G. Trevisani (Milan, 1900), 
p. 83. 
t lUd., p. 32. 



Padua; but they are now in more hands, and the 
strain has been improved by careful selection. 

Economic Qualities. — The Polverara is very 
hardy, tame, and precocious, but the chicks feel cold 
considerably. The hens are prohfic layers, sitting only 
about twice in the year. The feathers are soft, and on 
that account highly esteemed. 

Description. — The body is long, deep, and round; 
the back short, standing upon legs of medium length ; 
the neck thick, well covered with abundant long 
hackle; head neat, surmounted by a full crest, well 
divided and almost straight ; the comb, which consists 
of two little horns, stands out prominently in front of 
the crest; wattles small, and, like the comb, bright 
red ; earlobes white ; tail small and forked ; toes four. 
Weight : males, 6 poimds ; females, 4J pounds. 

Varieties. — Blades are most common, and are 
generally preferred. They are of a brilliant colour, 
with blue-bronze reflections. Whites are rare, as are 
Cuckoos. The Golds and Silvers are met with in some 
places, probably due to crosses, but have not received 
much attention. 



PADOVANA. 

Nomenclatube : Italian, Padovana, or Giant Pado- 

vana. 
Vabiety: One. 
Classification : Table. 
CoLODB OF Flesh and Skin : White. 
CoLOUB OP Legs and Feet : Eoay-yellow. 
CoLOUE OP Egg-shells : Tinted. 

Origin. — According to the Marquis Trevisani, this 
breed was created in Italy by a cross in 1850 between 
a Cochin -cock and a hen of the common Polverara 
race. At first, as might be expected, the results were 
not seen in uniformity of plumage, and it required 
many years of selection ere it attained anything like 
purity of race, eliminating excessive features of both 
parents. ' It was only in the year 1875 that the 
breed could be considered as properly established, and 
from thenceforward perfected.'* 

History. — From what we have been able to learn, 
the progress made by this breed is considerable, more 
especially where table poultry is in demand, as it is the 
only fowl native to Italy which has good flesh quali- 
ties and size of body. It cannot be regarded as a first- 
class table fowl, but is a distinct improvement upon 
the type generally met with. 

Economic Qualities. — As seen above, these 
fowls are large, carrying an abundance of flesh, which 

* 'PoUicoltiura,' del Marchese G. Trevisani (MUan,1900), 
pp. 3, 5. 
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is said to be good in quality. The writer already 
quoted states that ' the ease with which they are 
fatted renders the breed still more valuable, for the 
fat, which forms in great abundance, is very delicate, 
and in many dishes it is used as a substitute for the 
best Lombardy butter.'* The hens are said to be 
splendid layers of large-sized eggs, commencing in 
November, and sitting but seldom. They are very 
hardy, quiet, and not given to stray, wliilst the 
chickens grow moderately. Our opinion of tlie breed 
as seen in Italy is that they arc very useful birds, of 
the General Purpose type, but we should not expect by 
the weight of bone that they mature quickly. For 
autumn fowls they should prove excellent. 

Description. — The body is large and well pro- 
portioned, showing robustness ; breast large, well de- 
veloped, and fleshy ; back broad ; neck long, massive, 
and well arched ; head light ; beak dark, strong, and 
curved ; comb triple, with a Itnob rising at the back, 
medium in size ; wattles long and pendulous and fine 
in texture ; earlobes creamy white ; wings very strong 
and large ; tail short ; legs long, but not heavy in bone, 
with short feathers on the outside, and the skin rosy- 
yellow ; the plumage is of a metallic black, except on 
the hackles and wings, which are often golden-yellow^ 

* ' PoUicoltora,' del Marcheae G. Trevisant (Milan, MOO), 
p. 40. 



though entirely black plumage is preferred. Weight ; 
males, 9 to 11 pounds ; females, 7 to 9 pounds. 



MAGGI. 

This race, of which we saw several specimens at 
Eome in 1903, is not yet fixed, and we cannot do 
more than refer to it, without attempting to indicate 
its characters. Those seen by us were like Black-red 
Game, but splashed upon the breast. They had a 
strange-looking comb, not unlike that of the Houdan, 
except that the two parts are closer together. One 
Itahan writer thus speaks of them : * 

' This breed is the outcome of some fortunate 
crosses made by Cardinal U. Maggi between the large 
Voldarno hens and Brahma, Cochin, and Dorking. 
After a long period of patient and careful selection 
the breed has becoijie extremely valuable from every 
point of view, especially as good sitters. The hens, 
when well nourished and properly kept, give from 
130 to 160 eggs in the year. The flesh is good up to 
the age of ten months, but after this it becomes like 
that of the large foreign breeds from which these 
fowls are descended.' 

They are large in size, and said to be very hardy. 

* 'Polli er Uova,' del Professor Pietro Cassella (Naples, 
1896), p. 293. 
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Bresse 
La Fleche 
Du Mans 
Crevecoeur 
Caumont 



Caux 

Courtes Pattes 
Houdan 
Faverolles 
Mantes 



Caussade 
French Cuckoo 
Bourbourg 
Estaires 
Hergnies 



IN no country with which we are familiar is there 
so great a number of breeds and varieties of 
fowls as in France. This is explainable by the 
fact that until the last twenty or thirty years a greater 
amount of attention was paid by the French fanners 
and peasants to poultry than elsewhere. For cen- 
turies the flesh of poultry has been regarded with 
favour to an extent not then found in colder regions, 
and eggs have entered mto the food consumed in 
many ways. Probably nowhere else — except, perhaps, 
Belgium — was the same attention given to the breed- 
ing and management of the domestic fowl by the 
farmers of the country, who found in it a steady 
source of income equally in the sale of eggs and 
chickens. Selection of birds as breeders upon 
definite lines appears to have prevailed all over the 
land. Such variations as would be produced without 
the help of man, but which would soon disappear with- 
out his aid, have been fixed, and there is scarcely any 
part of France where, in one direction or another, 
breeds suitable to the district are not found. Nor 
must it be thought that in a breed the external 
characters were everything, for it is to the credit of 
the French that economic qualities ever stood first, as 
should always be the case. Hence the majority of 
French fowls, even though the type is well defined, 
appear somewhat mediocre to the eye of a fancier. 
The main object was to conserve and improve the 
fecundity and the table properties, and fixity of 
external characters was adopted because it was found 
that by doing so the perpetuation of such properties 
was secured. Hence we find that there is considerable 
divergence between the different districts of France in 
the class of fowls kept, but that in each district the 
birds are remarkably uniform. In the United Kingdom 
we have only a few similar instances — notably in 



Surrey and Sussex, in Devon and Cornwall, and in 
Lincolnshire with fowls, and in Buckinghamshire with 
ducks, although with other branches of livestock there 
is no country where loyalty to the local type is more 
manifest — notably in horses, cattle, and sheep. The 
advent of breeding for exhibition in France — that is, 
the growth of poultry-keeping as a recreation — is 
modifying methods to a limited extent, as it is to 
fanciers rather than to practical poultrymen that we 
owe the lack of uniformity in accordance with local 
traditions. Also, our intensive methods lead to more 
rapid exhaustion of breeds. 



BRESSE. 

NoMENCLATUEE : In all countries, Bresse or La 

Bresse. 
VAEiETiEa : Black, White, Grey, Blue. 
CLASSiricATiON : Table. 
CoLouB 01' Flesh and Skin : "White. 
Colour op Legs and Feet : Blue-grey. 
Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — The breeds of poultry which are met with 
in the countries on the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea have much in common so far as shape is 
concerned, and this is true of the La Bresse as of the 
Italian and Spanish varieties, so much so that probably 
all have a common origin, although we have no definite 
records as to when or how the migration took place. 
Mr. Verrey suggests* that 'the Dorking played a 
rather prominent part in the manufacture of the La 
Bresse,' but we have been unable to trace anything in 
support of such a view. Even among French writers 
there is considerable difference of opinion. In the last 



* ' French Breeds of Poultry,' by L. C. Verrey (London, 
1891), p. 44. 
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edition of M. La Perre de Boo's work he says : * ' It is, in 
all probability, the result of a cross between the common 
fowl and the Andalusian,' which also lacks confirma- 
tion, even though the same view is held by M. Cor- 
nevin.t If we accept the evidence of structure, size 
and shape of body, together with vigour of constitution 
and general activity, the Italian influence is apparent ; 
and we therefore agree with M. R6my Saint-Loup, who 
says : J ' In form these birds are related to the Leg- 
horn.' 

Considering how easily fowls could pass from 
Italy to Southern France, it may be accepted that 
the Bresse was due to the crossing of what we call 
Leghorns upon the common fowl of the country. 
Why this type should be restricted to the Bresse 
country, immediately to the south of Burgundy, of 
which Bourg is the chief town, cannot be explained, 
nor yet why they apparently stopped at that point, as 
the type is not found further north. 



properties, that it has become known, and it is not 
bred at all except with a view to meeting market 
demands. Yet we have found by personal observa- 
tions in the Bresse country, having traversed the 
district from one end to the other, attended the local 
markets, and visited several of the leading producers, 
that extreme care is taken in maintaining the race 
pure. Several crosses have been tried, but the result 
was not satisfactory. 

Economic Qualities. — ^Whilst this breed is 
medium in size — small for a table fowl when in lean 
condition — it fattens remarkably and increases greatly 
in flesh, and its fineness of bone is to the advantage of 
producer and consumer. Gourmets generally admit 
that it occupies the first rank amongst table poultry. 
The birds are hardy, good layers of fair-sized white- 
shelled eggs, and excellent foragers. In the 1894-1895 
laying competition of the UtiHty Poultry Club a lot of 




Fig. 30. — White Bkesse Cock. 
Bred by T. E. Wood, Pebmarsh. 

History. — So far as our inc^uiries have gone, fowls 
of this type have been bred in the Bresse country for 
something like a hundred years, and the district has 
been famous for its table poultry during the greater 
part of that time. Upon the Paris and other great 
French markets these birds hold the premier position, 
both for quality of flesh and price, and vast quantities 
of the dead birds are distributed over Southern France, 
in Switzerland, and Northern Italy. High prices are 
obtained for the best specimens in the district itself. 
It is -purely as a utihty fowl, by reason of its meat 

* ' Monographie des Races de Poules,' par V. La Perre de 
Eoo (Paris, undated), p. 45. 

•)■ ' Les Oiaeaux de Baase-Oour,' par Ch. Cornevin (Paris, 
1895), p. 140. 

X 'Les Oiseaux de Baase-Cour,' par R6my Saint-Loup 
(Paris, 1895), p. 119. 




Fig. 31. — White Beesse Hen. 
Bred by T. E. Wood, Pebmarsh. 

White Bresse held second place. The flesh is most 
delicate, very abundant, and well distributed over the 
body, and, when roasted properly, eats with a short- 
ness we have not met with in any other breed. In a 
well-fatted bird the thickness of meat on the breast is 
remarkable, whilst in colour of flesh and delicacy of 
skin it has no superior. The hens are not early sitters ; 
in fact, we have had birds that never sat at all, but they 
make excellent mothers. For several years we kept 
a flock of Bresse, finding them very good winter 
layers and hardy, the chickens growing very rapidly, 
which quality proves that they are nearly allied to the 
Leghorn and not to the Spanish races. 

Description.— The body of the Bresse fowl is of 
medium size, well built, long, the chest carried pro- 
minently forward, moderately deep and broad, but 

6—2 
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giving the appearance of lightness rather than a 
massive form ; the neck is short, full, and well covered 
with hackle ; the head long and fine ; beak short and 
strong ; the comb is single, carried upright in the cock 
and falling over in the hen, high and long, reaching 
well over the beak in front and over the neck behind — 
in fact, resembling closely that of the Leghorn, but 
very fine in texture, as are the wattles, which are also 
long ; the face is clean and red, the eye red, and the 
earlobe white and rather large ; the legs are of medium 
length, and dark blue in colour, with four toes on the 
feet ; the bone is fine and very light ; tail in cock large 
and ornamented with long sickles; the carriage is 
graceful and very active — in fact, the birds are rather 
excitable. Weight: males, 5 to 65 pounds; females, 
4J to 5| pounds. The appearance of the Bresse fowl 
is very like the Leghorn so far as shape is concerned. 

Varieties. — The leading subraces are Grey and 
Black, but, in addition, pure White and Blue are also 
met with. 

Geey {Vari^te de Bourg). — This is generally re- 
garded as the original type of Bresse fowl, but upon 
what authority we have not been able to discover. In 
the male the head, neck, and breast are white ; the 
back is white, ticked with grey, more especially close 
to the neck, and these markings are often hidden by 
the neck-hackle ; the wings are white, with two very 
dark grey or black bars on the primary and secondary 
feathers ; the tail proper is black, but the sickles have 
a broad white edge on both sides ; comb, face, and 
wattles bright red; earlobes creamy white ; legs and 
feet blue-grey. 

White (Figs. 30 and 31).— By selection a white 
variety has been obtained, having earlobes and legs as 
in the Grey. This variety we have found a true 
breeder and very prolific in this country. 

Black (Variete de Louhana). — Chiefly bred in the 
district around the town of Louhans, where we have 
seen large numbers of these fowls ; colour a deep 
metallic black ; earlobes snow white ; legs and feet 
deep blue. 

Blue. — Of more recent production, but as to its 
breeding we have no evidence. It may be the result 
of crossing between the Grey and Black varieties, or 
perhaps Andalusian blood has been used, thus explain- 
ing statements by French writers as to Spanish in- 
fluence in the Bresse fowl. 



LA FLi:CHE. 

NoMENCLATUBE : In all countries, La Flfeche. 

Vameties: One. 

Classipioation : Table. 

Colour of Flesh ahb Skin : "White. 

Colour op IjEgs and Feet : Dark slate or black. 

Colour op Egg-shells : Wlilte. 

Origin. — This race is found almost exclusively in 
the Valley of La Sarthe, north of the river Loire, in the 



Department of that name, of which Jja FlSche is one 
of the leading towns. The fowl has been bred there 
for a long period of time. M. Jacque states that* it 
has been known since the fifteenth century, but that it 
is believed to be much older. M. La Perre de Eoo 
says :+ 

' Its origin is very obscure ; but by its high carriage, 
its action, the white and large earlobes, the original 
shape of the comb, and the trace of crest which crowns 
the head, it may be supposed that it has issued from a 
cross between the Spanish fowl and the Pohsh or 
Crevecceur.' 

Other writers support that opinion, which has every 
probabiUty in its favour, even though the whiteness 
and quality of the flesh are far in advance of any of 
the breeds named. But these may be due to the rich 
pastures of La Sarthe, upon which the fowls have been 
kept for many generations, and to the system of 
feeding adopted, to be afterwards described. We 
incline to the Creve rather than the direct Polish 
cross, and may accept the following table of descent : 



Black Spanish 



Du Mans 
I 



Black Polish 

Crfevecoeur 

I 



La Fifeche 

The peculiar comb, noted below, follows that of the 
Crfeve, which, however, may have descended from the 
Polish. Darwin classes both Creves and Houdans as 
sub-breeds of the Polish. 

History. — We have practically told all that is 
known of the La Fleche fowl. At one period it would 
appear to have had a wider distribution than is now 
the case in its own country. From personal observa- 
tions in Prance, we learn that out of La Sarthe they 
are scarcely seen at all, except where kept by amateurs. 
But in La Sarthe they are regarded as the finest of all 
table poultry, which view is supported by the position 
they take in the great exhibitions, more especially in 
the dead classes. It is some forty years ago since 
they were introduced into Britain, but whilst there 
have always been a few breeders and exhibitors of 
La Flfeche, they have never won a position for practical 
purposes. What is the case here is true in America 
and other countries. The reason is explainable by the 
fact that, although they are good layers and make fine 
table poultry, they are slow growers, and do not 
mature quickly enough for our markets. 

In France the La Fleche is not eaten until it is 
from eight to ten months old, when they fatten splen- 
didly, and the flesh is very tender and fine in flavour. 
In this country the demand for dead fowls weighing 

* ' Le PoulaiEer,' par Ch. Jaoque, seventh edition (Paris 
1892), p. 152. 

t ' Monographie des Races de Ponies,' par V. La Perre de 
Eoo (Paris), p. 65. 
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9 to 11 pounds is comparatively small, and the prices 
obtainable much below those secured in Paris. Hence 
breeders would not find them profitable, and that is 
the final test. It is noteworthy that at one time in 
France the La Flfeche fowls had a small crest behind 
the comb, but that has been bred out in England, and 
is less seen across the English Channel than formerly. 

Economic Qualities. — In this country the La 
Fleche has proved delicate, more specially upon 
heavier soils, and the chickens are very subject to 
leg weakness. "We believe that it will be found that 
these results are due to breeding and keeping the birds 
in confinement, and if they were maintained under 
more natural conditions they would be much hardier. 
To obtain the best results they should be given rich 
soils. But even in France it is recognised that they 
require special treatment. 
M. Lemoine says :* 

' The chickens are easily 
reared during the first few 

days, but there is a critical 

time for them to pass at the 

time of their first moult ; 

the down falls rapidly, and 

the feathers do not grow 

quickly ; this results in 

tlieir little bodies not being 

defended, and they are 

very susceptible to cold 

and rain.' 

He adds that they must 

be sheltered during the 

first six weeks, and that 

they are most suited to 

high ground, where there 

is plenty of sunshine. 

Speaking of the qualities 

of the La Fleche, the 

same author sayst that 

' it is remarkable for the fineness of its flesh ; both 

poulardes and capons are very renowned : they are 

distinguished above all for their quality of fattening, 

and for the increase of flesh. . . . The hen is a good 

layer, producing 140 eggs per annum ; the weight of 

each egg is upwards of 2^ ounces, but they sit rarely. ' 

This is confirmed by the experience of our own breeders. 

In La Sarthe great attention is paid to the feeding of the 

growing birds. M. La Perre de Eoo, in his work already 

mentioned, j! says : 

' During the first eight to fifteen days which follow 

their hatching they are fed on breadcrumbs steeped 

in mil k, or upon bread finely crumbled, and soup ; 

after fifteen days upon this diet, they feed upon whole 

buckwheat or a paste made of buckwheat flour, or 

* ' La Baase-Cour Pratiqae,' par E. Lemoine (Paris, 1902), 
pp. 72-73. 

t Ibid., pp. 71-72. t Page G6. 




ground maize or oats mixed with miUc, until they 
reach the age of seven or eight months, because it is 
at that age and onwards they are submitted to the 
fattening process.' 

Description (Fig. 32).— French La Fleche are 
bred carefully, and on similar lines to English, except 
that in some cases the rudimentary crest is met with. 
The body is large, long, and deep, with broad breast, 
and back sloping well to the tail ; the neck is long and 
graceful ; the head fine and long, with a corresponding 
beak, which is dark horn in colour, full red eye, and 
surmounted with a large horned comb, having two 
even but somewhat satanic spikes in front, and a small 
blunt protuberance immediately behind. It is regarded 
as important that the comb should be fine in texture, 
as that indicates the flesh quahties; the wattles are 
large ; face bare, and with 
the comb and wattles 
bright red ; earlobes large 
and white ; the legs are 
long, not heavy in bone, 
and dark slate or black ; 
toes four ; the tail is long 
and full, and the sickles 
in the cock carried well 
back ; the colour of the 
entire plumage is a beau- 
tiful black, with metallic 
green and violet reflec- 
tions. Weight : males, 8 
to 10 pounds ; females, 
6 to 8 pounds. In France 
these weights are often 
exceeded. The whole ap- 
excepting the 
stylish and at- 



pearance, 
comb, is 
tractive. 



Fig. 32. — La Fleche. 



DU MANS. 



NoMENCLATUKE : 111 all countries, Du Mans or Mans. 

Variety: One. 

Classitication : Table. 

Colour or Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLouE OP Legs and Feet : Dark slate or black. 

CoLOUE OF Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — The Du Mans fowl is met with chiefly 
around the town of Le Mans, capital of the old French 
Department of Maine. The records of it are very 
few, and it is difiicult to discover the origin. That it 
is closely allied to the La Flfeche is evident ; in fact, as 
to shape, colour of plumage, and qualities, they are 
very similar, the chief difference being found in the 
comb. One French author* suggests that the La 
Fleche were first bred around Le Mans, which is by 

* ' La Poulailler,' par Ch. Jacque, seventh edition (Paris, 
1892), p. 152. 
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no means improbable ; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that the two breeds were at one time the same, and 
that different out-crosses and breeding to different 
ideals have made them sufficiently distinct to receive 
separate recognition. As to how the rose comb was 
obtained we have no direct indication, but it is believed 
that feature is a result of Hamburgh influence. It 
may be so, but among fowls bred without strict ad- 
herence to type variations would frequently appear. 
Our opinion is that the Du Mans is the older fowl of 
the district, that it was fixed by the introduction of a 
modicum of Spanish blood, and that the La Fleche is 
the variation owing to a cross with the Creveeoeur. 

History. — These birds are bred essentially for 
practical purposes, and are seldom met with outside 
the Le Mans district. So far as we are aware they 
have not been introduced into any other country. 

Economic Qualities. — At Le Mans there is an 
important industry in fattening poultry, and the Du 
Mans fowls are famous for their fine flesh qualities. 
Some years ago we were informed by the English 
Consul in that city that large numbers of dead birds 
were exported to Kussia, and that he could not buy 
them upon the spot at less than 20s. each. The birds 
are large, fattening well, and laying on a large quantity 
of beautifully white, fine-flavoured flesh. They are 
very hardy, easily acclimatized and reared, and have 
fine bone. The hens are only moderate layers, and 
the eggs, whilst well over 2 ounces each, are a shade 
smaller than those of the La Fleche. They are non- 
sitters. 

Description. — The particulars given as to the La 
Fleche wUl suffice for the Du Mans, with two or three 
exceptions. First, the comb is rose, very similar to 
that of the Hamburgh, having the long spike behind, 
but it is somewhat coarser and larger. There is, how- 
ever, no indication of crest on the head, which is to 
be expected from the absence of Crevecceur blood. 
Second, the plumage, whilst black, is duller than that 
of the La Fleche, without the metallic sheen already 
referred to. And, third, the body is heavier when the 
birds are in a lean condition. 



CEEVECQEUK. 

NoMENCLATUEE : In all countries, Crfevecoeur. 

Vabiety : Black, White, Blue. 

Classification : Table. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : In Black and Blue, very 

dark slate or black ; in White, pinky-white. 
CoLODB OF Egg-shells : White. 

O r igi n . — ^It is generally admitted that theCrevecoeur 
owes some of its special characteristics to the Polish, 
but, as is usual with races existing prior to the middle 
of last century, there are no definite records upon 
which we can rely. This is supported by a statement 



made in 1852 in an interesting article on ' Normandy 
Poultry,'* in which it is stated that around Caen and 
in the Department of Calvados PoUsh fowls were in the 
majority. It is curious to find, in view of the fact that 
the Creveeoeur has been primarily a Normandy and 
Picardy breed, that some of the earUer writers, notably 
Wingfield and Johnson, t stated its habitat to be 
Burgundy; but they all regarded it as of Polish 
descent, and the birds of that period certainly were 
nearer in type to the Polish than is now the case. The 
same error was made in the 1854 edition of Moubray. 
As we have already seen in connection with the La 
Flfiohe, Darwin classes both Creves and Houdans as 
sub varieties of the Pohsh. M. La Perre de Eoo says : J 
' There is very little known as to its origin. It is sug- 
gested that it originated in Normandy or Picardy, and 
that it is named after the village of Creveeoeur, situated 
between Lisieux and Caen, where we find, however, 
more Caumont fowls and other varieties approaching 
more or less to the Creveeoeur than of pure-bred 
specimens.' 

The fact that other classes of fowls predominate 
at Crfevecceur no more indicates that the breed did 
not originate in the district than that Dorking is 
no longer the great centre for our premier race of 
poultry. Mr. Lewis Wright § mentions that at the 
Birmingham Show of 1855 Black-crested Black PoUsh 
were exhibited, and, from other evidence, we conclude 
that the Creveeoeur is directly descended from the Black 
Polish, which, bred for generations on the rich lands 
of Normandy with a view to the improvement of table 
qualities, is modified greatly, and has resulted in the 
breed as we now know it. 

History. — We have not been able to obtain any 
definite information as to when the Creve began to 
assume an individuality, nor yet when it was first recog- 
nised under a distinct name. We have, however, 
learnt that the name is derived from the village of 
Creveeoeur, and that in the middle of last century 
black fowls of this type were common in the Depart- 
ment of Calvados, where the breeders of larger stock 
are well known for their skill. Birds of the type 
named were known in England about 1852, if not 
before, but some of these were black and white, not 
unlike an irregularly marked Silver Polish. | Even 
then they were recognised as Crfevecoeurs, and not 
Polish. Many of these earlier birds had white feathers 
in the crest, and some displayed yellow feathers in the 
hackles. The size of body was much less than is now 
found both in France and England. At that time both 

* Cottage Gardener, vol. ix., November 11, 1852, p. 111. 

t ' The Poultry Book,' by Wingfield and Johnson (London, 
1853), p. 226. 

X 'Monographie dos Races de Poules,' par V. La Perre de 
Eoo (Paris), p. 70. 

§ 'New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 442. 

II ' The Poultry Book,' by Wingfield and Johnson, p. 226. 
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Whites and Blues were known. Mr. Tegetmeier men- 
tions * that • some idea of the value attached to this 
breed by our French neighbours may be gained from a 
statement of the fact that at the first great Agricul- 
tural Exhibition in Paris, in 1855, there were two equal 
sets of prizes offered for the poultry exhibited — the 
first for Crfivecoeurs, the second for all other varieties 
taken together.' In Britain the breed secured a 
moderate amount of favom% more especially among 
exhibitors, reaching the maximum about twenty years 
ago. Since that time it has lost ground, but in France 
it is still bred to a considerable extent. 

Economic Qualities. — The Crfevecoeur is essen- 
tially a table fowl, though not equal to the Bresse 
or the La Fl^che. At the great Paris Exhibitions it is 
generally well represented and the specimens excellent. 
But, like our Dorking, it 
has not so fine a skin, and 
it is seldom that these 
breeds appear smooth, 
having an unfilled ap- 
pearance. The hen is a 
fairly good layer, and the 
eggs are very large and 
white in shell. They be- 
come broody very seldom, 
and can generally be 
classed as non-sitters. 
M. Lemoine thus speaks 
of the breed : t 'It is 
easily fatted, and in aU the 
district around Lisieux, 
Saint - Pierre - sur - Dives, 
and Mezidon, the farmers, 
market - gardeners, and 
others, breed and fatten 
this fine Crevecosur fowl ; 
also the markets of these 
localities are largely sup 

plied by them, and the sale of these birds attains a 
considerable figure. It is there the agents go to buy 
some of the best fowls for the Paris poultry dealers.' 
Although the breed has never secured popularity in 
Britain, those who keep them claim that they are 
quick in growth, fatten well, and make splendid 
lirds on the table, both as to size and quality. The 
chief reason why they have not been received with 
greater favour is that they are usually regarded as 
delicate ; and almost all writers, both French and 
English, accept this view. M. Lemoine recognises 
this fact thus : % ' Either by reason of the crest or the 
conformation of the nostrils, Crfeveooeurs are very sensi- 

* 'The Poultry Book,' by W. B. Tegetmeier, P.Z.S., 
(London, 1873), pp. 121-122. 

+ 'La Basse-Cour Pratique,' par E. Lemoine (Paris, 1902), 
pp. 64-65. 

t i5iU,p. 66. 




Fig. 33. — Crevbccedes. 



tive to cold mists. Roup is the malady which frequently 
attacks them ; to avoid the consequences it is necessary 
every night to place them in the centre of the poultry- 
yard.' If this be true in France, it is much more 
likely to be so in a moist climate like that of the 
United Kingdom, and more especially with a crested 
variety. For breeding and practical purposes gene- 
rally there is no reason why the crest should not be 
cut off. 

On the other hand, it is claimed by Mr. S. W. Thomas * 
that, if given a good range, they are hardy. He says : 
' I have had puUets laying in snow and frost at five and 
a half months old, and have killed oonkerels weighing 
nearly 4 pounds, ready for the table, at four and a half 
months. . . . Their value as a cross cannot well 
be overstated. They give size, productiveness, and 
quality of flesh to any breed that they may be required 
to be crossed with.' Mr. 
Thomas lives in South 
Wales, on a cold soil, in 
an exposed position; but 
we should prefer more 
favourable conditions for 
keeping the Crevecceur. 

Description. — The 

body of the Crevecceur is 
large and square, with a 
broad breast, carried well 
forward, a long, straight 
keel, a broad back, and 
large wings ; the neck is 
long, and well covered with 
hackle ; the head is long 
and strong, as is the 
beak, which is very dark 
horn ; the comb is horned, 
medium in size, the two 
points well apart, carried 
in front of crest, and fine 
in texture ; the eye is full ; the wattles medium ; 
on the head is a large crest, not too globular, and 
rather flat in front ; below the face on either side are 
full muffs of soft feathers ; earlobe small and white, 
but covered by the muffs ; the tail is large, and the 
sickles rather high ; the legs are shortish, but firm and 
strong and clean, and the feet have four toes. Weight : 
males, 7 to 9 pounds ; females^ 5^ to 7 pounds. The 
entire appearance is bold and the gait graceful. 

Varieties. — As already mentioned, there are three 
varieties of the race — namely. Black, White, and Blue. 

Black (Fig. 33). — This is the most common. The 
plumage, including the crest, is bright black, with a 
good sheen and violet reflections; the beak is dark 
horn, and the legs and feet black or slaty blue. 

* Fancier's Gazette, Summer jSTumber, 1891, p. 16. 
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White. — Less known, but we have seen same very 
pretty specimens in Trance, where they are regarded 
with favour for ornamental purposes. Over the greater 
part of the body, the neck, and the tail, the plumage is 
velvety \\hite, the under-parts dead white ; beak almost 
white ; legs and feet pinky-white. Doubtless a sport 
from the Black. 

Blue. — Seldom met with, and we only remember 
having seen a few specimens. In plumage, the crest, 
muffs, neok-hackle, back wings, and tail are dark 
blue-grey, the rest of the body slate-blue ; beak and 
legs as in Blacks. Obtained by crossing Blacks and 
Whites. 

CAUMONT. 

This breed is regarded as a variety of the Creve- 
cceur, and is sometimes called Pavilly, taking its name 
from Caumont, in Normandy, on the left bank of 
the river Seine, below Eouen. We have personally 
met vrith few specimens, but quote the following from 
M. La Perre de Eoo :* 

' The Caumont fowl is a variety of the Crevecoeur 
differing only in the crest, which is smaller, and by 
the absence of a cravat (muff). . . . The Caumont is 
vigorous, does not need any particular care, is never 
iU, is active, alert, and has no rival as a layer. The 
franie is as large and the flesh as delicate as the 
Crevecceur, from which it is descended, and it inherits 
all the qualities of that breed. The chickens are easily 
reared, are extremely vigorous, very precocious, fatten 
well, and are ready for the table at the age of three 
months.' 

The legs are fine in bone, and dark blue-grey in 
colour. The hens seldom become broody. 

CA.UX. 

It is also claimed that this breed is a variation from 
the Crevecoeur, from which it differs distinctly in that 
it has no crest. M. La Perre de Eoof says that 
' its plumage is of a brilUant black from one end to 
the other. It has a small head, single comb, upright, 
finely serrated, large in proportion to its size ; the ear- 
lobes are white, bordered with a blue line ; the feet 
blue, clean, with four toes on each foot. The hen is an 
excellent layer and very hardy, but she sits seldom 
and badly. The raising of the chickens does not 
require any particular care. They are fed in Nor- 
mandy on bread steeped in cider during the first fort- 
night, after which age they are given the same food as 
adults.' The Pays de Caux is on the right bank of 
the Seine, near the town of Duclair, and M. Lemoine 
says that they are bred largely on both banks of the 



* ' Monographie des Eaces de Poules,' par Y. La Perre de 
Boo (Palis), p. 77. 
t ibid., -p. 76. 



COUETES PATTES. 

NraiENcLATDEE : In most countries, Courtes Pattes ; 

German, Krilper ; Spanish, Paticorta. 
Vabiety: One. 
Classification: Table. 
CoLOUK OP Flesh and Skin : White. 
Colour of Legs and Feet : Dark slate or black. 
CoLouB OF Egg-shells : White. 

Short-legged fowls are met with in various countries, 
but as a rule they receive a very limited amount of 
attention, although their quaintness is attractive. 
They are chiefly regarded from the ornamental or 
exhibition point of view. It is not so, however, with 
the Courtes Pattes, which are bred in France by 
reason of their meat qualities. 

Origin. — Many suggestions have been put forward 
in explanation of the origin of the Courtes Pattes 
(Anglicc, short feet), but there is nothing definitely 
known. In a letter which appeared some years ago* 
it was stated that these birds are to be met with in 
Brittany, Normandy, on the south of the Pyrenees, 
and on the sea-line of the North of France, and that it 
is first-cousin of the La Bresse, ' with a strong infusion 
of Dorking blood.' The Dorking influence is very 
doubtful, but in shape, except for the short legs, the 
resemblance to the La Bresse is apparent. M. Lemoine 
says thatt it originated in Maine, in which La Sarthe 
is situated, and that it has been known there for a 
long time, but that to-day it is widely disseminated. 
Another French writer sayst that 'perhaps they are 
related to a short-legged race of Camboge,' but of the 
latter we have obtained no further information. As it 
would appear that fowls with this peculiarity have 
been known from time immemorial in several parts of 
Europe, and certainly in Normandy and Brittany, we 
may conclude that the Courtes Pattes bred in La 
Sarthe are descended from these, but that by selection 
the colour has been fixed. At one period blacks, 
whites, and yellows were met with, but now blaek is 
the only colour bred pure. From the fact that crested 
specimens were seen, either the Crevecoeur or Polish 
were probably crossed vrith them. 

History. — It would appear that for at least thirty 
years black Courtes Pattes have been bred with a large 
measure of purity, and the favour with which they 
are regarded is due to their fine flesh qualities. 
We have known the fowl in France for more than 
twenty-five years, but they have always, as now, been 
in few hands. Courtes Pattes were first introduced 
into England in 1879, but they have never become 
popular. 

Economic Qualities.— The chief quality of the 
Courtes Pattes is in the flesh, which is very deli- 

* ' Henwife ' in Live Stoch Journal, June 13, 1879, p. 474. 

t 'La Basse-Cour Pratique,' par E. Lemoine (Paris, 1902)- 
p. 74. 

t ' Les Oiseaux de Basse-Cour,' par R. Saint-Loup (Paris, 
1895), p. 127. 1- V >■ 
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cate and beautifully white, so much so that they are 
used in the best Paris oaf^s and restaurants for a dish 
named po%ilets li la reine — a favourite with gourmets. 
The fowls are very hardy, the chickens precocious and 
quick growers under favourable conditions, but the 
small size is against them on markets where a larger 
body is demanded. The hens are fair layers of fair- 
sized, white-shelled eggs, and make excellent sitters 
and mothers. 

Description (Fig. 34).— In body the Courtes Pattes 
cock is large, long, and deep, the breast prominent, 
with large, powerful wings carried rather low ; the 



and the general aspect is vigorous and haughty. 
Weight : males, 3 to 4 pounds ; females, 2| to 3^ 
pounds. 

HOUDAN. 

NoMENcLATunE : In all countries, Houdan. 

Vabiety : One. 

Classification : Non-sitting. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : Creamy-white. 

Colour op Legs and Feet ; Pinlt-white, mottled with 

blue or blacl:. 
Colour of Ego-shells : Dead white. 

The Houdan, both in its native country — France — 
and in Britain, appeared as if it would step into the 




Fig. 34. — Couetes Pattes. 



neck is short and thick, well covered with hackle ; 
head long and neat, ornamented with a large single 
comb, regularly indented, upright in the male and 
falling over in the female ; beak short, slightly hooked, 
and brown in colovu:; wattles large and long; eye 
bright red and bold ; earlobes large, white in colour ; 
tail large, well furnished with sickles in the male, and 
carried high ; legs are very short, giving an almost 
duck-like appearance to the bird ; four toes on each 
foot, and legs and feet dark slate in colour ; the 
plumage is entirely black, with bright green reflections ; 



first rank of domestic poultry, as measured by general 
distribution and universal popularity for utility pur- 
poses, but it has failed to reach the position antici- 
pated for it, and has lost ground considerably of late 
years. In the United Kingdom a reasonable explana- 
tion can be found, as seen below. 

Origin. — Many suggestions have been put forward 
as to its descent, some of which were due to character- 
istics found in other breeds, and the inference was 
accepted that these breeds had been used in making 
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the Houdan as we know it to-day, but without a 
particle of direct evidence. From the fact that it has 
five toes on each foot the Dorking has been claimed as 
one of its ancestors, and the crest has suggested 
■descent from the Polish.* But later observations have 
shown that we cannot fully accept these statements. 
That the fowl originated in the Seine-et-Oise depart- 
ment of France seems to be undoubted, and at one 
period it was almost universal there. M. La Perre de 
Boo says + ' that some authorities suggest that it has 
descended from the Padoue (Polish), from which it has 
inherited the crest ; and also the Dorking, from which 
it has taken the pecuharity of the fifth toe. But all 
is pvire conjecture without any positive proof, and its 
relationship with the Dorking is very doubtful, because 
it has neither the comb, the plumage, nor the form of 
body of that breed. It is certain that the Houdan has 
existed in Beauce for centuries, taking its name from 
the httle town of Houdan, chief of the canton, arrondisse- 
ment of Mantes, Department of Seine-et-Oise, where 
large quantities of fowls of this race are raised and 
fattened for the Paris and London markets.' 

Although M. La Perre de Eoo adduces no evidence in 
support of the claim for the antiquity of the breed, it is 
not improbable that birds of this type have been known 
for more than a century in the Houdan district, where 
poultry-breeding has for long been an important in- 
dustry. "We have already seen that the Pohsh fowl 
was at one time common in Normandy,J and doubt- 
less was distributed over a wide area ; also that the 
late Charles Darwin classed the Houdan as well as the 
CrSvecoeur as sub-races of the Pohsh. Our view is 
that the descent was through the Creve, not direct. 
That CrSve influence has been used in later years is 
undeniable, both in Prance and England, but our pre- 
sent purpose is to learn the prior origin. It should be 
remembered that French authorities claim that the 
Dorkmg was received into the South of England from 
Normandy, that it has been bred there since the time 
of the Roman occupation of Gaul, and that five-toed 
fowls of this type have been known in Northern France 
for many centuries. In support of this statement 
M. La Perre de Eoo speaks § of the ' race commune k 
cinq doigts ' (common fowl with five toes) as follows : 
'The breed is characterized by the peculiarity of a 
fifth toe which she carries on each foot, and is found 
in the neighbourhood of Courtrai, Bruges, Ghent, and 
other Belgian towns, and also in the northern depart- 
ments of France, where it has a high and weU-merited 
reputation.' 

So nearly aUied does this author regard it with the 

* ride ' The Houdan Fowl,' by Chas. Lee (London, 1874), 
pp. 9-10 ; and ' Practical Poultry-Keeper,' by Levris Wright 
fLondou, 1885), p. 190, etc. ■< r j e 

t ' Monographie dea Races de Ponies,' par V. La Perre de 
Boo (Paris, 1902), p. 79. 

J See Crfevecoeur. 

S ' Monographie des Races de Poules,' par V. La Perre de 
Roo (Paris, 1902), p. 39. 



Dorking that he uses the same illustration • for the 
Silver-grey Dorking hen and the common five-toed 
hen. Perhaps this may explain the striking preference 
in France for Silver-greys, as Dark Dorkings are 
seldom seen ; but we must confess that in our pere- 
grinations in France we have not met with the type to 
the extent here suggested, although fowls more or less 
of this shape and colour of plumage are found in all 
countries. It is impossible to decide whether the 
Dorking came to Britain from France, or was brought 
direct by the Bomans, but we do know that large 
numbers of Dorkings have been sent to France from 
this country in recent years. M. M^gnin, in ' Elevage 
et Engraissement des VolaiUes,' mentions the common 
five-toed fowl as one of the progenitors of the Houdan. 
Taking the evidence so far as obtained, the following 
table of descent may be accepted : 



Black Polish 

Crfevecoeur 

I 



Common five-toed fowl 

^1 



I 
Houdan. 

Since 1878 there has been further infusion of Creve- 
coeur blood, as shown by the darker plumage which 
for a time prevailed, and M. Lemoine* says that 
Light Brahma influence has been used to increase 
the size of body. This may be true in France, but in 
Britain the Creve and the Dorking have alone been 
employed. 

H istory. — It may be accepted that the Houdan was 
widely distributed over Southern Normandy in the early 
part of last century, but would appear to have been 
introduced into Britain about 1850. At first they were 
known as the Normandy fowl, of which Wingfield and 
Johnson thus speak : -j- ' The old birds are entirely 
speckled in black and white ; they have a small erect 
top-knot, not drooping backwards like a lark-crest. 
The plumage of the male bird is much darker than 
that of the hen. In shape they are lengthy, but be- 
come contracted towards the tail. The cock's tail is 
of great length ; his comb and wattles are also of large 
size. The chickens are very peculiar, having at first 
perfectly black backs and white breasts, J but they 
gradually become speckled, like the old birds. They 
have five claws, and the skin of the leg is pied black 
and white.' They are mentioned under the same name 
by Moubray (edition 1854), Ferguson, and other writers 
of that period. No reference is made to the shape of 
the comb, which is characteristic of the breed, but 
descriptions were not very precise. They were first 
brought prominently forward by Mr. Geylin in 1865, 
in a pamphlet entitled ' Poultry-breeding from a 

* ' La Basse-Cour,' par E. Lemoine (Paris), p. 69. 
+ ' The Poultry Book,' by Wingfield and Johnson (London 
1853), p. 225. 
J A characteristic of Houdan chicks. — E. B. 
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Common Point of View,' in which it is stated that 
they have a triple comb, ' the outsides opening like 
two leaves of a book, and the centre having the appear- 
ance of an ill-shaped, long strawberry' — the first 
reference to this peculiar form we have been able to 
trace. In the first edition of Wright's 'Book of 



Thirty years ago, taking its economic qualities into 
consideration, it was anticipated, and not without 
reason, that the Houdan would become almost xini- 
versal in this country, and for a few years it obtained 
a large measure of popularity ; but, for reasons given 
below, that has not proved to be the case, neither as an 




Pig. 35.— Houdans. 



Poultry ' (1874) it is stated that ' when first imported exhibition or utility fowl. With a few exceptions, it is 
the fifth toe was very uncertain,' and in the last edition only bred to a limited extent, and in France also other 



<1902) Mr. S. W. Thomas says that ' twenty years 
ago a leaf - comb was quite the exception ' ; but we 
bred Houdans in 1875, and then the leaf-comb was 
general, as also the fifth toe, as proved by the illustra- 
tions published about that period. 



breeds — notably the FaveroUes — have taken its place. 
But it has yet considerable value for crossing purposes. 

Economic Qualities. — The Houdan in thi? 
country has always been recognised as a most useful 
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fowl, and had it not been for the crest, we believe that 
it would have attained a much greater amount of 
popularity, more especially amongst utilitarian poultry- 
keepers. It is a good layer of large-sized eggs, and 
makes an excellent table fowl. In neither direction 
does it compare with what may be termed specialized 
breeds, but with the combination of these two qualities 
it is specially suited to farmers, and also from the fact 
that the chickens are precocious. The one drawback 
to the breed has undoubtedly been the crest. In a 
moist climate such as we have in the United Kingdom 
crested fowls need special care in that they should be 
sheltered during wet weather, otherwise the rain, pass- 
ing between the feathers of the crest, makes them 
more liable to cold. All this involves trouble, and 
although some breeders, as a matter of course, cut the 
feathers from the heads of Houdans, still, the majority 
of people cannot trouble themselves in this way. To 
some extent the same is found in France, and it is 
suggested by some writers that Houdans do better in 
a dry climate and upon dry soUs. There can be no 
question that, for practical purposes, with the excep- 
tion just referred to, the Houdan is a most valuable 
breed, and as the smaller-crested birds are found the 
better for practical purposes, anyone going in for 
Houdans would be wise to select these in preference 
to the larger-crested show-birds. M. Lemoine* thus 
speaks with regard to this breed : 

' At Houdan a large portion of the eggs are hatched 
by turkeys, and breeders regularly compel the turkey- 
hens to hatch when required. The Houdan chicks 
are very precocious, and they take fattening well at 
the age of four months. The food employed is gener- 
ally barley-meal mixed with milk, but the fatteiiing is 
not pressed to a very high extent. The poulterers 
seek, above all, what they call the " soft pullet," which 
is sold very easily.' 

In the Houdan district large numbers of chickens 
are raised in winter for the spring markets, and at one 
time — to a greater extent formerly than now — the 
Houdan was chiefly depended upon for this purpose, 
as its quickness of growth, light bone, and excellent 
flesh qualities, make it very suitable for that special 
trade. Hatching usually commences in October, 
and continues until March— that is, the hatching of 
chickens intended to be kOed — but birds bred to be 
used as breeding-stock are not usually brought out 
unta March and April, and the pullets are depended 
upon to produce the early eggs in the autumn. These 
young pullets are mated with two or three year old 
cocks in October, to minimize as far as possible their 
immaturity, to which the measure of loss of vigour 
noted in recent years can be attributed. As already 
stated, hatching is largely by means of turkeys. The 
eggs of Houdans are of a dull white colour, and are of 
a good size, averaging in adults nearly 2|^ ounces. 
• ' La Basae-Cour Pratique,' par E. Lemoine (Paris), p. 68. 



The following description of the method of feeding 
chickens will be read with interest :* 

' The food employed for chickens consists of stale 
breadcrumbs mixed with hard-boiled eggs and cooked 
rice, and plenty of boiled mUk, which, however, is 
often given with bread alone. This food is continued 
for eight to ten days, when the eggs and rice are 
stopped, and after that time fine barley-meal mixed 
with skim-milk is given alone. Boiled milk, however, 
is continued several times per day during the next 
three or four weeks, which is found very appetizing 
and beneficial. ... At the age of three and a half to 
four months the birds are fatted.' 

For crossing purposes the Houdan is found very 
useful, and some of the best layers we have known 
were Leghorn-Houdans, and excellent table chickens 
are produced by mating the Dorking or Indian Game 
or Wyandotte with this breed. Unfortunately, in con- 
finement the Houdan is very prone to the objectionable 
habit of feather-eating. It is desirable to note that 
the smaller-sized hens are usually the better layers. 

Description (Fig. 35). — In describing the Houdan, 
we must not forget that considerable modifications have 
taken place in birds bred in England. This is not 
peculiar to the Houdan, nor yet to fowls, as it is seen 
in other directions also, but more has been done in 
this case to change the type than is usual. Of late 
years the French Houdans have been brought more 
into character with the English than was formerly 
the case. The following description of the French 
Houdan is taken from M. Lemoine's work :t 

' The Houdan cook has a fine presence, somewhat 
proud, carrying the head high ; beak is a little curved ; 
the breast large ; the feet short, strong, carried widely 
apart, and with five toes, of which the three anterior 
rest upon the ground, and the two hind-toes are 
well separate ; it carries a crest of fine feathers, falling 
backwards ; the whiskers are fully furnished, the beard 
standing well out ; the comb is fleshy, and represents 
the shell of an open mussel, a little serrated at the 
edges ; in the middle of the two parts of the comb 
which compose it there is a third rudimentary comb ; 
the wattles are long and red ; the earlobes white, 
short, and covered by the whiskers ; the plumage is 
black and white mixed, regularly marked, some of th& 
feathers being white and some black, but they are 
black and white, not grey.' 

The legs are pinky-white, mottled with black. The 
Houdan hen is in all respects similar to the cock, with 
the differences of sex. When we examine the English 
Houdans it is to find that the type, as already stated, 
has been considerably modified. In the first place, 
the comb is much more defined, and the crest very 
large in comparison with those bred in France. In all 

* 'La Baase-Cour Pratique,' par E. Lemoine (Paris), 
p. 71. 
t iiirf., pp. 66-67. 
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cases there is the tendency to inoHne backwards, and 
thus to fully expose the comb ; but, instead of the 
more scanty crest seen generally upon French Houdans, 
there has been a large increase in size, and, without 
giving it the shape of the Polish crest, making it a 
more prominent feature. This has undoubtedly been 
arrived at by crossing the Crfeve into the Houdan. 

A further point is seen in that the majority of 
English Houdans are much darker than those met 
with in France. At one time there was the same 
tendency across the Channel, but this has been 
abandoned, and the lighter-plumaged birds are pre- 
ferred. 

We think that there has been an improvement in the 
colour of the legs, which at one time were rather in- 
clined to be too dark ; but now it is recognised that 
pinky-white, mottled with blue or black, is much 
more in accordance with the birds themselves. The 
general shape and carriage of the bird is bold and 
active. Weight : males, 7 to 9 pounds ; females, 
5 to 7 pounds. But as Houdans have always been 
recognised as good layers, considering their table 
qualities, an undue increase in size would be un- 
desirable. 

FAVEROLLES. 

NoMEXCLATVKE : In all countries, FaveroUes. 
V.VKiETiES : Salmon, Light, Slack. 
Classification : General Purpose. 
CoLOUB OP Flesh and Skin : White. 
CoLOUH OP Legs and Feet : White. 
CoLOL'B or Egg-shells : Dark cream. 

For more than twenty years we have been familiar 
with a fowl in France bearing some resemblance to 
the FaveroUes, but which was regarded as a mongrel, 
the result of indiscriminate crossing. About 1886 
the name began to be given in the Paris markets to 
birds having a distinctive character to the Houdan. In 
that year the late Mr. Alexander Comyns, B.A., the 
editor of Poultry, went on a quest, but his account* 
confirmed our own observations, namely, that no 
fowls could be found deserving separate recognition. 
Since that time, however, much has been done both in 
France and England. 

Origin. — Some of the leading French writers on 
poultry do not recognise the FaveroUes as worthy of 
notice, but we are fortunately able to obtain infor- 
mation from other sources. It is generally accepted 
that the breed owes its existence to a variety of crosses 
made upon the common fowls of the Seine-et-Oise 
and Eure-et-Loir districts of France, where poultry 
production is a most important industry. M. Cornevint 
says that it has been formed by crossing either 
between the Dorking and the Cochin, or the Houdan 

* Poultry, May 21, 1886, p. 235. 

+ 'Leg Oiseaux de Basse-Cour,' par Ch. Cornevin (Paris, 
1895), p. 215. 



with the Cochin and Langshan. Neither of these 
crosses would account for the FaveroUes, which has 
characteristics due to none of the breeds named. In 
the article by the late Mr. Alexandei? Comyns referred 
to above he says, speaking of the fowls found in the 
Houdan market, that (1886) ' they are cross-breds, 
showing a trace of Houdan, Dorking, Brahma, and 
sometimes Cochin,' with indications of what he terms 
Cossacks, but which we believe from other evidence 
to have been single-combed Crfeves, and he adds that 
he ' saw a great many black, single-combed, bearded 
birds of good size.' In a work published about twelve 
years ago M. RouiUier-Arnoult, of the Poultry School 
at Gambais, says* that ' to get a true explanation of 
the breed it is necessary to go back about forty years. 
FaveroUes then possessed a common race of fowls and 
Houdans. When the great feathered races of Cochins, 
Brahmas, and Dorkings appeared, the infatuation for 
these fine-looking birds was excessive, and cocks were 
used of these breeds to cross with the common fowl, 
particularly with that of Houdan. From these crosses, 
made without method, came mongrel fowls, but with 
the size and strength of the males, whilst keeping 
that delicacy of flesh which contributes to the success 
of any fowl in France.' Here we have, as far as can 
be traced, the origin of the FaveroUes, shown in the 
subjoined table of descent. 



Dorking 



Polish 

Crevecoeur 
I 



Five-toed common fowl 



Light Brahm.a 



Houdan 

I 



FaveroUes. 

It wUl be seen that to the Dorking and Houdan 
influences are due the white flesh and legs and the 
fifth toe ; to the Dorking the single comb ; to the 
Creve and Houdan the whiskers and beard; to the 
Brahma the feathering on the legs and the tinted- 
shelled egg. Mr. J. P. L. Marx points outt that 
when first imported into Britain the single comb and 
beards were difficult to breed, and we should expect 
from the ancestry that there would be considerable 
variation. 

History. — The name is obtained from a viUage 
caUed FaveroUes, in the Department of Eure-et-Loir, 
about midway between the towns of Houdan, Dreux, 
and Noyent-le-Eoi, and in a district where poultry- 
raising is carried on extensively, supplying a large 
portion of the fowls sold on the Houdan market, one 
of the most important in France. FaveroUes were 

* ' Artificial Incubation and Rearing, ' par Eoudlher- 
Arnoult (Paris), p. 33. 
t ' New Book of Poultry ' (London, 1902), p. 457. 
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gradually evolved without any definite desire on the 
part of breeders to establish a new breed, who had in 
view the production of good table chickens and winter 
eggs. It was stated by a visitor to that district in 
1896 * that ' out of ten farmers [in the Houdan 
country] nine keep Faverolles and one Houdans ;• also, 
98 per cent, of the fowls on the central markets of 
Paris under the name of Houdans are Faverolles, 



cannot, however, be said that they are satisfactory 
to breeders, due to the uncertainty in colour, but 
that is always the case with new races produced by 
such a mixture as found in FaveroUes. That is in 
process of correction, and the type will ultimately be 
fixed. We can only hope that in so doing the sterUng 
economic qualities of the breed wiU not be spoiled, of 
which there is always a danger. 




Fig. 36. — Pair of Faverolles. 



which weigh several pounds more than the former. 
About 1895 an Irish lady, who had attended the French 
Poultry School at Gambais, imported a number of 
specimens into the Green Isle, where they were found 
most valuable; but in the previous year they were 
introduced into England, since which time they have 
won a large amount of favour among practical poultry- 
keepers, due to their hardihood and prolificacy. It 
* Feathered World, October 23, 1896, p. 438. 



Economic Qualities. — The Faverolles is essen- 
tially a business fowl, bred by reason of its hardi- 
hood, prolificacy, rapidity of growth, and fattening 
quality. A French writer has said that 'as idea, 
farmyard fowls they started unrivalled, their superiority 
being uncontestable, having large size, early maturity, 
excessive hardiness, good laying properties, superior 
quality of flesh, splendid sitters and mothers. No 
fowls, either, are better adapted for cold countries- 
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owing to their small oombs not being liable to be frozen, 
and on account of their downy and warm feather 
clothing.' 

These claims have been fully supported by our ex- 
perience in all parts of the United Kingdom, and the 
absence of crest, which has been so fatal to the Houdan 
in our moist climate, makes the Faverolles the most 
suitable French fowl for our conditions yet produced. 
The chickens are quick in growth, and very fleshy. 
As crosses they are excellent. In the spring of 1904, 
in an experiment made at the College Poultry Farm, 
Theale, the FaveroUes Buff Orpingtons made the most 
rapid growth out of sixty birds. Five cockerels of this 
cross attained an average weight of 2'9375 pounds and 
eight pullets an average weight of 2'3203 pounds in 
twelve weeks. The hens are very prolific layers, more 
especially in winter, of medium-sized eggs, and make 
excellent sitters and mothers. 

Description. — In body the FaveroUes is large, 
broad, and deep ; the breast is broad, prominent, and 
with a deep keel ; the back broad at the shoulders, flat, 
and square ; wings rather small and carried well up ; 
the neck is short and thick, well covered with hackle ; 
head short and broad, with no crest, and a short stout 
beak, horn in colour ; comb single, moderate in size, 
evenly serrated, and fine in texture ; wattles small and 
fine ; it has thick, full beard and muffs, short, and 
standing well out ; earlobes white and small, hidden 
by the whiskers ; the tail is full, with broad medium 
sickles ; legs medium in length, wide-set, and strongly 
buUt, but not heavy in bone ; toes five, firmly placed ; 
the outer sides of the legs, which are pinky-white, and 
the outer toe on each foot, are sparsely covered with 
soft feathers, but there should be no appearance of 
hock feathers on the thighs ; the carriage is sprightly 
and active, but the birds are very tame, and can be 
kept easily in confinement. Weight : males, 6^ to 8^ 
pounds ; females, 5 to 7 pounds. At first birds of all 
colours were met with — partridge, salmon, red, ermine, 
black, and white — but selection is gradually eliminating 
all but those named below. 

Varieties. — As already stated, there is great di 
vergence of plumage, but the following are now 
attaining greater evenness of colour. In all the beak 
is horn, the legs and feet pinky-white, combs and 
wattles red. 

Salmon (Fig. 36). — In the cock, breast, wing-bar, 
primary feathers, thighs and under-fluff, and tail black ; 
beard and muffs black, ticked with white ; hackles and 
wing-bows straw ; back and shoulders a mixture of 
black, white, and brown. Hens largely wheaten-brown. 

Light. — Like the light Brahma, nanaely, sUvery- 
white, but with striped hackles, and wing feathers and 
tail edged with black. 

BiACK.— Self-coloured. 



MANTES. 

NnjiENcLATUEE : Mantes. 

Vahiety : One. 

Classification : Table. 

Colour op Flesh and Skin : White. 

Colour or Leos and Feet : Pinky-grey, mottled 

witli black. 
Colour op Ego-shells : White. 

Origin. — The origin of this breed is difficult to 
trace. In appearance its affinity with the Houdan 
seems to be unquestionable ; but, excepting the plumage, 
there are considerable differences. M. Voitellier, who 
had the honour of first bringing it before the public, 
says* that it was not derived from the Houdan, in 
which statement he is supported by M. La Perre de Boo, 
who says f that it has been known for a long period in 
the Department of Seine-et-Marne, around the little 
town of Mantes. Our opinion is that it owes its origin 
to the same progenitor as the Houdan, but has been 
bred on different lines for the purpose of meeting the 
demand for a non-crested fowl, and that at some period 
another breed — probably the Bresse — was introduced 
as a cross. Upon that question, however, we have 
no definite information. 

History. — The Mantes fowl was brought to the 
notice of the public in 1878, since which time more 
careful selection has been made, and it is now largely 
met with in the district giving it the name. So far as 
we know, it is not bred elsewhere. 

Economic Qualities. — M. La Perre de Roo thus 
speaks of the Mantes fowl :J 

' Hardier than the Houdan, lively, alert, with a 
handsome appearance, beautiful plumage, of a good 
size, a good layer, excellent as a sitter and mother, 
the Mantes fowl has in the highest degree all the 
qualities necessary for a farm fowl. It thrives well in 
nearly all climates, and those who have tried it speak 
well of it. With light bone and a square -form, 
breeders who are known as producers of large quan- 
tities of flesh of the first quality are favourable to it. 
With a remarkable precocity and a surprising adapta- 
bility for fattening, at the age of three months a 
Mantes fowl, bred at the right season, can be brought 
in a few days, without much effort, to a perfect con- 
dition for killing. Its flesh is of a beautiful whiteness, 
fine, delicate, and as highly esteemed by gourmets as 
the best Houdans or Cr^veccsurs. It is not surprising 
that this breed has been placed among the first by 
gourmets and breeders as one of the best for the 
table.' 

A fowl is met with in some parts of Normandy to 
which the name De Gournay has been given. It 

* 'Incubation Artificielle,' par Voitellier, eleventh edition 
(Paris, 1894), p. 190. 

t ' Monographie des Eaces dePoules,' par V. La Perre de 
Rod )Paris, 1902). 

t i6i(?.,pp. 84-85. 
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would appear to be an offshoot from the Mantes fowl, 
but smaller in size, and does not require separate 
description. 

Description. — In shape, size, weight of body, and 
colour of plumage, it closely follows the Houdan, 
except that it is rather longer in the neck and leg, and 
more upright in carriage. There is no crest upon the 
head, and the comb is large and single, standing 
upright in the male and falling over in the female. 
It has large beard and whiskers, as in the Houdan. The 
legs and feet are pinky-grey, mottled with black, and 
only four toes are found on each foot. The absence of 
crest is a distinct advantage in a moist climate. 

CAUSSADE (OE GASCOYNE). 

NoMESCLATDBE : Caussadc. 

Vabiety: One. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLouK OP Flesh and Sktx : White. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Blue-grey. 

CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — Upon this point we have no evidence, but, 
with the exception of size of body and short legs, these 
birds bear considerable resemblance to the general 
type of fowl found on the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

History. — The breed is found in the Department 
of Gaud, in the province of Languedoc, in the South 
of France, west of the Rhone Valley. It is said to be 
bred there to a limited extent. 

Economic Qualities. — A good layer, but a poor 
sitter and mother ; flesh white and good in quality. 
It is hardy and precocious. 

Description. — Small in size of body, with very 
short legs and neck, the Caussade is peculiar in appear- 
ance ; plumage entirely black ; comb small and single, 
standing upright in both sexes, though it frequently 
hangs a little on one side in hens after they have 
passed the second year ; wattles somewhat long, and, 
with the comb and face, are bright red ; earlobes white 
imd long ; legs and feet blue-grey. 

FRENCH CUCKOO. 

NoAfEXCLATURE : Coucou de France, Concou de 

Bretagne, or Coucou de Eennes. 
Vabieties: Bretagne, Rennea. 
Classification : General Purpose. 
GoLOUK OF Flesh and Skin : White. 
CoLOUB OP Legs and Feet : Piniy -white. 
Colour op Egg-shells : White. 

In the north-western provinces of France is found 
:a fowl which goes under the various designations 
given above. The two varieties are often described 
separately, but that they are the same is unques- 
tionable. Some French authorities deal with them 



separately, or mention one variety only, but others 
recognise both. M. La Perre de Eoo says :* 

' There exists two varieties, which are only different 
in that the comb is rose in both sexes of one, and 
single, upright, and extremely well developed in both 
sexes of the other.' 

Origin. — We- have no authoritative information 
as to the origin of the French Cuckoo, but it is 
claimed as one of the oldest races of France. From 
what may be termed the natural conservatism of the 
Brittany people, who are very little affected by ex- 
ternal changes, and adhere firmly to their ancient 
customs and animals, this opinion would appear to be 
very reasonable. The peculiarity of cuckoo plumage 
is, however, by no means rare, and among fowls in all 
countries birds so distinguished are to be found. In 
France, in Britain, in Belgium, and in America, recog- 
nised breeds are well known, and have attained con- 
siderable popularity. As has been pointed out, in 
general cuckoo-plumaged fowls are very hardy, and the 
coloration is very persistent. From its appearance, 
there does not appear to have been any recent crosses 
introduced into the Coucou de Bretagne. 

History. — Whilst cuckoo fowls are by no means 
unknown in other parts of France, this variety is 
met with almost entirely in Brittany, where it is 
regarded with great favour by the peasantry. The 
rose-combed variety, generally called ' Coucou de 
Bretagne,' or ' Coucou de France,' is chiefly found in 
the northern part of the province, whilst the single, 
combed variety is bred almost entirely in the southern 
districts around the city of Rennes. 

Economic Qualities. — The fowl is very hardy, 
vigorous, a good forager, loving to seek for its food, 
and to wander widely afield. The hens are excellent 
layers, producing fine large eggs, but they are very 
unreliable sitters and mothers, and do not become 
broody early. The chickens are fairly precocious, and 
can be reared without difficulty. They find a large 
amount of natural food, and are accustomed to very 
plain diet. The birds fatten well, and the flesh and skin 
is very delicate and white, whUst the weight of bone 
is small. One special feature of the breed is that both 
males and females remain in profit longer than is 
usual, showing great vitality. The Bretons regard it as 
one of the most useful breeds of poultry. 

Description. — In body the fowl is of medium size, 
\vith a good frame, well developed in front, much 
sUghter behind, with limbs very fleshy ; the neck is 
short and thick, well covered with hackle ; the head 
and beak are thick and rather short, surmounted by a 
large comb ; the wattles are of medium length, and 

* ' Monographie des Races de Ponies,' par V. La Perre de 
Roo (Paris, 1902), p. 56. 
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bright red, as are the comb and face, which latter is 
bare; the earlobes are small, usually white splashed 
with red ; the tail in the male is well furnished with long 
sickles ; the legs are short and strong, without giving 
the bird a dumpy appearance, and are pinky white in 
colour ; there are four toes on each foot, and the legs 
and feet are clean ; the whole of the feathers in both 
sexes have a ground colour of steel-grey, barred across 
with blue-black. Weight: males, 5J to 7 pounds; 
females, 4 to 5i pounds. 

Varieties. — The difference between the two 
varieties is entirely that of the comb. 

Coucou DE Bretagne has a large rose comb, carried 
well in front over the beak, and with a spike behind. 
It is set firmly on, and covers the top of the head. 

Coucou DE Eennes has a large single comb, upright, 
carried well in front and behind, and evenly serrated 
with deep cuts. 

BOUKBOUEG. 

NoMEKcLATURE : Bouxbourg. 

Vakiety : One. 

Classification : General Purpose. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : Creamy-white. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Pinky-white. 

Colour of Egg-shells : Salmon-tinted. 

Origin. — Although we have no direct evidence as 
to the origin of this breed, which is acknowledged to 
be the result of a cross, it is undoubtedly true that 
much is due to the Light Brahma, as shown by the 
colour of plumage, shape of body, and leg feathering. 
From the appearance of the fowl we should deduce 
that the Brahma was crossed upon single-combed, 
small-bodied birds of the type common in the border 
districts of France and Belgium, similar in many 
respects to the Braokel and Campine. 

History. — The Bourbourg fowl is now increasingly 
bred in the Pas de Calais — that is, the part of Northern 
France lying between the port of Calais and Belgium, 
in the neighbourhood of Bourbourg, Bergues, Ardres, 
Saint-Omer, and Hazebrouck, where it is very popular, 
and nearly all the fat fowls supplied in the Lille and 
Dunkirk markets are of this variety. Essentially a 
bird for practical purposes, it has secured its present 
status by its sterling economic qualities. 

Economic Qualities. — It is claimed that this race 
of fowls is very hardy, tame, yet a good forager, and 
especially suited for farms. The hens are good layers 
as a rule (but in this respect there is considerable 
variation) of pretty salmon-tinted shelled eggs, which 
are of medium size. Of late years there has been 
a large increase in the supply of tinted-sheUed eggs of 
fine quality from the Pas de Calais, and they appear to 
be produced largely by the Bourbourg fowl. The hens 
Bit early, are very faithful as mothers, but only become 



broody about twice in the year. The chickens are pre- 
cocious, quick in growth, and produce a considerable 
amount of flesh, fattening well ; but as the prices for 
chickens in that district are not so high as elsewhere, 
the birds are not fatted nearly to the extent common 
in other parts of France. The Bourbourg fowl meets 
a demand for second and third quality poultry, giving 
large size without extreme flesh development, which 
can only be obtained by careful fattening, but for 
which any General Purpose breed is unsuitable. In 
order to profitably meet such demand a vigorous, 
quick-growing fowl is necessary, and in the Pas de 
Calais this appears to be principally met by the 
Bourbourg. 

Description. — The Bourbourg is a full, medium- 
sized fowl, with longish body, standing on rather short 
legs, following the Asiatic type in that it is somewhat 
upright and flat in breast ; the back is flat and large ; 
the neck is medium in length, stout, well arched, and 
abundantly covered with hackle ; head large and short, 
with a short, strong, well-curved beak, which in 
colour is pinky-white, with several lines of pale 
brown ; comb single, upright, well serrated, and rather 
large, following the lines of the skull ; wattles mediiim 
in size and bright red, as are the comb and face ; eyes 
large and bright ; there is a small beard of fine 
feathers growing upwards ; the tail is of moderate 
size, carried closely, furnished with sickles of medium 
length ; thighs stout, well feathered, but not hooked ; 
legs strong and stout, covered on the outer side with 
short feathers, and pinky-white in colour ; the toes are 
long, and four in number ; in colour of plumage the 
Bourbourg closely follows the Light Brahma, namely, 
the head, back, saddle, breast, chest, abdomen, and 
thighs are silvery-white ; the hackles are white striped 
with black ; the primary and secondary feathers of the 
wings are black, with outer feathers white, and the 
tail is black, on the outer sides touched with white. 
Weight : males, 6J to 9 pounds ; females, 6 to 7 
pounds. The constant tendency in these birds is to 
foUow the Asiatic type, more especially in shape of 
body, in comb, and in colour of legs. 



ESTAIRES. 

Nomenclature : French, D'Estaires. 

Variety: One. 

Classification: Table. 

Colour op Flesh and Skin : White. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Blue. 

Colour of Egg-shells : Brown. 

Origin. — In this case we have the same basis as in 
the breed above described — the Bourbourg — but it 
wotild appear that both the Game and the Langshan 
have been employed, and the prepotency of the last- 
named fowl is evident, as in body, shape, and colour of 
plumage it is closely followed. Among the poultry- 

7 
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breeders of the Estaires district, with a view to the 
improvement of table qualities, the Game was intro- 
duced and crossed with the common fowl of the 
district, and afterwards the Langshan, so that the 
descent of the race may be shown by the following 
table : 

Game Common fowl 

I ^1 

Langshan 



* Estaires 

History. — The breed is not bred over so wide an 
area as the Bourbourg, and is found chiefly around 
Merville, La Gorgue, Estaires, and Laventie, where 
are produced the finest table fowls sold on the Lille 
and other markets of the Department du Nord. These 
are the birds which are afterwards sold there under the 
names of ' poulardes de Bresse ' or ' chapons du Mans,' 
and in appearance they resemble closely those races 
when dead, more especially the last named. So far as 
we are aware, they are not met with elsewhere, and 
have been produced within the last ten to fifteen 
years. That they are a recent production is proved 
by the frequent appearance of gold-coloured feathers, 
especially in the hackles. 

Economic Qualities. — The birds of this race are 
hardy, but tame and not disposed to wander far. The 
hens are good layers of brown eggs, of fine quality 
but somewhat small, as might be expected from the 
Langshan influence ; they make good sitters and 
mothers. The chickens are fairly precocious, very 
easily managed, and produce a fine quality of flesh, 
which is very savoury, and they fatten remarkably 
well. The pullets come into profit at an early age. 



Description. — The body is large and long, with a 
prominent breast, short tail, and giving the appearance 
of a thick-set, meaty fowl ; the neck is of medium 
length, with close hackle ; head moderate in size, 
rather long, as is the beak ; comb single, large, well 
serrated, and falling over in the hen, but upright in 
the cock, with wattles in unison, and both are fine in 
texture ; the eye is not very prominent ; earlobe small 
and red ; legs medium in length, stout, but not heavy 
in bone, and slightly feathered down the outer side, as 
are the outer toes ; in colour the legs and feet are dark 
blue ; the plumage is bright black, with metallic 
reflections, like its progenitor the Langshan, but of 
the older type, as the long-legged modern Langshan 
would be regarded as useless in France. Weight : 
malesj 7 to 8 pounds ; females, 6 to 7 pounds. 

HEEGNIES. 

In the last edition of M. Lemoine's work he refers 
to a breed which we do not remember to have seen, 
but which, from the description, is evidently related to 
the Campine or Braekel. We therefore translate the 
following particulars :* 

'The cock has a short beak, colour horn; comb 
single, large, and upright ; eye black ; earlobes white ; 
wattles round; wings' white, marked with two black 
bars ; throat white ; breast white, with circular pen- 
cillings of black and grey ; abdomen white and black ; 
hackles white ; sickles black, with bars of clear grey ; 
legs dark grey.' 

It is stated that the hens are good layers, and the 
fowl breeds very true ; but as we have no further par- 
ticulars, this notice must suffice. 

* ' La Basse-Cour Pratique,' par B. Lemoiue (Paris), p. 81. 
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AT one period it was usual to designate as 
Spanish nearly all animals and products 
brought by sea from beyond the Bay of 
Biscay, and traders who imported goods from the 
Mediterranean were termed ' Spanish ' merchants, as 
the traders who imported from the Orient were named 
' Turkish ' merchants. Hence the fact of certain races 
being called by Spanish names was no proof of the 
place of origin. But in this case the designation is 
largely correct, for the races which have been usually 
called Spanish undoubtedly originated in the Peninsula. 
It must be remembered in this connection that Spain 
was at one time the dominant Power in the world, 
that she was mistress of the seas, that great portions 
of the earth owed her allegiance, and her influence 
was greater than that of any other nation. As a con- 
sequence, intercommunication between Spain and 
other countries was very great, increased by her 
geographical position. 

From what we have seen by personal observations 
in Spain that country is scarcely likely to be specially 
suitable for poultry, except around the sea-coast, 
where the conditions are more favourable than is the 
central tableland and among the Sierras. The fowls 
found in the country, however, are almost entirely 
of the light-bodied, egg-producing type. During our 
stay in the country we never saw, either alive or dead, 
a fowl worthy of the name for table purposes, and 
those met with both in the rural districts and the 
markets of the great cities were small and poor in 
flesh properties. The better birds found in hotels 
near the Pyrenees are almost entirely imported from 
France. 

It is interesting to note the remarkable uniformity of 
type found along the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Our observations have extended from 
Spain to the Balkan States, and we are informed that 
a similar form of body is met with as far as Greece. 



The Spanish fowls, the Bresse in Prance, the Leg- 
horn in Italy, the common fowls of Austria, and the 
Magyar in Hungary, have remarkable resemblances 
varying in minor details as well as coloration of 
plumage, but with uniform characters and qualities. 
Nor is this surprising, as the conditions are very similar, 
and intercommunication was easy between one country 
and another. Even the great natural barrier of the 
Pyrenean Mountains would not hinder interchange or 
spread of animals, for the sea was at hand. Moreover, 
for a couple of thousand years the relationships between 
Italy and Spain, commercially and politically, have 
been very close indeed, which fact may explain why 
the Spanish and Italian fowls are more nearly ahke 
than is the case of either with the French. We have, 
however, deemed it more satisfactory not to classify all 
the Mediterranean races together, but to group them 
nationally. The fact that they have a close affinity 
should, however, be kept constantly in mind. 



CASTILIAN. 



NoMENCLATUBE : Spanish, Castilian ; German, 

Castellana. 
Vakieties : Black for choice. 
Classification : Largely non-sitting. 
CoLouB OP Flesh and Skin : Grey. 
CoLouB OP Legs and Feet : Black. 
CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : White. 

Although it is generally admitted that the difference 
between this breed and the Minorca, as it has been 
called in Britain, are slight, and that the two are 
practically the same, yet, as the Castilian appears 
to be the original type, not only of the Minorca, but 
other breeds to be noted, we must accord it separate 
consideration. It is probable that in. the future, as 
greater attention is paid to poultry in Spain and 
more care is taken in the selection of stock birds, the 
tendency will be to the Minorca type. In fact, during 
99 7_2 
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our \-isit to Spain we had evidence that English-bred 
birds were being iatroduced to rejuvenate the native 
fowls, and at the great exhibition held at Madrid in 
1902 the advertisements of the show and the medals 
awarded at it displayed a fowl which differed but 
slightly from those with which we are familiar, a 
smaller size of comb and more upright body marking 
the only apparent variations. But what was manifest 
during our travels in that country is that this is the 
common class of fowl met with, the great majority of 
birds being black in plumage, dark in leg, and having 
a single comb. 

Origin. — We have no direct evidence as to the 
origin of this fowl, but in Spain it is believed by many 
that it was first introduced during the time when the 
Moors held that country, and it is often called the 
' Moorish ' fowl. It is widely distributed throughout 
Old Castile, which 
comprises a great 
part of the table- 
land to the north of 
Madrid, as well as 
Andalusia; and Don 
Salvador Castello, 
Director of the 
Poultry School at 
Barcelona, says* 
that it was formerly 
known in the pro- 
vince of Ciudad Real 
and Zamora. In 
the last named it 
is frequently known 
under the name of 
' Zamorana.' But, 
as already noted, 
birds more or less of 
the same type are 
very widely distri- 
buted, and maybe accepted as the common fowl of the 
country. "Whilst the majority are black in plumage, 
there is considerable variety in coloration and markings, 
as is customary where care in selection is not made. 

History.— Practically nothing can be said under 
this head. That birds of this race have been bred 
for centuries in Spain is evident, but without any 
special attempt, so far knovm, to fix quahties, though, 
as a rule, the presence of one type indicates that a 
measure of selection has taken place. We shall pre- 
sently see how far the Castilian fowl has influenced 
other races. 

Economic Qualities.— The Castilian is essentially 
an egg-producer, but, whilst in its native land the claim 

• ■ Avicultura,' par Salvador Castello (Barcelona, 1S99), 
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is made that it is the most prolific of all races, we 
have not been able to obtain any definite figures as 
to the number produced per annum. That it is a good 
layer is evident, but whether by natural or artificial 
selection this faculty has been developed we cannot 
tell. Mr. Lewis Wright suggests* that the develop- 
ment of egg quahties is due to ' the prevalence of the 
Boman Catholic religion, which permits the use of eggs 
when flesh is forbidden,' but that statement is hardly 
borne out by the fact that in France, Belgium, 
Southern Germany, and Austria, where Boman 
Catholicism is preeminent, the production of table 
poultry of one form or another is extensive. The 
eggs, however, are not of first-rate quality, which is 
explainable by the dry, arid soil in Central Spain. 
They are large in size. The meat qualities of the 
Castilian fowl are very mediocre, as the flesh is scanty, 
dry, and poor in quality. The hens rarely sit, and 

they are unreliable 
■y i , mothers. In fact, 

as we have shown 
with regard to the 
Leghorn, in Italy, 
only a moderate 
percentage of the 
hens evince the 
maternal instinct. 
Considerable im- 
provement has 
taken place by the 
mating of English 
Minorca cocks with 
Castihan hens. It 
is stated that the 
fowls are hardy, but 
are evidently slow 
in feathering, a 
characteristic of 
the races descended 
from the Castilian. 
Description.— The fowls, more especially males, 
are tall, slight in body, flatish in front, with rather 
long legs, and very active. They are, like their owners, 
proud in carriage ; the comb is upright in the male, 
falling on one side in the female, but small-medium in 
size ; the face is red ; the earlobes are white, some- 
times tipped with red, but, so far as we saw in Spain, 
white-faced specimens are unknown; the cooks have 
large, well-shaped and carried sickles; the legs are 
well set, and the feet have four toes. Weight : males, 
6 to 7 pounds ; females, 5 to 6 pounds. 

Varieties.— Black (Fig. 37) is preferred, and will 
doubtless become predominant, but Blues, Whites, and, 
in short, nearly aU the darker hues, are met with. 

* ' New Bookrof Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 385. 
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BLACK SPANISH. 

Nomenclature : English, Spanish ; French, EspagnoJe ; 
Om-inati, Spanier ; Hutch, Spaantoh Witwang; JJanhh, 
Sorte Hvidkinvede Spaniere ; Spanish, Cara Blanoa 
negra; Italian, Spaguole; Hungarian, Pekete Spanyol. 

Vabiety : One. 

Classification : Non-sitting. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : Grey. 

Colour op Legs and Feet : Dark slate. 

Colour or Bgo-shells: White. 

For a long period of time this breed of fowl was 
regarded as the representative of Spanish poultry, but 
the result of our inquiries and observations is to show 
that it is unknown in Spain, except in the hands of 
breeders who have imported specimens. That it is of 
the same family as the Castilian and Minorca races we 
have no doubt whatever, but the evolution has been con- 
siderable since leaving its native land, and its leading 
feature — the white face — has been developed at a later 
period. 

Origin. — Many suggestions have been put forward 
as to the origin of this fowl. Mr. Harrison Weir says* 
that it ' might possibly be the breed alluded to by 
Columella as having large white ears, and more given 
to laying than sitting and bringing up their young '> 
but that ancient writer, s9 far as we know, does not 
refer to white on face, and his remarks would equally 
*Pply to the Leghorn or Italian fowl, to the Castilian 
and to the Bresse. Probably the fowl referred to 
by Columella was the progenitor of all these breeds, 
which were conveyed along the Mediterranean shores 
into France, and across the Gulf of Lions into Spain, 
there to assume the different forms we now know. 

In the earlier works on poultry the name Spanish is 
given to fowls which had no relationship with the 
present-day breed. Dickson f confounds it with a 
crested race related to the Pohsh, and speaks of ' a 
black tuft that covers the ears,' and says it had broad 
round black spots on the breast, the rest of the body 
bemg velvety black. And Dixon, a dozen years later,! 
refers to birds imported from Spain in 1846 which 
were ' in shape and carriage very much like the 
Spangled Pohsh (except being much longer in the leg), 
having topknots and a tuft of feathers hanging under 
the throats '; but, as he says, the recognised Spanish 
at that time were entirely black, with white faces. 
Moubray, however, early ui the century,§ speaks of 
them as 'all black, black legs, large red comb and 
gills,' but does not mention the white face. In the 
crude illustrations accompanying his work that feature 
is distinctly represented. Don Salvador Castello || says : 

1902')°'^47^°°^''^' "'^ Harrison Weir, F.R.H.S. (London, 
t 'Poultry,' by Walter B. Dickson (London, 1838), p. 14. 
+ Umamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Rev E S 

Dixon, M.A. (London, 1850), p. 275. ^ J ■ 

iaL^i2.?*''^li.^''^**'^^'' ''y Bonington Moubray (London, 
1824), fifth edition, p. 23. j v > 

"xie"^^"^'"'^*'' P"*"^ Salvador Castello (Barcelona, 1899), 



' This [the White-faced Spanish] is an extremely 
rare breed, upon whose origin it is difficult to give an 
opinion. It appears in all foreign works as a Spanish 
breed, and naturalists in old days seem to have been 
under the same impression when they baptized it 
Oallus hispaniensis. . , . Some say that before the 
discovery of America the breed existed in Spain, and 
the fact that it is found in Cuba and certain Eepublics 
of South America has given reason to suppose that the 
Spaniards exported them there. Everything is pos- 
sible, but it is very curious that there is no trace of 
this breed either in drawings or in histories. ' 

He adds that he has no doubt that it must have 
originated from some CastiUan birds which had very 
white earlobes and the defect of a white face. With 
this information we must be content, but certainly it 
may be accepted that the race, as we know it now, 
originated in birds which came in the first instance 
from Spain. 

History. — It is evident that both in England and 
Holland White-faced Spanish have been known for 
centuries. Nor is this at aU remarkable. Trade be- 
tween the Peninsula and the United Kingdom has 
existed for nearly 2,000 years. Spanish ports were 
often the last points touched by ships ere they reached 
our shores. And at one time both in England and 
Ireland Spanish wines were imported freely. Further, 
for a long period the Netherlands were subject to the 
Spanish Crown, and intercommunication as a conse- 
quence was frequent, whilst the large number of 
Spaniards who lived in the Low Countries would 
naturally be the means of introducing thereto what- 
ever was rare or of value. 

IMr. Lewis Wright, who remembers the older Black 
Spanish, says* that they were bred in this country 
' to a somewhat rough or cauliflower type of face,' but 
that ' a second introduction of birds with smaller and 
smoother faces came from Holland, precisely that 
district of Europe which had been most overrun by 
the Spanish armies under the Duke of Alva.' The 
revised edition of Moubray, pubhshed in 1854, and 
Wingfield and Johnson's ' Poultry Book,' pubhshed in 
1853, both speak of the races being imported from 
Holland. And Mr. Harrison Weir confirms this 
view thus : f 'Its home for a lengthened period, as a 
fancy fowl, has been in the Low Countries and Nether- 
lands, though some say Holland only (sic). Yet cer- 
tain it is that, within the last half-century at least, 
the best birds were imported either f^om one or the 
other ; but the breed was for many years well known 
and valued in England, especially among the silk- 
weavers of Sp'italfields,' who, be it noted, were de- 
scendants of refugees from Prance and the Nether- 
lands. 

* ' Nevp Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 385. 
f ' Our Poultry,' p. 472. 
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Within the last fifty years the history of the Spanish 
fowl has been one of steady decadence. In the fifties of 
last century the classes were largest of all in the great 
exhibitions. We believe at one Birmingham Show 
upwards of 800 specimens were displayed. But no 
race has suffered more from excessive breeding for 
fancy points. Everything was sacrificed to the size 
and texture of the white face ; to secure the smoothness 
of face trimming became common, and to obtain pure- 
ness of white the birds were coddled to an extreme, 
and protected from sun and rain, just as if they were 
the most tender hothouse plants. Never a hardy fowl, 
delicacy of constitution became general, and, although 
the Spanish hen remains a remarkable layer of large- 
sized eggs, the chicks are difficult to rear, slow in 
feathering, unable to stand exposure, and of small 
value to the practical poultry-keeper. Seldom seen 
except in shows, they form a monumental example of 
the folly of excessive development of arbitrary points. 
The lesson is a severe one. We deal with the Spanish 
not merely for its historical interest, but as proving 
the necessity for avoiding undue exaltation of external 
characters at the expense of vigour and economic 
' qualities. 

Economic Qualities. — Spanish are very poor in 
meat properties, as the flesh is scanty and dry. The 
hens are excellent layers of large white-shelled eggs, 
but these are produced almost entirely in the spring 
and summer, as the fowls cannot be depended upon 
for winter laying. Chickens should not be hatched 
early — not before May — as they are long in feathering, 
and do not seem able to withstand cold, more especi- 
ally east winds. The old birds also are slow in moult- 
ing, and sometimes may be seen almost entirely 
denuded of feathers. At all ages they are tender 
and soft ; and even when the race was bred on raore 
sensible Unes they could not be regarded as hardy. 
But we have known cases where they were hardened 
by roosting in the trees all through the autuinn, and 
the result was a great enhancement of natural vigour. 
Unfortunately, the tendency to weakness has been in- 
creased by the fact that Spanish are almost exclusively 
kept and bred in confinement, in order to protect the 
purity of white on the face. Practical poultry-breeders, 
if they desire to keep Spanish, should select the smaller- 
faced birds, and rear as naturally as possible. 

Description.— The Spanish is a small-bodied fowl, 
of medium length, and full behind ; the neck is long 
and fine, surmounted with a large, broad head, upon 
which is a deeply-serrated, tall comb, fitting close to 
the neck at the back ; the wattles are correspondingly 
long; as already mentioned, the great feature is the 
white face, which in exhibition specimens not only 
completely surrounds the eye, but extends well behind, 
and, joining with the earlobe, hangs down lower even 
than the wattles. The skin is like the finest kid in 



texture, perfectly free from folds, but the smoothness 
is only secured by plucking the small black hairs which 
appear naturally. The smaUer-faced birds are hardier 
and, in our judgment, look better, as large faces are 
abnormal in appearance ; the legs are long, giving a 
' reachy ' carriage ; the plumage is rather scanty, fitting 
close to the body, and the wings short and carried close, 
whilst the tail is of medium fulness, with large sickles 
in the male ; the plumage is black throughout, with a 
rather dull sheen ; the beak dark horn, and the legs 
dark slate. Weight : males, 6 to 7 pounds ; females, 
5 to 6 pounds. 

Varieties.— Although White Spanish have occa- 
sionally been seen, the Blacks alone are now recog- 
nised. We have found references that nearly fifty 
years ago many pure White Spanish were kept in the 
Exeter district. In the 1854 edition of Moubray it is 
stated that ' the first White Spanish were imported in 
1846,' but the proof of this statement is not stated. 



MINOKCA. 

Nomenclature : Snglinh, Italian, Dutch, Hunc/ayian, MinorcEi; 

French, Spanish, Minorqae; German, Minorka; Banish, 

Minorkaer. 
Vableties : Black, "WTiite. 
Classification : Non-sittiog. 

CoLouB OP Flesh and Skin : Blacks, grey ; Whites, white. 
CoLouK OF Legs and Feet : Blacks, very dark slate ; Whites, 

white. 
CoLOUK OF Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — Evidence has already been given showing 
that the Minorca as we know it is descended from the 
old Castilian breed indigenous to Spain. But, as 
shown below, it would appear that birds of this type 
were obtained from Minorca, which is one of the 
Balearic Islands off the east coast of Spain. As those 
islands are owned by the Spaniards, we might naturally 
expect the same class of fowl as on the mainland. 
Don Salvador Castello* makes a very interesting 
suggestion as to the name. ' The two breeds [Castilian 
and Minorca] are in my opinion identical, and whether ■ 
or not the English were the first to bring them into 
notice on the other side the Pyrenees, we may suppose 
that the first birds were taken from Andalusia, and 
thence to Gibraltar, and that then, through a misunder- 
standing, the English imagined that they had been put 
on board at Mahon,+ where possibly the vessel may 
have touched, and gave them the name erroneously. 
At any rate, it is a fact that this breed was exported, 
and that the English, past-masters of the art of 
improving a breed without destroying any of its 
characteristics, have succeeded in transforming it in 
such a manner that, although the characteristics of the 
two breeds are identical, yet they are instantly dis- 

* ' Avioultura,' par Salvador Castello (Barcelona, 1899), 

t The capital of the island of Minorca. 
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tinguishable. The theory hei-e put forth might be 
accepted from its probability were it not that we have 
evidence which controverts it. Mr. Lewis Wright, 
who has known the race for more than fifty years, 
says:* ' The late Mr. Leworthy, of Barnstaple, who had 
bred it since about 1830, told us that several lots had 
come from Minorca, and that a friend and townsman 
of his, a Mr. Willis, had been familiar with simUar 
birds in the island itself.' And also that Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland ' brought birds from Minorca direct in 
1834 or 1835, from which a strain had been bred at 
Hohiicote for majiy years, and distributed through the 
neighbourhood.' The Acland famOy believed that the 
introduction of the fowl into the West of England was 
mainly due to this importation. Further, Mr. John 
Harwood, of Tiverton, one of the oldest living breeders 



it may be accepted that, whilst the IMinorca originated 
in Spain, and possibly some of the importations came 
direct from that country, perhaps brought by our 
armies after the Peninsular War of last century, 
importations were received from the island of Minorca. 
Hence the designation given to them. It would be 
well if we had as satisfactory an explanation for all 
poultry names. 

These remarks apply to the Black variety, which 
was the true type, but the Whites were due to a 
sport, by no means uncommon in breeding black- 
plumaged fowls. One writer* says that in 1851 he 
produced a pure white bird from Blacks with which 
Blue Minorcas (now called Andalusians) were running, 
and it is probable that others had succeeded in the 
same way. 




Fig. 38. — Minokca Fowls of 100 Yeabs ago. 
[From an old painting.) 



of the Minorca, and for many years honorary secretary 
of the Minorca Club, sayst that he has been able to trace 
the breed in the Tiverton district as far back as 1780, 
when many Spanish and French prisoners of war were 
interned there, several of whom, after peace was 
declared, became naturalized Englishmen, and he 
believes that it was by them Minorcas were imported. 
In the same communication Mr. Harwood reports 
meeting at Plymouth nearly forty years ago a sailor 
who stated that he was a native of Minorca, and 
always liked to see these old friends of his. An old 
breeder in 1876 showed him a picture of Minorcas 
painted in 1810, of which a reproduction is given in 
Fig. 38, showing a very pure type of hen, but the cock 
represented is badly formed, too high in taU, and with 
an ill-shaped comb. From what has been here stated 

* 'New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 
1902), p. 391. ^ 

t Poultry, February ID, 1899, p. 68. 



History. — It would appear that for a considerable 
period Minorcas were known generically under the 
name of Spanish fowls, and afterwards as Eed-faced 
Spanish, when the White-faced became more common. 
In the earlier editions of Moubray, as we have already 
seen,t the description would stand for the Minorca, but 
the illustration distinctly represents a Black Spanish. 
By the middle of last century these distinctions had 
become recognised. In Dixon's workj this is to some 
extent so. He says in the chapter on Spanish : ' In 
North Devon they call the Spanish fowls "Minorcas "; 
others call them " Portugal fowl," ' and his description 
is evidently that of the true Minorca, although White- 
faced specimens are mentioned. ' The combs of both 
cock and hen are exoeedmgly large, of a vivid and 

* Poultry, October 22, 1888, p. 523. 
+ See Black Spanish. 

X 'Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Rev. E. S. 
Dixon (London, 1850), p. 271. 
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most brilliant scarlet ; that of the hen droops over on 
one side. Their most singular feature is a large white 
patch, or earlobe, on the cheek, which in some speci- 
mens extends over a great part of the face.' In 1853 
classes were given at the Bristol Agricultural Show 
for both Spanish and Minorca fowls, which is the first 
instance we have found of prizes offered for the two 
breeds distinctly. 

The editor of the Cottage Gardener* replying to a 
correspondent, said that 'the Minorca fowl of the western 
districts of England is a bird somewhat lower on the leg 
and of a rounder form than the Spanish ; and the white 
cheek, the pecuhar characteristic of the latter, is absent, 
the earlobe alone being of that colour.' The 1854 
edition of Moubray also refers to the Minorca as a sub- 
variety of the Spanish, and it should be remembered 
that the last-named breed was at that time in the hey- 
day of its popularity, when Bed-faced specimens would 
be regarded as" untrue or inferior to the White-faced. 
Thence the difference was recognised, and all later 
works deal with the two breeds as distinct from each 
other. 

For more than half a century the Minorca was bred 
only in the south-western counties of England, chiefly 
in Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset, whence it 
gradually extended, until by 1870 it was almost universal 
west of the Quantock HUIs, only the Indian Game 
dividing the preeminence where table poultry was 
desired. Around Barnstaple, Tiverton, Crediton, 
Exeter, and Tavistock, it was bred largely and care- 
fully. In 1875 and 1876 letters in the Live Stock 
Journal brought the race prominently forward, and 
the efforts of a few determined breeders, together vdth 
the proof of its great value as an egg-producer, won it 
a host of friends all over the country. 

Early in 1882 the writer first called attention to the 
Minorca in the columns of the Preston Ouardia/n, and 
within a few years it became by far the most popular 
breed in the Fylde district of Lancashire, not for its 
fancy qualities, but by reason of its wonderful pro- 
lificacy and the large size of the eggs. In the manu- 
facturing and urban districts it had no compeer until 
the advent of the Black Orpington, and it entirely 
displaced the Black Spanish under the conditions 
which had given that race its popularity. The first 
classes for Miuorcas at the Crystal Palace Show were 
provided in 1883. Abroad it has had a considerable 
clientele, but never to the same extent as in the home- 
land. Much has been done to improve the breed by 
careful selection, but some of the changes have not 
been beneficial, as noted below. The evidence is fairly 
trustworthy that a certain amount of out-crossing has 
taken place, chiefly by means of the Langshan and the 
Black Orpington. The result is seen in the mainten- 
ance of vigour, although for a time the racial characters 
were adversely affected. The tendency to exaggerated 

* Cottage Gardener, May 19, 1853, p. 129. 



comb, to which many breeders have been prone, has 
been counteracted to some extent by this means. 

Economic Qualities.— The Mmorca ispar excel- 
lence an egg -producer, and it is generally admitted 
that,- taking the weight as well as the number of eggs 
laid, it occupies the first position ; in fact, whilst it 
has several rivals, so far as the number of eggs laid is 
concerned, there are only two, or at any rate three, 
breeds which yield as large eggs. In another place* 
we have shown that eggs from adult fowls of this breed 
average 28J ounces per dozen, which figures were 
obtained from several breeders. In fact, many strains 
average more than this weight. But large size is 
characteristic of all the Spanish type of fowls, although 
our observations have shown that the fowls met with 
in Spam do not produce nearly so large eggs as their 
descendants bred in our hands. How the increased 
weight of eggs has been secured we have no evidence, 
but we may fairly assume that it was due to selection 
following upon change of conditions. The rich lands 
of the south-western counties of England and of the 
Netherlands would doubtless explain such increase both 
in the Spanish and the Minorca, if followed by careful 
breeding for this quality. For home consumption a 
big egg would naturally be preferred, but the fact is 
that for marketing purposes eggs from this breed are 
rather too large, and those weighing 2 or 3 ounces 
per dozen less are preferred. That is a fault on the 
right side, however, for in many breeds the eggs 
are much too small. But, further, these very large 
eggs are of no greater value as food than those a httle 
less in size. Our experience is that in nearly all eggs 
from fowls of medium size of body the yolks are very 
much the same ; and where eggs- are very large, it is 
due to the white or albuminous portion being thinner. 
Hence the size is not a question of nutriment, but of 
appearance. We recognise that the quality of an egg 
must be largely influenced by the food supplied and 
the nature of the soil upon which the fowls are kept ; 
but where the conditions are equal it will be found 
that a larger size does not necessarily mean an in- 
creased food value. But, allowing for this, the Minorca 
is one of, if not the most valuable, breed for egg pro- 
duction. Upon the table it is fair, which is all that can 
be said. The flesh is of a grey colour, but not very 
abundant, and it does not fatten well. But we do not 
expect a non-sitter to be strong in that direction. 

Breeding for perfection of external characters has 
not been altogether beneficial. We have already noted 
the effect of excessive development of comb and ear- 
lobe. The injury to the breed in this direction was 
pointed out many years ago by the late Mr. W. J. 
Nichols, who wrote : t ' It has been laid down by most 

* Poultry - Keeping a8 an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers,' by Edward Brown, F.L.S., fiftli edition (London, 
1904), p. 24. 

t Stochkeeper, February 18, 1887, p. 92. 
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breeders that the lobes should be almond-shaped, rather 
large, smooth in siu-face, and a pure white. To get 
this clearness of lobe it Is necessary that the birds 
should be protected from cold winds and sun — in fact, 
they have to be shut up and kept in an artificial state. 
Directly this is done the combs commence to spring, 
and if long confined they grow to an enormous size, 
eventually becoming so large and unwieldy that the 



proved in otherrespeots theMinorcashavelost somewhat 
in hardiness, for they turn out to be of far less all-round 
practical use than our Castilians. By running Minorca 
cocks with Castilian hens I succeeded in obtaining some 
valuable birds, which avoid the exaggerations in the 
shape of the English Minorcas, and at the same time 
are an improvement on our Castilian breed. Thanks to 
the importation of this new strain, I have improved it 




Fig. 39. — Black Minohcas. 
(Bred bij 3Ir. A . G. Pitts, Higlibridge. ) 



base is unable to support the abnormally large growth, 
and then over it goes.' 

But the result is not merely seen in the softness of 
the comb, but in general reduction of the vitality. It 
is generally admitted that the Minorca is by no means 
a hardy breed, which is equally true of the Spanish and 
the Andalusian. Upon this point Don Salvador Castello 
says :* ' My experience has taught me that although im- 

* ' Avionltura,' par Salvador Castello (Barcelona, 1899), 



without diminishing its hardiness, in this way perfect- 
ing the external qualities without injuring in the very 
least the purity of the breed.' 

This is undoubtedly true, for we have found that the 
Minorca is, compared with other breeds, more especi- 
ally of the Italian type, unable to withstand cold, 
exposed situations, and that it is slow in feathering, 
generally a sign of weakness of constitution. It should, 
therefore, be selected where the conditions are favour- 
able and there is plenty of shelter, more especially 
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against cold winds. It might be of great service for 
practical purposes if Castilian fowls were imported 
and crossed into it. But, at any rate, the utility poultry- 
keeper should select birds of both sexes which are 
medium in size of comb and with small earlobes. In 
fact, if the latter are red it will be all the better, for the 
fowls are almost certain to be hardier than those with 
large white lobes. At the present time the Minorca is 
more suited to the Western and Southern counties of 
Britain than to the east coast. 

For crossing purposes the Black Minorca is very 
valuable indeed, more especially where increase of size 
in eggs is desired. Care should, however, be taken 
not to cross with the slower-feathering races, such as 
the Langshan or the Black Orpington, but to mate 
with more vigorous breeds. 

Description.— The Minorca is a full-bodied fowl, 
with a well-rounded breast, giving a square, compact 
appearance ; the shoulders and back are broad, and 
the back long, sloping well to the taU ; wings are 
medium in size, carried close to the body ; the neck is 
long, well arched, and thickly clad with long hackles ; 
the head is long and broad, surmounted by a large 
comb, single, carried upright in the cock, and falling 
over in the hen. Both by breeding and methods of 
treatment the size of comb has been greatly exagger- 
ated, and many judges and breeders have sacrificed 
everything for size of comb and earlobe. This is a 
mistake. Up to a certain degree in a laying breed 
a large comb is a necessity, as there is a direct connec- 
tion between the comb and the generative organs. 
But if carried too far, a reactive influence is exerted, 
and the strain upon the system reduces the vitality, 
and consequently the productiveness. In fully-grown 
cocks, 4 inches high by 5 from back to front is 
large enough, and in hens 3^ inches deep by 4^ inches 
long is as much as any hen can profitably support. 
We canno't too strongly condemn the rage for excessive 
size in comb, although a Minorca should have a large 
one in relation to her body. Combs should be well 
serrated ; the wattles are long in proportion to the 
comb ; the beak is stout and long ; the eye full and 
bright ; the face is bright red, without any sign of 
white. As Mr. Harwood has well said : * ' The face 
of a Minorca is its emblem of purity, the very 
foundation of the breed. . . . Bed is red, the harder 
the better, and it extends to all parts of the face— 
from comb to wattles and beak to where the lobe 
adheres to the face.' Any sign of white is a blemish 
which ought to be stamped out. A few years ago 
many birds failed in this respect, and had it not been 
fought strenuously, the distinctive mark of the Minorca 
would have disappeared. Earlobes should be medium 
in size, and almond-shaped. It must be conceded that 
a pure white lobe is pleasing in appearance, but for 
practical purposes that is of small moment. It is 
* Fanciers' Gazette, March 19, 1897, p. 209. 



merely an arbitrary point, and we believe that fowls 
with red or reddish earlobes are more vigorous than 
those which are pure white. To secure the latter, 
birds are often coddled to a degree, to the weakening 
of their constitutions. Even if we admit the white 
earlobe, it should be of small size, and the huge 
hanging folds sometimes seen in old exhibition stock 
ought to be avoided. The tail is fuU, with long, 
broadish sickles, carried well back ; legs are medium 
in length, giving the appearance of a somewhat low 
fowl, although many birds, especially young cockerels, 
look stilty ; the feet are well set, and the toes four in 
number. The Minorca is a graceful, well-proportioned 
fowl, unless the comb is too heavy, and the hens are 
fuU behind, as we should expect from such prolific 
layers. Weight : males, 6 to 7 pounds ; females, 5 to 6 
pounds. Seiior Salvador CasteUo says,* in comparing 
the Castilian with the Minorca, ' English breeders 
have taken special pains to obtain birds with large 
combs, in some cases immensely spread out ; they 
have made the shape more slender, and increased the 
brilliancy of the plumage ; they have obtained greater 
bulk and weight, and have, in fact, created a type 
quite distinct from the Castilians of this country.' 

Varieties. — The two colours are the Blacks and 
the" Whites, for, strange to say, a Mottled Minorca 
has not been produced, an indication of the prepotency 
of the black pigment in the plumage. Such a varia- 
tion would be very welcome. 

Black (Fig. 39). — The plumage is of a rich, glossy, 
dead black, without the metallic appearance seen in 
some breeds ; the beak is dark horn in colour, and the 
eye is dark ; legs and feet are very dark slate ; earlobes 
are preferred if white, but, for reasons already stated, 
this is a point of no moment for practical purposes, and 
they are better if small in size. 

White. — Very few are now to be seen, and we 
believe that they are less hardy than the Blacks. 
Many have the appearance of almost albinoism in the 
white plumage, which gives them a washed-out look. 
They should be glossy white, with a white beak, and 
the legs and feet are pinky-white ; the earlobe is white, 
but the fowl would look better if, like the comb, face, 
and wattles, this was blood-red. 



ANDALUSIAN. 

NoMENCLATUEE : English, Andalusian ; French, Amdalouse ; 

German, Dutch, Andalusier ; Danish, Andaliislere ; 

Italian, Andaluaa bleu ; Spanish, Andaluza ; Hungarian, 

Andalnslai. 
Variety : One. 
Classification : Non-sitting. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : Greyish-white. 
CoLOUB of Legs and Feet : Dark slate. 
Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

During our visit to Spain we saw throughout Castile 

and the northern provinces many birds which differed 

* ' Avicultura,' par Salvador Castello (Barcelona, 1899), p. 113. 
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considerably from the Black Castilian in colour of 
plumage. These included speckled and blue, the 
latter in most respects very similar to what we know 
as the Andalusian. But such variations are common 
in every land where black fowls are to be met with. 
Unfortunately, our peregrinations did not extend into 
Andalusia itself. Mr. Harrison Weir paid a visit to 
Southern Spain in 1879,* ' and when there made every 
inquiry respecting the blue variety round about Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Algesiras, Malaga, etc. ; but although I 
visited several places where choice fowls were kept, 
the so-called Andalusian appeared to be quite un- 
known.' But upon this point our observations are 
confii-med by Don Salvador Castello, who says : f 'It 
is quite possible that this breed came originally from 
Spain, for it is found throughout our country.' We 
do not, however, think that it has any special connec- 
tion with Andalusia. That was a name probably given 
because it was imported into England from the port of 
Cadiz. 

Origin. — This question does not present many 
difficulties. Given black fowls, from which whites 
would come as occasional sports, the crossing of these 
two colours would give blue or slate coloured plumage. 
There is plenty of evidence in support of that fact. It 
is well known that in Devon and Cornwall fowls with 
this peculiar cast of plumage were to be found before 
any Andalusians were imported, bred from Minorcas. 
Some years ago a writer, signing himself 'Devonian,' J 
said : ' In the summer of 1849 1 fell in love with one of a 
brood of Black Minorca chickens — one I fancied the 
owner called a " Blue Minorca." It was agreed that I 
should have this one when old enough to be taken 
away, and then my poultry -keeping began with a Blue 
Minorca pullet (afterwards I found she was entitled to 
be called Andalusian).' 

A writer in the Cottage Gardener^ says that he 
had made ' a cross between a White Andalusian 
(? White Spanish) cock and a Black Spanish ; the 
progeny are all blue — the colour of a blue pigeon.' 
And another writer in the same journal says : || ' The 
Black Minorca will often sport a white chick, and a 
blue one also, however carefully bred.' Ferguson 
says % that ' in Holland, previous to the naturalization 
of the Spanish fowl, a domesticated bird, in colour a 
dun or bluish-slate, though much inferior to the 
Spanish, prevailed.' This writer has a very novel 
suggestion with regard to the origin of the Andalusian, 
stating that it was introduced into Spain from the 
West Indies, and that** 'the Manx is the original 

* 'Our Poultry," by Harrison Weir, P.B.H.S. (London, 
1902), p. 492. 
t ' Avionltiira,' par Salvador Castello (Barcelona, 1899), 

X Poultry, October 22, 1886, p. 623. 
§ November 22, 1859, p. 119. 
II Cottage Gardener, January 3, 1860, p. 218. 
'i 'Rare and Prize Poultry,' by G. Ferguson (London, 
1854), p. 66. s V . 

** Ibid.,^. 69. 



domesticated species of Spain. We have seen but 
one specimen of the class, and believe it to be extinct. 
They are of a bluish-grey cast of colour, and do not 
present a white face, but possess white earlobes, which 
are rather full compared to other varieties of domestic 
fowl, although less than in the Black Spanish. They 
have large combs and wattles ; are somewhat short 
about the leg, both in shank and thigh-joint.' 

We have not been able to trace any other reference 
to this Manx fowl, but if the statement is correct that 
it was the common fowl of Spain centuries ago (as the 
supposed importation from the West Indies is clearly 
untrustworthy), and that upon it was engrafted what 
is termed the Castilian, either brought from the East 
or by the Moors from Africa, we should have an 
explanation of the special variations of Spanish fowls. 
It is clear from many references which could be given 
that grey, grey-speckled, blue, and slaty-plumaged 
birds have been common in Britain, and under such 
conditions the production of the present-day Andalusian 
would be comparatively easy, for, as Mr. K. T. 
Thornton has well said :* ' Take away the white face, 
and the Spanish would become to all intents and pur- 
poses a good Minorca ; go a step further, and eUmlnate 
the black from the feathers except round the edges, 
put blue in the place of black, and you would produce 
a good imitation of the Andalusian ' — nay, the Andalu- 
sian itself. It is interesting to note that at one time 
an attempt was made to call the Minorca by the term 
Andalusian, but the former retained its rightful cog- 
nomen. Mr. Lewis Wright saysf that the earlier 
imported Andalusians had a small comb, which in the 
hens stood upright, and that these were crossed vrith 
Spanish, resulting in enlargement of the comb. Later 
the Minorca was used, thus counteracting the tendency 
to white on the face which was so much seen about 
twenty years ago. 

History. — The first recorded importation took place 
in 1851, when a number of birds were bought from 
a ship's captain at Portsmouth. White fowls had been 
known some years previously. ' Mr. John Taylor, who 
has obtained many prizes for his Andalusians, found 
great difficulty in procuring pure specimens of them in 
Spain, where they are extremely scarce. Out of twelve 
of the best that could be obtained for him and brought 
to England, there were but three possessing the true 
colours and indications of pure blood. By uniting 
these with his original stock a vigorous and improved 
progeny was raised. 'J At first these birds were called 
Blue Spanish or Blue Minorca, but the term Andalu- 
sian was speedily adopted and retained. Since that 
time a great change has taken place in the type of 
fowl, and it would appear that the earlier specimens 

* StocUeeper, April 19, 1889, p. 230. 

t 'New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 
1902), p. 399. 

I 'Domeatic Poultry,' by Martin Doyle (London, 1854), 
pp. 57-58. 
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were very gamey in type, so much so that many 
believed they were a sort of Blue Game fowl. 
The modern Andalusian has decidedly more reach 
than the Minorca, and in respect to length of neck and 
legs follows the Black Spanish, but the Minorca 
influence is seen in the compact shape of body, as well 
as in the comb. Formerly the latter was not so full 
at the back, standing up more from the head, in 
which respect it differed from that of the Minorca, and 



Economic Qualities.— The Andalusian, like Black 

Spanish and Minorcas, is remarkable as an egg-pro- 
ducer, both as to the size and number of eggs laid. 
In fact, it is claimed that they excel either of the 
breeds named. Messrs. Abbot Bros., the well-known 
breeders, record as to their merits in the following 
eulogistic terms :* ' We have kept them entirely for 
egg production, and found them such wonderful egg- 
producers, of both size and quality, that we discarded 




Fig. 40. — Andalusians. 



it was also finer in texture. But now we have the 
rounder, heavier comb, though not so thick and large. 
A further change is that the birds first imported were 
not laced either in cocks or hens, or only to a very 
slight extent, but that is regarded as a sine qua non in 
a pure specimen. In spite of their good qualities, noted 
below, Andalusians have not become popular in any 
country, and they are chiefly bred for exhibition 
purposes. 



the common farmyard fowl kept before. We took six 
pullets, hatched in AprU, and mated them with a 
cockerel on August 1, and kept them until July 81 
following, and the result of this experiment was 
an average of 234J, or a total of 1,407 eggs. They 
were kept under favourable conditions — almost un- 
limited grass run, with plenty of shade and shelter.' 



p. 15. 



' The Andalusian Fowl,' by L. C. Verrey (London, 1893), 
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The eggs are large, frequently reaching 30 ounces the 
dozen. These birds are good foragers, and yet bear con- 
finement very well— in fact, the majority are so kept — 
but they are rather prone to feather-eating and comb- 
pecking. What has been stated regarding the Minorca 
applies equally to the Andalusian, namely, that they 
are best suited to a kindly soil and sheltered positions. 
Like the other Spanish varieties, they are scanty and 
slow in feathering, and consequently unable to stand 
cold winds. They make moderate table fowls, except for 
the production of petits poussius, or ' milk chickens,' 
for which they are very suitable, as they grow quickly. 

Descr i ptio n (Fig. 40). — The differences between the 
Minorca and Andalusian are that the latter is not quite 
so long in body, which tapers rather more towards the 
taU ; the wings are longer, and carried close to the 
body; the neck and legs also are somewhat longer, 
giving the appearance of a more ' reaohy ' fowl ; the 
comb is of a good size, upright in the male and falling 
over in the hen, evenly serrated and fine in texture, 
the wattles being long and broad ; face bright red, free 
from white ; earlobe moderate size, carried close to the 
face, and white ; the head, hackle, back, and saddle in 
the cock are bright, clear black, as are the shoulders, 
wing-bows, and tail ; the breast and thighs have a 
ground colour of silver-blue, with black edging or 
lacing, which is sought for in the hen, except that the 
head is black and the neck-hackle has black tips; 
beak dark slate, and legs also, or leaden blue. Many 
of the birds are much lighter in colour, and others 
almost black, for the Andalusian is a very uncertain 
breeder. Weight : males, 6 to 7 pounds ; females, 
44 to 5J pounds. 

BABBEZIEUX. 

Nomenclature : In all countries, Barbezieux. 
Vablety : One. 

Classification : General Purpose. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : white. 
Colour of Legs and Feet : Dark grey. 
Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Although this race is generally included among the 
French breeds, as it is chiefly found in the Charente, 
the department to the north and north-west of 
Bordeaux, for reasons given below we are compelled 
to include it among the Spanish breeds. In fact, it has 
been called the French Minorca. 

Origin. — It is easy to conceive that the CastUian 
breed would cross the Pyrenees into the South- West of 
France, but we have no direct evidence of such 
migration having taken place. The appearance of the 
Barbezieux is, however, sufiicient warrant for that 
assumption. Evidently that is the opinion of French 
breeders, for M. E. Lemoine says:* 'The race was 

' ' La. Basse-Cour Pratique,' par B. Lemoine (Parie, 1902), 
p. 77. 



created in the Charente, perhaps the result of a cross 
probably it is descended from the Gascon fowl and the 
Spanish.' If so, it may be accepted that the Spanish, 
or Castilian, blood predominates, as the Gascon fowl 
is small in body, very short in the leg, and differs 
distinctly in type, although, like the Castilian, it has 
black plumage and a single comb. That there has 
been a cross used is indisputable. Probably the 
following scale of descent will truly represent its 
origin r 

Castilian Gascon 

I I 

Castilian 



Barbezieux. 

History. — So far as we have been able to learn by 
personal inquiries in the Charente, the Barbezieux has 
been bred there for a very long time, but we were 
unable to obtain information as to actual importations 
from Spain. Throughout the Medoc, and from 
Bordeaux to the Spanish border, fowls of this class 
prevail, although they vary considerably in colour of 
plumage. In the Charente, however, there is greater 
uniformity, due to more careful selection and breeding. 
The changes to be noted from the Castilian, chiefly as 
to quality of flesh and greater development of maternal 
instinct, may be attributed to the rich soil of the 
district in which they are kept, and to breeding. 

Economic Qualities. — ' The Barbezieux hen is a 
good layer ; she produces at least 150 eggs per annum, 
each egg weighing nearly 2J ounces. She is also a 
good sitter and mother, but she is very lively, and 
does not Kke being disturbed. She looks well after her 
progeny when she sits in a place chosen by herself, 
but does not care for confinement. The rearing of 
the chickens is easy, and they develop in a short time. 
They grow quickly, but must be supplied with very 
nutritious food from an early age.'* The flesh is 
delicate, fine, and white, and for table purposes they 
are regarded with great favour. The muscle is not so 
abundant as on many other races of fowls, and that 
is to be expected from the ancestry, but it is very fine 
in quality. 

Description. — The Barbezieux is a large, long- 
bodied fowl, rather long in the neck and leg, following 
closely in shape and carriage the Castilian, in that it 
is not so full in front as the Minorca ; it has a long 
head, surmounted by a single comb, upright in the 
male, falling slightly over in the hen, well serrated, but 
not very large, and fine in texture ; face red, as are 
the comb and wattles ; earlobes white ; the legs are 
strong, and, with the feet, are of a very dark grey 
colour. 

* 'La Basse-Cour Pratique,' par E. Lemoine (Paris, 1902), 
p. 78. 
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Variety. — Only one, that already described, is 
recognised, although there are many speckled birds 
in the district, evidently of a similar class. 



PRAT. 



NoMENCLATUEE : Prat. 

Vabieties : Uncertain. 

Classo'Ication : General Purpose. 

CoLouB OF Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLOVB OF Legs and Feet : White, or light slate. 

CoLouB OF Egg-shells : Pinkish-white. 



During a visit to Spain in 1902 we met with a 
variety called the Prat, coming from a district of 
Catalonia, near to Barcelona, which was distinctly the 
best class of fowl in that country for table purposes. 
We had no oppor- 
tunity, however, of 
studying it in its 
native district. 

Origin. — Don 

Salvador Castello 
thus accounts for 
it :* ' Twenty years 
ago the Cochin 
China breed, 
which commanded 
such attention 
abroad on account 
of its exceptional 
size — larger than 
had been seen 
before, especially 
in hens, began to 
be largely intro- 
duced into the 
Peninsula ; and it 
is supposed that it 
must have crossed with the old indigenous breed, then 
still good, which was to be found in greater perfection 
in the Prat than in other districts of Catalonia, and 
where it was not subjected to so much attention or so 
much crossing. The result was ti, hybrid of greater 
size than the ordinary, usually tawny in colour, with 
feathered legs, which had never been a distinctive or 
dominant characteristic of the Southern breeds. Then, 
by a law of Nature, the above-mentioned characteristics 
began to disappear in order to return to the type of 
the hardiest breed, namely, the Catalan, whilst the 
great size alone remained, being preserved by selection 
on the large farms in the Prat. In this way we can 
explain the existence in Catalonia of a breed much 
larger than is usually found in our Peninsula, and the 




* ' Avicultnra,' 
pp. 106-107. 



par Salvador Castello (Barcelona, 1899), 



disappearance of the other characteristics of the breed 
which caused this increase in size.' 

History.— As the breed has yet to prove its value 
and to win general acceptance, it has no history to 
record. 

Economic Qualities. — 'The hen of the Prat 
breed unites the quality of a pretty good egg-producer 
vrith that of a perfect mother, which makes her of 
great value on a farm. She lays between 100 and 130 
eggs annually. Although she is not one of the greatest 
egg-producers, this is compensated for by the quality, 
for the eggs weigh on an average 2*4 ounces ; they are 
very large and white, and have a reddish yolk, which 
makes them all the more valuable. The chicks rear 
easily ; they are rather bare in the earliest stages, but 

at three months 
are fuUy feathered 
and very strong. 
The flesh of the 
Prat breed is the 
best among all the 
Spanish breeds. 
It is white in 
colour, takes fat- 
tening well ; the 
cockerels and pul- 
lets are very for- 
ward in their 
growth, and may 
be ready for eat- 
ing in four or five 
months, since they 
put on the proper 
amount of flesh at 
this early period. 
In the year, or 
even at eight 
months, the Prat 
produces really notable specimens both for size and 
weight, and on this score need bear no grudge, as 
has been said, against foreign breeds, which in this 
respect enjoy greater celebrity. There are, perhaps, 
certain limitations to be considered in counting the 
Prat among the pure breeds, for its colour has not 
yet become a, constant factor ; but, still, the charac- 
teristics and general lines of the breed are sufficiently 
defined to admit of its being considered a pure 
race.' 

Description (Fig. 41).— We quote from Don Salva- 
dor Castello : * ' A good size ; weight, 6J to 9 pounds in 
cocks of a year old, and 5^ to T^ pounds in adult hens. 
The breed possesses a single comb, erect in the cock, 

• ' Avicnltnra,' par Salvador Castello (Barcelona, 1899). 
pp. 105-106. 



Fig. 41. — Peat Fowls. 

{From ' Avicultura.'] 
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and rather drooping in the hen ; colour buff, plain 
or golden breast, greenish in the cock, and tawny 
or partridge in the hen. The cock often has u, showy 
red and metallic sheen, red face, white earlobes ; the 
hackles and sickles very prominent in the cock ; the 
tail held high and erect, generally tipped with black in 
the hens. The legs are free from feathers, are white or 
slate-coloured and pinkish, and at the base darkish 
horn-coloured. The hen has a deep body; the posterior 
appears very large owing to the feathers. The cock is 



handsome and large. The hen carries much flesh, and 
lays very large pinkish- white eggs. The preceding is 
the most usual variety in the Prat, a district not many 
miles distant from Barcelona, whence it derives its 
name. But there are found a considerable number of 
varieties differing from the description given, but never 
black or white ; some have slightly feathered legs. 
These varieties, however, are seldom much appreciated, 
seeing that they recall the defects of one or other of the 
breeds that contributed to form the Catalana del Prat.' 



CHAPTEE VIII 



BELGIAN EACES OF FOWLS 



Campine 

Braekel 

Ardenne 

Malines 

Bruges 

THEBE is no part of Europe where the peasantry 
have shown greater skill in the production of 
valuable races of animals and birds, or have 
given more intelligent attention to their improvement 
upon practical lines, than in the Low Countries, more 
especially — as a result of favourable conditions — in 
what is now known as Belgium. The inhabitants of 
that land are essentially practical. Their industry 
and thrift are proverbial. The aesthetic appeals to 
them to a very Hmited degree, or in other ways 
than found among neighbouring peoples. Almost 
every foot of soil under the control of the peasants is 
utilized by them profitably. The land is limited in 
extent, and is very thickly populated, so that it is only 
by intensity of cultivation that so large a production is 
attained. We cannot forget that among small races of 
birds the Homing pigeon and the Belgian canary, as 
well as several races of fowls, originated in that country, 
where, more than in any with which we are famUiar, 
domesticated animals and birds have been employed 
to maintain the balance of Nature between animal 
and plant Hfe. In all respects the Belgian peasants 
eq^ual the French for their industry, skiU, and attention 
to detail, and we feel that in respect to knowledge of 
the art of breeding they may be given the first place 
among the nations of Europe. The amount of know- 
ledge they possess is remarkable, considering their 
lack of education and home-staying proclivities. 

They are essentially self-contained, reserved, even 
suspicious. Our friend M. Louis Vander Snickt 
states that it is almost impossible to induce them to 
reveal this knowledge, which takes the form of tradi- 
tion handed down from father to son for generations. 
If he is unable to obtain it, who can ? His explanation 
is that during the days of the Spanish dominion, more 
than 300 years ago, when the struggle for freedom 
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Flemish Cuckoo 
Herve 
Huttegem 
Brabant 
Antwerp Brahma 

extended over eighty years, they had enemies on every 
hand and a traitor in every stranger, so that they 
became reserved and suspicious. The instinct of self- 
preservation was so developed as to become part of 
their character, and yet remains. We have had 
evidence of this when travelling through the rural 
districts of Belgium. 

From what has been stated it might be expected 
that the races of poultry met with in Belgium would 
primarily possess economic quahties, and that is found 
to be the case. Although in later years breeding for 
external character has grown to a considerable extent, 
as shown by the large poultry exhibitions held there, 
this branch is confined to amateurs, and has not been 
taken up by farmers. As in France, the line of sepa- 
ration between fanciers and practical poultry-breeders 
is more sharply defined than is the case in Britain, 
America, or any other country with which we are 
acquainted. It is strange, however, that the Belgian 
races have not found acceptance to any great extent 
outside their own land, although, as we have already 
seen, the Campine, or a similar breed met with in 
Holland, was the basis upon which our Pencilled 
Hamburghs were made, but modified considerably. 
As to the Dutch breed common in Friesland, more is 
said below. 

CAMPINE. 

NoMENCLATUBE : In all countries, Campine ; except Germain, 
Campiner Morven; Danigh, Kampinere; Bungarian, 
Eampine. 

Vabieties : Gold, Silver. 

Classification : Non-sitting. 

CoLOUK OP Flesh and Skin : Greyish-white. 

CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Slate-blue. 

CoLOUB OP Egg-shells : "White. 

Origin.— It is generally admitted that the race 
we now know as the Canlpine is of great antiquity, 
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having been bred in the Low Countries for centuries. 
One authority says : * ' They exactly answer to the 
(?. turcica, or Turkish fowl of Old Androvandus ' ; 
whilst another states f that 'by tradition it dates as 
far back as 1206.' It is probable that fowls of this 
type were common over a great part of Europe, and, 
as our poultry came from the East to the West, the 
suggestion as to the G. turcica has much to be said in 
its favour. Such divergences of type as are met with 
even in Belgium, where both rose and single combed 
fowls of Gampine character are found, are to be ex- 
pected in the absence of fixed standards, and where the 



Antwerp and Hasselt, in the provinces of Antwerp, 
and Limburg, a district where activity of habit is 
essential to any breed, as the amount of natural food 
available is comparatively small. Under such condi- 
tions small size of body would be expected. At one 
period the Campine was almost universal, but of late 
years, to meet the demand for table poultry, another 
and larger race has been introduced — the Malines. 

Our first personal knowledge of the Campine was in 
1885, during a visit to Belgium, but they did not offer 
any special attraction, appearing very inferior to Ham- 
burghs, and although reputed to be splendid layers, 




Fig. 42. — Silvbe Campinbs. 



economic qualities are the primary object. In this 
instance we have a breed which can claim purity of 
race for a very long period — one of the few to be met 
with. Practically, that is all we know of it. 

History. — The name given to the race is derived 
from the fact that it is so largely bred in the Campine 
■coimtry — that is, the dry, sandy plain lying between 

* ' New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 465. 

+ ' Our Poultry,' by Harrison Weir, P.R.H.S. (Loudon, 
1902), p. 588. 



the eggs were small, very much below the require- 
ments of our markets. In 1897, during a further tour 
in the Low Countries, we were surprised to find that by 
careful selection the size of egg had been greatly 
increased, and that greater attention had been given 
to purity of type. Our notes published at that time 
led English breeders to import Campines, and the 
breed has attained a fair measure of success, but 
chiefly in the hands of exhibitors. Our interest in the 
breed is by reason of its prolificacy, and we regret to 
see that the merely external characters are unduly 

8 
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exalted. In fact, it is being bred as a ' fancy ' fowl, 
which is most undesirable. Already changes can be 
noted which are unnatural, although the testimony as to 
its wonderful egg-laying is universal. A further point 
to be kept in view is that many so-caUed Campines in 
this country are really Braekels, whilst in others the 
Hamburgh influence is evident. 

Economic Qualities.— The Campine is hardy 
under favourable conditions, precocious, a small eater, 
and an excellent forager, but it does not easily adapt 
itself to confinement, more especially when it has 
little to do in the way of scratching for food. The 
chickens are very rapid growers, and at an early age 
carry a considerable quantity of flesh, which is wonder- 
fully delicate. For this reason they are largely used 
in Belgium as milk chickens (poulets de la/it). But, 
like all the non-sitting races of that type, with increased 
age the flesh becomes hard and is fibrous. It is as an 
egg-producer that the breed excels, and high averages 
have been secured, certainly well over 200 per annum. 
As already mentioned, the eggs are of a good size, in 
the case of adult hens weighing over 2 ounces each. 
We believe that these birds are more successful upon 
lighter lands than on heavy soils, which is to be ex- 
pected from their habitat in Belgium. 

Description. — The body of a Campine, whilst 
small, is long, with a fuU, round, breast, as in the 
Hamburgh, but it is neither wide or deep ; the prin- 
cipal point of difi'erence, except plumage markings, 
is the comb, which is single in both sexes, large, and 
falhng over in the hen, evenly but not deeply serrated, 
and with the wattles and face of a bright red ; earlobes 
are bluish-white, and inclined to almond shape, but 
small in size ; legs and feet dark slate-blue. Weight : 
males, 4^ to 5 pounds ; females, 3^ to 4 pounds. The 
carriage of the Campine is scarcely so proud or graceful 
as that of the Hamburgh, and the markings of the 
plumage less regular and are coarser. 

Varieties. — As in the Pencilled Hamburgh, there 
are two varieties, the Gold and the Silver. In each of 
these the markings are the same. The neck-hackle in 
both sexes and the saddle-hackle in cocks is of the 
ground colours named below, whilst the rest of the 
body has broad bars of black, not so fine as in Pencilled 
Hamburghs, and less regular. The sickles in the cocks 
are black, with a bar of the ground colour. 

Gold. — The ground colour in this variety is of a 
golden yellow, but not brilliant — in fact, rather duU. 

Silver (Fig. 42). — Here the ground colour is silvery- 
white, but tending more to white. 



BBAEKEL. 

NoMENCLATUBE : In all countries, Braekel. 
VinrETiES : Gold, Silver, Black-headed, White, 

Chamois, Black, Blue. 
Classification : Non-sitting. 
CoLouB OF Flesh and Skin : Greyish- white. 
CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Slate-blue. 
Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — What has been already said regarding the 
Campine is equally true of the Braekel, which, from 
the evidence obtainable, is descended from the same 
stock, such variations as are noted below being due to 
the different conditions under which they have been 
bred. The name was probably given to them because 
they were bred extensively in the neighbourhood of 
Nederbraekel, in Flanders. M. Vander Sniokt suggests* 
that these Belgian breeds, together with others found 
in Germany, Italy, France, and Spain, came from the 
East, by way of Kussia; but, whilst it is undoubtedly 
true that the races of poultry met wdth in Eussia 
migrated there from Asia, as did the European breeds, 
we have no evidence in support of the view that it was 
by way of Eussia, and think the course of travel 
was further south. Whether such modifications as 
exist between the Campine and the Braekel are due 
to Asiatic blood, which has increased the size of 
body, cannot be decided, but that is not the view of 
M. Vander Sniokt, who regards both breeds as 
originally the same, and, in a letter to the writer 
says : ' We call Campines the Braekels that became 
, smaller on the arid sands of La Campine, where, as you 
know, it is so warm.' The effect of soil and climate in 
the evolution of races is very great. As the same 
careful authority says :t ' The Campine remains small 
upon the poor Campine sand, upon which it wanders to 
seek food. It deviates into the Braekel — that is to say, 
becomes larger — upon the rich Flemish soil, where the 
farmers provide the birds with succulent and abundant 
nourishment.' The two breeds are fed on the same 
food, he explains, but the Braekel grows larger among 
the rich crops, and the Campine wanders freely upon 
the dry soil which exclusively supports it. Nearly 
all the French authorities regard these breeds as the 
same, and in point of origin that is true, but they are 
now sufftciently apart to warrant separate classification. 

History. — The Braekel is chiefly met with in the 
West of Belgium — that is, the province of Flanders— 
where it is extensively bred, and has been kept for a 
long period. It is also met with in Northern France. 
Until recent years it was scarcely known outside 
that area, but regarded as a common fowl of no special 
value. Fortune favoured the Campine, in that it was 
more within the range of observation, and bred near 
to Brussels, Malines, and Antwerp. Hence it was 
taken up by amateurs, written about by students of 

• Chouse et Plelie, February 26, 1899, p. 348. 
t Ibid., August 21, 1898, p. 683. 
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poultry culture, and obtained classification at exhibi- 
tions. We had paid several visits to Belgium, seeing 
the Campiue each time, but not a Braekel until 1897. 
Had our friend M. Vander Snickt, in the last-named 




Fig. 43. — Silver Beaekbl Cock. 

year, conducted Mr. A. F. Hunter (then editor of Farm 
Poultry, Boston, United States of America) and the 
writer to the Braekel country, instead of that of the 
Campine, probably the former would have been intro- 
duced into Britain rather than the latter. Since that 
time we have had Campines, but many bearing that 
name are really Braekels. Our first importation of 
the Braekel was in 1898 ; but whilst we found them 
splendid layers, they did not prove to be as vigorous 
as could be desired. 

Economic Qualities. — The following particulars 
dcre ta^en horn. CKciase etPeche :* 'Its large eggs are 
so much sought for upon the markets, and the chickens 
bought for farms, that attention has been attracted to 
this fine old race. All the farmers, large and small, 
breed them in preference to any other. The Braekel 
has, further, the speciality of producing the finest 
poulets de gronna in the world. This precocity is 
not due to chance : it has been bred for during a long 
period. The chicken is no sooner out of the shell 
than the comb is developed; at three weeks the 
cockerels commence to crow ; at six weeks they begin 
to drive about the hens. This unheard-of precocity 
is needed. . . . The Braekel chicken is as much 
developed at six weeks as a Coucou de Malines at six 

' July 31, 1898, p. 634. 



months. It can be killed as an ordinary poulets de 
grains ; it can be fed in eight days, in order to give 
it the appearance of a fat fowl, to which it is inferior 
in size, but superior in quality,' Like all the non- 
sitting races, at a greater age it loses fiesh qualities. 
The breed is fairly hardy, and is remarkably prolific 
as a layer, which latter quality may be attributed to 
its great activity, but also to the early maturity secured 
by breeding. In this direction the sport of cock-crow- 
ing has contributed greatly. Pullets have been known 
to begin laying at three months and three days old, 
and, as mentioned above, the eggs are large, those pro- 
duced by adult hens weighing about seven to the pound. 

Description. — The body of the Braekel is large 
and square, following the Dorking shape, but it is 
never found with white legs or five toes ; the breast is 
prominent and carried well forward ; the neck is full 
and of medium length ; the head is large and sur- 
mounted by a tall, long, single comb, carried well 
before and behind, and with several not very deep 
indentations. In the cock it is upright, but in the 
hen falls over ; the wattles are medium in size ; ear- 
lobes large and bluish- white ; eye should be black ; 
the tail is full, with large sickles in the cock ; legs 
medium in length ; feet with four toes, and slaty-blue, 
with white toenails; the carriage is alert and active. 
Weight: males, 5 to 7 pounds ; females, 4J^ to 6 pounds. 

Varieties. — The leading varieties are the Gold and 
the Silver (Figs. 43 and 44), in both of which the mark- 




Fig. 44.— Silver Braekel Hen. 

ings are coarser and broader than in the Campine, and 
are less regular. They need no other description, except 
that in the Silvers the ground colour is creamy-white, 
not silvery- white . Other than this the description given 

8—2 
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of the Campine will apply. Black and Blue Braekels 
are officially recognised in Belgium. 

Pure White Braekels, as might be expected, are 
sometimes found, and will probably be fixed. These 
are due to the failure of black pigment in the Silvers. 
On some farms in Belgium all the animals and birds 
are white, but the White Braekels keep their black 
eyes, blue bill and legs. 

Specimens with Chamois plumage have been bred 
successfully, obtained by crossing the Gold and the 
White. In these there [remains the yellow ground 
colour, but instead of black markings these are 
white. They have evidently resulted from natural 
influences, as they were not produced by selection. 
This is a very pleasing variety, but difficult to obtain. 

Another variety is called Black-headed, in which 
the head and neck feathers are black or very dark 
grey. These are stated to be among the most vigorous 
and precocious of all the Braekels. Upon this in- 
teresting race M. Louis Vander Snickt writes : 

'The Black-headed Braekel was derived, I think, 
from a cross with the Owl-bearded Dutch.* The 
beard has been bred out, but the characteristic mark- 
ing returns by reversion. The Black-headed cockerels 
are very precocious, and assert their position very early. 
As soon as the ornamental feathers are grown, the 
Black-headed cock is the same as the barred, except 
that the tuft of hair on his ears remains grey, and that 
he is marked on the breast with round marks or 
spangles, as in the Owl-bearded and the Hamburgh. 
The three varieties and others are continually mixed, 
when separately bred for the show-pen, to secure the 
practical qualities and vigour of constitution.' 

Of the Braekel there is a short-legged variety, called 
the ' Braekel Courtes Pattes,' probably due to a cross 
with the Courtes Pattes of France. Respecting this 
variety, we again quote from M. Vander Snickt : 

' There is no need for making short-legged Cam- 
pines, as they must wander at liberty ; but in the 
land of Braekels, where population is very dense, the 
legs are shortened in order to prevent them scratching 
in the neighbouring gardens. For the same reason 
the feet of these creepers are almost like those of ducks. 
Specimens of the race have partly lost that character, 
and become smaller, and that is why they are some- 
times called Campine Courtes Pattes or Creepers.' 

AEDENNE. 

NoMENbLATUBE : Axdenne or Axdennaise. 
Vabiety: One. 

Classification : General Purpose. 
CoLOTJE OP Flesh and Skin : white. 
CoLouB or Legs and Feet : Blue-grey. 
CoLouB OE Egg-shells : White. 

Origin.— This breed is distributed throughout the 
Ardennes, on the southern borders of Belgium. We 
* See chapter on Dutch Races of Fowls. 



have no information as to its origin, but from its 
appearance and wild nature we should suppose that it 
has descended from a race given full liberty, crossed 
with one or other type of Game fowl. 

History. — Here again we are without information, 
but the breed is kept to a considerable extent in the 
well-wooded Ardennaise, where the somewhat sparse 
population would be able to breed it in a natural 
manner. 

Economic Qualities. — The Ardennaise fowl is 
very hardy when kept under natural conditions, but 
does not bear confinement well. It is an excellent 
forager, wandering far in search of nourishment. The 
flesh is abundant, the skin dehcate, and it makes a good 
table fowl if hung long enough to soften. The Arden- 
naise poultry, when pure, has the reputation of very 
fine flavour, as have the hams produced in that dis- 
trict. The hens are fair layers of medium-sized eggs. 
The breed has adapted itself to the cold, rocky Arden- 
naise situation, 1,200 to 1,500 feet above the sea- 
level. 

Description. — The breed is of medium size, with 
compact body, flat in front as in the Game ; the neck 
short and thick ; head long and fine, but with a short, 
strong beak ; comb single, medium in size, regularly in- 
dented; wattles long and round ; eye red ; face covered 
with fine feathers ; wings large and carried low ; tail full, 
with large sickles ; legs medium in length, fine in bone, 
and five toes on feet ; the plumage in the cocks is very 
similar to our Black-red Game ; the tail feathers are 
so close that they appear almost as if there were but one 
feather ; the hens as a rule are very dark in plumage ; 
very active and nervous, as shown when approached 
by a stranger. Weight : males, 5 to 6 J pounds ; 
females, 4 to 5 pounds. 

M. Vander Snickt informs us that in the Liege 
country is a common breed called Bumpless {la poule 
sans queue), which much resembles the Ardennaise, 
embracing all possible colours. It has black eyes, with 
grey or red earlobes. These hens, kept on isolated 
farms, are also called poules des haies (hedge fowls). 
They are very good layers, hardy, but shy, and escape 
easily where there are many foxes. 

MALINES. 

NoMENCLATUBE : English, French, Malines; German, 
Danish, Mechelner; Butch, Mechelsche ; Spanish, 
Malines. 

Vabibties : Couoou, White. 

Classification : General Purpose. 

CoLouB op Flesh and Skin : Cream. 

CoLouB OF Legs and Feet : Rosy-white. 

CoLouB OP Egg-shells : Pale brown. 

Origin. — It is generally admitted that the MaUnes 
fowl is due to a cross between the Antwerp Brahma and 
the common fowl of the country, which, as we have 
already seen, is now the Campine, but at one time was 
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the Flemish Cuckoo. From such evidence as we have 
been able to obtam, it is more than probable that 
twenty years ago and upwards, when this cross was 
made, there had not been such careful selection as at 
present, and that the fowl of the country partook more 
of a Braekel character, so far as markings on the 
plumage are concerned, which would explain to some 
extent the cuckoo colour, though that is by no means 
uncommon where birds with black and white feathers 
are mated together. M. L. Vander Snickt suggests* that 
other influences are apparent, and that the Langshan 
has been employed as well as the Brahma. This is 
supported to some extent by the tendency to black in 
the plumage and by the single comb. It is probable, 
however, that the Coucou de Flandre has also been 
used, but upon that point direct evidence is wanting. 
We may accept the following table of descent as ap- 
proximately correct : 

Langshan Campine (or Flemish Cuckoo) 



Antwerp Brahma 



I 
Couoon de Malines. 

The first type was the Cuckoo, from which the 
Whites are sports. 
I 

History. — The breed appears to have been existing 
in one form for centuries, but the modern type was 
introduced by M. de Winter from 1850 to 1860 in the 
Malines district of Belgium — ^that is, the province of 
Brabant, to the north-east of the city of Brussels — 
and has extended to the borders of the Escaut, near 
Termonde. During a visit to these districts we found 
it almost as popular as with the Campine, more es- 
pecially where the production of table poultry is 
specialized. It is with a view to meeting the demand 
for large-bodied, well-fleshed birds that it is raised, 
and the birds which are known as poulets and pou- 
lardes de Bruxelles are entirely Malines. This race 
has not extended much beyond the country of its 
origin, but where tried has proved very useful for 
utility purposes. 

Economic Qualities. — ^In spite of the fact that 
the Malines fowl is bred primarily for its table quali- 
ties, we are compelled to include it in the General Pur- 
pose class, by reason of the fact that it is heavy in bone, 
and that it is consequently not a rapid grower, though 
superior in this respect to most of the races embraced 
in the same category. The flesh produced, which is 
creamy-white, is also more upon the thighs than in the 
purely table breeds, but it is good in quality, and the 
fowls fatten rapidly, due to their quiet, indolent nature. 
For table purposes these birds must be killed before they 
are six months old, and they are said to grow at the 
rate of 2i poimds per month after the first few weeks. 
* CJiasse et Peche, August 7, 1898, p. 652. 



It is a very hardy fowl, as might be anticipated by its 
origin, and the chickens can be raised with very little 
trouble. The hens are good sitters and mothers, com- 
mence to sit after they have laid twenty eggs, but, like 
the Brahma, they are rather clumsy. The hen is an 
ordinary layer, giving eggs which vary considerably in 
size, but often small in comparison with the size of hen 
producing them, or chickens emerging therefrom, as is 
usual with all the Asiatic breeds ; the eggs are nicely 
tinted, and are usually very round. These birds, as a 
rule, are satisfactory winter layers. 

Description.— 'The Malines fowl is essentially of 
the Asiatic type, following more closely the shape and 
feathering of those races, such as the Brahma and 
Cochin, than does the Plymouth Bock. It is large 
in body, and we have seen an adult cock weighing 
nearly 13 pounds, but that was exceptional. The body 
is long, deep and massive, with a prominent breast 
and straight keel ; the neck is short, well curved, and 
thickly covered with feathers ; the head strong, well 
proportioned to the size of the bird, with a reddish- 
white beak pencilled with black ; eye orange ; comb 
single, small in size, standing upright, and partaking 
of the Langshan character, not deeply serrated ; 
wattles long and, like the comb and face, red, as are 
the earlobes ; the wings are short, small, and carried 
close to the body ; thighs and shanks are long, the 
former covered with a soft cushion, the latter and the 
feet are feathered on the outer side, but should not be 
heavily covered ; the feet are strong and the toes four 
in number ; the legs and feet pinky-white in colour ; 
in the cock the tail sickles are short. Weight : males, 
9 to 11|^ pounds; females, 8 to 10 pounds. In tem- 
perament these birds are very quiet, and do not 
wander much. 

Varieties. — The two leading varieties are those 
named below, but, as might be anticipated from a 
cross of this kind, there are many variations, black, 
yellow, etc., some of which may by selection become 
fixed, though that is not the case as yet. Blacks are 
well spoken of when found, as they are vigorous and 
hardy. We have seen birds with triple combs, thus 
following closely the Brahma ancestry, but it would 
be undesirable to perpetuate varieties only differing to 
that extent. 

Cuckoo. — In colour the plumage throughout is what 
we call cuckoo — that is, the ground is blue-grey, 
each feather marked with bars of dark blue, shading 
into pale blue. The clearer the distinction between 
these the better. The neck-hackle is more even than 
the body plumage. Sometimes the tendency is in the 
direction of greater density of colour. That, however, 
is a mistake, and the paler ground colour should pre- 
dominate, but show the markings clearly, giving the 
appearance of a light-coloured fowl. 

WpiTE. — In these the feathers are entirely white. 
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and they look very pretty indeed. The number of 
Whites is much smaller than of Cuckoos. They are 
preferred by fanciers, but the fatteners do not like 
them, as they do not feed up well. The latter choose 
for preference two-coloured birds, as they are regarded 
as hardier than the self-,coloured. 



BKUGES, OB COMBATTANT DU NORD. 

NoMENCLATXJBE : EtwlisTi, Danish, Bungai-{an,'Bimges; French, 
Combattant de BmgeB and Combattant dn Nord ; German, 
Belgische Ea.ampfer ; Dutch, 'BingBche; Spanish, Sinja,s. 

Vabtbties : Bed, Black, White, Blue. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLOUE OF Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLCUB OF Legs and Feet : Leaden. 

CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : Light tint. 

Origin. — Fowls of the type known as Bruges are 
common in the Netherlands and in the North of 
France, but there is a great amount of uncertainty 
as to their origin. It is claimed by some authorities 
that the race has been known for centuries, and is 
indigenous to the districts named, whilst others state 
that it is due to a cross between the Malay and fighting 
Game fowl formerly known all over Europe. That it 
has many indications of Malay influence cannot be 
questioned, but in respect to size of egg — which is very 
large — we have signs of some other influence. 

History. — Nothing is definitely known in respect 
to the Bruges fowl, which is bred chiefly by amateurs. 
Of late it has received more attention than was at one 
time the case, but is little known outside its own 
district, where its excellent table properties are fully 
recognised. 

Economic Qualities. — The chief value is for 
table piurposes, as these birds carry a wonderful amount 
of flesh, chiefly upon the breast, which, however, is 
like that of aU corresponding races, very firm and hard, 
and birds require to be hung a long time after killing. 
For that reason they are most serviceable when crossed 
with softer-fleshed breeds. As might be expected, they 
are somewhat slow in growth. The hens are very 
moderate layers, but, as already stated, the eggs are 
very large and fine in flavour. They make good sitters 
and mothers. Both old and young are very hardy 
indeed, splendid foragers, but require full Uberty. The 
chickens are wonderfully precocious, and the cockerels 
commence to fight when two months old, as a conse- 
quence of which they cannot be easily kept by the 
ordinary farmer. 

Description. — In appearance this race clearly 
indicates its connection with cock-fighting, as it has 
powerful limbs and wings, with long reach and hard 
muscle ; it is very large, with a well-developed breast, 
massive in front ; neck long and strong, well covered 
with hackle ; head large and long, very strong ; eye 
bright and large ; comb and wattles small, the former 



vmeven ; earlobes small, red ; tail rather full ; legs long 
and strong, well furnished in the male with black spurs ; 
feet large and well spread, four toes on each foot. 
Weight : males, 9 to over 11 pounds ; females, 8 to 9 
pounds. The breed follows closely the shape of the 
Indian Game, but is larger and heavier in body. 

Varieties. — As in the English Game, there are many 
colours, which we need not fully describe. The prin- 
cipal varieties are named at the head of this section. 
A favourite is the Blue, so-called, which is not very 
piu-e in colour, but the Blacks are stated to be the 
largest and most vigorous. 

FLEMISH CUCKOO. 

NoMENCLATUBE : English, Flenneh Cuckoo; French, German, 
Dutch, Coucou de Flandre; Hungarian, Flandriai Ken- 
dermagos. 

Vabiety: One. 

Classification : General Purpose. 

CoLouB OF Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLODB OF Legs and Feet : Pinky -white. 

CoLotTB OF Egg-shells: Medium yellow. 

Origin . — Very little is known as to the origin of this 
fowl, which is met with to a limited extent in Belgium 
and on the French border. As we have previously noted, 
fowls with cuckoo plumage are common not only in 
Britain and America, but in various districts of Europe, 
and the modern Coucou de Flandre has apparently 
been evolved from this general type.- What other 
influences have been brought to bear are described by 
our friend M. Vander Snickt, of Brussels, who states* 
that ' the Coucou de Flandre is the ancient Coucou de 
"Malines, which existed for more than fifty years before 
it was increased in size by crossing with the large Light 
Brahma of Antwerp.' 

History. — In Belgium the Coucou de Flandre -is 
not very well known, and is chiefly in the hands of a 
few breeders. It has been brought forward by the 
efforts of MM. A. Detroy and Edouard Labbe, who 
sought for and carefully selected typical specimens 
over a series of about twelve years. 

Economic Qualities. — The race is very vigorous, 
and is especially suitable for heavy soUs and upon low- 
lying lands where fogs prevail, such as are common in 
many parts of the Low Countries. The hens are 
excellent layers of large eggs, which are tinted inj shell 
and fine in quality, laying commencing when the birds 
are about seven months old. They are good egg- 
producers in winter, and make reliable sitters and 
mothers. The chickens grow quickly, and can be 
killed when three to four months old. The flesh is 
delicate, fairly abundant, and white in colour, and 
relatively to the size of body they are light in bone. 

Description.— The Coucou de Flandre has a large 
but not heavy body, very round, prominent in breast, 
* Chasse et Peche, July 15, 1900, p. 673. 
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with a short back and wings ; the neck is of medium 
length, covered thickly with neck-hackles, which just 
touch without covering the shoulders ; head short and 
thick ; surmounted by a large single comb, well ser- 
rated, and carried low behind without touching the 
neck ; beak short, strong, either white or lightly 
ticked with pale horn colour; the tail is short and 
carried high ; legs strong and of medium length, yet 
fine in bone and pLnky-white in skin, sometimes ticked 
with blue-black, or in chickens with grey ; there are 
four toes, which have white or clear horn nails. 
Weight : males, 6^ to 9 pounds ; females, 4^ to 6 
pounds. The colour of the plumage in both sexes is 
clear or silver grey, each feather crossed by bars of 
blue-black, but generally there is a good amount of 
white at the root of the tail 



the neck is of medium length, well covered with 
hackle ; face clean and red ; comb single and small in 
size, the spikes thin and narrow ; wattles small ; ear- 
lobes red ; it has well-spread toes, of which there are 
four ; the tail in the male is carried high, with not very 
abundant sickles. Weight : males, 8 to ^ pounds ; 
females, 2| to 3^ pounds. 

Varieties. — Black.^ — The most common is gene- 
rally called Herve. It is entirely black in plumage, 
with black legs and feet, and white toenails. It has 
black iris on the eyes. 

Manheid. — This is similar to the Herve except in 
plumage, which is blue, each feather tipped with 
black. 

Cuckoo. — Called ' Cotte de fer,' in which the 
plumage is cuckoo, with legs and feet white. 



HEEVE. 

Nomenclature ; Enfjlish^ French^ Danish^ Spanishy 
Herve ; Gn-man, Selfkanter ; Nunganan, Liegei. 

V.uiiETiEs : BlEick, Blue, Cuckoo. 

Classification : Egg Production. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : White. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Black and Bine, dark ; 
Cuckoo, white. 

Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — We have not been able to obtain any 
satisfactory information as to the origin of this race of 
fowls, which is bred to a limited extent in the eastern 
districts of Belgium. It has a good deal of Hamburgh 
character, but is longer in the leg. 

History. — Whilst fowls of this type are to be met 
with in the Liege district, the better specimens are 
chiefly in the bands of amateurs. It does not appear 
to be much known elsewhere, and is not likely to win 
favour except among exhibitors. 

Economic Qualities. — The chief quality of these 
fowls is egg production, as they are very prolific, but 
their eggs are small. They are very hardy, excellent 
foragers, and thrive well on the high plateaus of the 
Herve country, in the province of Limbourg, to the 
north of Liege. On these rocky hills the cattle as well 
as the poultry must be smaller than on the rich 
pastures of the west. For instance, the cows kept 
there are of the same race as the Dutch, which latter 
are half black and half white, and weigh upwards of 
2,000 pounds, whilst those of Herve are nearly black, 
and do not weigh more than 1,200 or 1,300 pounds. 
The same is true with the fowls. The chickens are 
very precocious, and are largely used at that stage as 
milk chickens {poulets de lait), for which purpose they 
are excellent, but when older do not carry much flesh, 
which, however, is white. 

Description. — It is a small, active breed, almost 
as diminutive as some races of Bantams ; long in 
body, rather flat in front, showing the thighs clearly ; 



HUTTEGEM. 

NoimNcLATURE : 111 all countries, Huttegem. 
Vabieties : Gold Cuckoo, Ermine, and many others. 
Classification : General Purpose, and for brooding 

of ducklings. 
Colour op Flesh and Skin : White. 
Colour of Legs and Feet : Bluish-white. 
Colour op Egg-shells : Tinted. 

Origin. — The common breeding-fowl {race cou- 
veuse), known probably for centuries on the meadows 
of the Scheldt in Belgium, has been considerably 
modified, and the modern breed called Huttegem 
greatly differs from it. The introduction of the Coucou 
de Malines has changed its character, but it is sug- 
gested* that the Golden Braekel, the Buff Cochin, and 
the Bruges fowl have also been used in its production. 
Upon this point, however, there is a great amount of 
uncertainty, and no definite records appear to have 
been kept as to its origin. The appearance of the 
fowl justifies these opinions, but we have not yet dis- 
covered any actual statements which can be regarded 
as reliable. The Audenarde district is very moist, and 
its evolution has been in response to a need for a hardy, 
vigorous fowl, able to bear the local conditions, in 
which respect it appears to be successful. 

History.^In the district bordering on the Escaut 
Kiver in Belgium large numbers of ducks are bred in 
winter, and as the soil is very humid, a hardy fowl is 
necessary for the duty of hatching and rearing the 
ducklings. It is the need of rearing ducklings on the 
ice and in the snow from October to mid- April which 
has led to the development of the Huttegem fowl, as it 
is vigorous, able to withstand the moist conditions, is a 
reliable sitter and mother, and large in size of body. 
As might be expected under such conditions, small 
attention was paid to external characters at first, but 
in process of time the two types named below have 

* Chasse et Feche, December 4, 1898, p. 158. 
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been evolved, which types are produced by Malines in- 
fluence, and the old breed is recognised with both single 
and rose combs. 

Economic Qualities. — The maternal instinct 
has received special attention, and the hens are very 
ardent and early sitters, continuing broody for nearly 
three months. They cover seventeen to nineteen duck 
eggs with a successful result. The chickens are some- 
what slow in growth, but fatten well both as chickens 
and when older. The flesh is reported to be excellent 
in quality, and the eggs are large in size and of a 
medium tint. 

Description.— The body of the Huttegem fowl is 
large, so that the hens may cover as many eggs as 
possible, and follows largely that of the Cochin, except 
that cushion is not desired, but plenty of fluff on the 
sides, modified to some extent by the Bruges influence 
already mentioned. The neck is very thick, with a 
well-developed throat, and the head large. The legs 
are short, and are well covered with feathers, thus 
following the Asiatic parents, and the body feathers 
are soft. Four toes on each foot is the accepted 
number. "Weight : males, 9 to 11 pounds ; females, 
7 to 9 pounds. 

Varieties. — There are single and rose combed 
varieties, in both of which the plumage is what is 
known as gold ; that is, very similar to the Partridge 
Cochin, but the markings are different. 

Gold Cuckoo. — In this the neck-hackle is barred, 
giving a cuckoo marking, and on the back, thighs, and 
under-parts also ; the comb is generally single, but 
sometimes rose; the earlobe red and ticked with 
white; the legs and feet bluish- white. 

Ermine, Buff, or Gold. — Here we have more of the 
Brahma character, for whilst the body colour is the 
same as in the other variety, the hackles have black 
markings, as in the Light Brahma. The comb is small 
and rose, and the legs and feet pink ticked vsdth blue. 



BKABANT. 

NoJiENCLATUKE : Belf/ian, Danish , ^lahaaconiie ; German, 

Dutch, Brabanter; Huiufarian, Brabanti. 
Vaeizties : Black, and others. 
Classification : General Purpose. 
CoLouB OF Flesh and Skin : White. 
Colour of Legs and Feet ; Light slate-blue. 
CoLOTiE of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — How long this type of fowl has been 
known in the south-east districts of Belgium cannot be 
told, but it is claimed that it is a very ancient race, 
spread to a considerable extent in the Walloon Pro- 
vinces, from Brussels to Luxembourg. It is very strong 
in its individual characters, and has decided relation- 
ships with the breed which we call White-crested 
Black Polish, but which on the Continent of Europe 



is known as HoUandais— that is, ' Dutch '—as the 
last-named breed undoubtedly is a native of Holland. 
M. Louis Vander Snickt says* that the Brabant is 
' very common, not produced by crossing ; it is, on the 
contrary, an ancient race preserved pure for a long 
time, but which, after having been neglected certainly 
for more than a century, persists by atavism in return- 
ing to its original type. Its success is due to its 
remarkable quaUties.' Beyond this we have been 
unable to proceed. There are those who believe that 
the type has existed in Belgium for hundreds of years, 
and we have seen that fowls of what we call the Polish 
race have been known for a long time in Northern 
France.t When we deal with that class of fowl it will 
be found that the so-called PoUsh have a much wider 
distribution than is generally supposed. In the absence 
of more authoritative details we can merely state that 
what is now called the Brabant fowl has been fairly 
general in the south and south-eastern districts of 
Belgium for a longer period than the memory of man, 
and that so far as we know records do not exist which 
will materially help us. It has been said by a careful 
observer that this class of fowl was universal in 
Southern Belgium in the eighteenth century. 

History. — The name Brabanconne was given to 
the race by M. Louis Vander Snickt, who had spent 
many years in studying the various races of fowls met 
with in the Low Countries, and to whom is largely due 
their preservation from extinction, and the adoption of 
definite lines upon which breeders can proceed to secure 
some measure of uniformity. That gentleman ever 
keeps the economic quaUties in view of any fowl or 
bird which he breeds or induces others to breed ; and, 
whilst regarding the adoption of fixed standards as 
essential to progressive aviculture, he placefe foremost 
the productiveness in one direction or another. Our 
attention was first called to this fowl in 1897, but it 
had been undergoing the process of selection for some 
years prior to that date, and the improvement is most 
marked, but it will take some time ere all the influences 
introduced as a result of indiscriminate breeding are 
eliminated. 

Economic Qualities. — The vigour and hardi- 
hood of this race is greatly in its favour, as it is 
specially suited for farm purposes, more especially 
upon land where it can find a considerable amount of 
its own food. It is a remarkably good layer of large- 
sized eggs, which are white in shell. As a rule, the 
breeds which produce tinted shells lay eggs smaller in 
size. The hens are non-sitters, which evidently means 
that they are poor sitters, and cannot be depended upon 
for maternal duties. The chickens are hardy and fairly 
precocious. The hens are early layers, and excellent 
egg-producers in winter. The males are very virile, 

* Chasne et Peche, August 21, 1898, p. 683. 
f See Crevecoeurs, p. 86. 
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and will serve as many as eighteen hens, whilst they 
are small eaters. Pullets often commence to lay when 
five months old, and the shells of their eggs are thick 
and strong, so that they travel well. In respect to 
table properties the race compares favourably with 
many others, for when the birds are young they carry 
a good quantity of flesh. It is, however, somewhat 
hard when older. Keeping in view the importance of 
increasing the output of eggs in the winter season, and 
of supplying the market with what it desires, the 
Brabant fowl is a race worthy the attention of practical 
poultry-keepers. 

Description (Fig. 45). — This fowl is very large in 
body, giving the appearance of a strong, hardy bird, 
but it is not equally heavy in bone. That it is evidently 
a good layer can be determined by the shape of body. 



the best specimens is black throughout, but there are 
specimens which have a good deal of red in the 
feather. Black, however, is preferred, and is de- 
cidedly the most pleasing in appearance. The eyes are 
black ; the legs and feet are of a light slate-blue. 

Discussion has arisen as to the colour of the earlobe, 
which must be white. There is no reason why that 
should not be the case, but we cannot agree with the 
suggestion that white-eared hens are better layers 
than those with red earlobes. Some of the best layers 
we have known had red or yellow earlobes, and we 
regard this as to a large extent an arbitrary point of 
no practical value, but which ought to be in accord- 
ance vTith the colour of flesh and skin. A yellow 
earlobe in the Brabant would indicate a cross with 
the Leghorn, as there has been a large number of that 
breed in the district, but which is undesirable. One 




Fig. 45. — Beabant Fowls. 



which thickens considerably from breast to stern, and 
there is great development in the region of the egg 
organs. The posterior part of the body is carried 
low, without the legs being short, and in the case of 
the hens almost touching the ground. The neck and 
legs are of medium length, and are as thin as pos- 
sible. The comb is small, single, folded, and hanging 
over the beak, and the head is surmounted by a small 
crest, more in the females than the males, as the head 
feathers are flat in the cocks and not so apparent ; the 
comb of the cock is erect. In fact, the latter, even 
though of the purest strains, are often bred without 
crest, that feature being dormant, for it is found in 
their progeny fully developed. This crest should not 
be as large or globular as in Polish ; as in that case 
the economic quaUties and the natural vigour of the 
fowl are correspondingly weakened. The plumage in 



breeder* states that he obtains the largest eggs from 
medium-sized hens, which confirms our own experi- 
ence, and would indicate that it is an error to breed 
for large size of body in a fowl which is designed for egg 
production, as a small hen is more active than a large 
one, and has, therefore, less frame and muscle to support. 

ANTWERP BBAHMA. 

NoMENCLATUBE : Belgian, Frencht^isixma, d'AuveiB; German, 

Antwerpener Brahma ; Simgarian, Anversi Brahma. 
Vabieties: Ermine, "White. 
Classification : Table. 
CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : White. 
Colour of Legs and Feet : White. 
Colour of Egg-shells : Tinted, 

Origin. — This breed was imported directly from 
China many years ago to the Antwerp Zoological 
* Cliasse et PecTie, April 23, 1900, p. 479. 
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Gardens as a single-combed fixed breed, growing 
wonderfully the first five months. It is evidently a 
pure Shanghai, and thus differs from both the English 
and American Brahma and Cochin. 

History. — The race has been bred for many years 
in Belgium, but it is within the last decade that it has 
received greater attention. Its influence is seen in 
many directions throughout the country. 

Economic Qualities. — A hardy, vigorous fowl of 
large size", it is said to lay an astonishing number of 
eggs, is good as a winter layer, and the hens make 



excellent sitters and mothers. It is good in flesh 
qualities, and the chickens grow fast. 

Description. — In general character the Antwerp 
Brahma follows very closely the Light Brahma, but has 
white skin, legs, and beak. It is feathered on the 
legs and feet, the chief difference being that it has a 
single comb. 

Varieties. — Ehmine, following the Light Brahma, 
and White, the latter a sport due to failure of the black 
pigment in the plumage. 
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It has already been shown that the Low Countries, in 
which term is included both the modern kingdoms of 
Belgium and HoUand, the date of whose separation 
was 1830, have been celebrated for poultry-breeding 
for centuries, and that one at least of our British races 
— the Hamburgh — owes much to Dutch influence. 
The same is true in respect to a greater number of 
German breeds of fowls. As might be anticipated, it 
is somewhat difficult to determine in some cases which 
breeds belong to Holland and to Belgium respectively. 
For instance, the Brabant fowl is met with in both 
countries, and may be claimed equally by each. It is 
included among the Belgian races for convenience, due 
to the geographical fact that the province from which 
it takes its name is included in that kingdom, without 
any attempt to suggest that it exclusively belongs 
thereto.' In fact, it appears to be met with as much 
in HoUand as in Belgium. 

There is, however, one important point which should 
be kept in view — namely, that when the Low Countries 
were umted the generic terms Holland or Dutch were 
applied as much to Flanders and Brabant as to Fries- 
land, and consequently the name ' Dutch everyday 
layers,' given at one time to Pencilled Hamburghs, 
might also refer to fowls imported from what is now 
Belgium. But from the natural conditions of the 
country, the more southern parts of the then kingdom 
of Holland would be more favourable to poultry -breeding 
than the low-lying lands forming the Dutch country. 
Even now it is evident that the Belgians are more 
disposed to practical poultry-keeping than the Dutch- 
men, and the latter have found greater attraction in the 
development of external or fancy characters. 

BBEDA. 

NoKENCLATxiRE : Dutch, German, English, Breda or Gueldre ; 

French, Poule de Breda or Poule i bee de Corneille; 

Spanish, Breda. 
ViBiETiEs : Coucou, Black, Blue, White. 
Classification : Table and Egga. 
CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin ; White. 
CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Slate-blue. 
CoLotiB OF Egg-shells : "White, 



Origin. — The Breda is generally acknowledged to 
have originated in Holland, where formerly it was 
bred to a considerable extent. From the appearance 
it would seem to owe much to Asiatic influence, but we 
have no definite records as to the basis upon which it 
was formed. It is also said to have been used for 
crossing with Cochins in later years. The Low 
Countries have had for centuries direct commercial 
iutercourse with the Far East, more especially when 
Holland was a great colonial Power, and it is reason- 
able to assume that frequent importations then took 
place, which were used in improvement of the native 
races. 

History. — From such evidence as is available, th« 
Breda was at one time largely kept in HoUand, but the 
introduction of other breeds, which were either more 
attractive in character or, as a result of changed con- 
ditions, more profitable, lessened their number, and 
they were almost displaced. Within recent years the 
breed has regained a portion of its former position. It 
has, however, not found many adherents elsewhere, 
except to a Umited extent in Northern France and 
Germany. 

Economic Qualities. — The Breda is very hardy, 
a good forager, and the chickens are easUy reared, 
except when feathering, when they must be kept 
from taking cold. The hens are prolific layers of large- 
sized eggs, which are white in colour of shell, and they 
sit rarely. The chickens grow somewhat slowly, as is 
usual with heavy breeds, but the flesh, which is white, 
is well placed on the breast, and is good in quality. At 
a suitable age the birds fatten very well indeed, and 
increase greatly in weight by this process. The Breda 
fowl thrives well in confinement if supplied with an 
abundance of green food. 

Description. — The Breda is a large-bodied fowl, 
well developed, with prominent breast, strong thighs, 
and rather long legs ; back broad and slightly sloping 
to the taU ; the neck is short and weU arched, covered 
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with an abundant hackle ; head strong and long, with a 
stout, well-curved beak, which is dark at the base and 
of a light horn colour at the tip ; the comb is rudimen- 
tary, broad, covering only the front of the skull, and 
having a depression in the centre which is unique : 
behind is a very small crest of short feathers which lie 
towards the back ; face and wattles, which are round 
and long, red ; earlobes generally white ; the cheeks 
are full and bare of feathers ; the iris of the eye is red 
and the pupil black ; the toes on the feet are of medium 
length, and on the outer side, as also the legs, slightly 
feathered, thus showing affinity with Asiatics ; the 
colour of the legs and feet ia slate-blue ; the tail in the 
male is very abundant, and carried well up. Weight : 
males, 6J to 9 pounds ; females, 5 to 7| pounds. In 
appearance these fowls are very upright, active in 
habit, and sprightly in carriage. 

Varieties. — The Cuckoo Breda is often called the 
Grueldre. The feathers in both sexes, with the excep- 
tion of the sickles in the cock, which are black with 
grey grain-Uke markings, have a ground colour of grey 
with transverse semicircular bars of black, giving what 
is known as cuckoo plumage. 

Black and White are each self-coloured, according 
to the colour named. The Blacks are brilliant, having 
metallic violet reflections. 

Blues are much less common, and the plumage is a 
mixture of blue and black, presenting all the difficulties 
found in fixing this colour on any race of fowls. 



CRESTED DUTCH. 

Nomenclature: Dutch, HoUandsche Kuiflioender;'£noKsA 
(one variety), "White-erested Black Polish ; French, Hol- 
landaise HuDpe ; Gei'man, Hollandsch Kuif hoen ; Italian, 
Olandese a Cuiffo ; Spanish, Holandesa Crestada. 

Vasieties : Black with White Great, Blue with White Great. 

Glassification : Non-aitting. 

GoLOUE OF Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLouB OF Legs and Feet : Blue-grey. 

GoLouB OF Egg-shells : White. 

The race which is designated under the above title is, 
so far as concerns one of the varieties, usually called 
White-crested Black Polish in English poultry books 
and exhibitions, and is well known under that name. 
Many writers classify all so-called PoHsh fowls 
together, regarding them as of the same race, which 
plan is followed by the English Poultry Club in its 
Standard of Points. Some of the most careful students, 
whilst using the general nomenclature, recognise that 
the Crested Dutch are distinct in several important 
characteristics from the Gold, Silver, and Chamois 
Polish, or, to use the Continental name, Padoue. 
After careful study of the question we have come to 
the conclusion that the latter view is correct. Hence 
another name is adopted to that under which this race 
is commonly known. In doing so we are acting in 
accordance with the custom generally followed else- 



where, and especially in HoUand itself. It may be 
thought that in a work which does not consider the 
exhibition or ornamental aspect of poultry-keeping 
breeds like the Crested Dutch or the Pohsh should 
hardly find a place. But considering the influence of 
these races upon other breeds and their widespread 
distribution, it is essential that they be included. 

Origin. — The Crested Dutch has been known in 
Britain for more than 100 years. Bewick refers to it 
in his ' British Birds,' and Moubray thus speaks of it 
under the name of ' Poland ' :* ' The Poland fowls, as 
they are generally called, were chiefly imported from 
Holland. Their colour shining black, with white tops 
on the head of both cock and hen. The head is flat, 
surmounted by a fleshy protuberance, out of which 
spring the crown feathers on top, white or black, with 
the fleshy King David's crown, consisting of four or 
five spikes. They are not so thickly covered with 
feathers as some other breeds, and still less so with 
down. Their form is plump and deep, and the legs of 
the best species not too long.' From which it is 
evident that the Crested Dutch were well known. 
Buft'on mentions that this type of fowl was known 
in France in the eighteenth century. Wingfield and 
Johnson state \ that ' if we are content to trace the 
countries through which we have received these fowls 
it appears highly probable that they were introduced 
into the Netherlands by the Spaniards during their 
occupation of the Low Countries ; and from Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, and latterly Marseilles, we have 
been in the habit of receiving our best specimens. To 
all who are acquainted with the pictures of the Dutch 
school the bearded Poland is known as a frequent 
feature.' This is supported by another writer of about 
the same period,]; who says : ' Polands, from what 
information I can gain, appear to have been brought 
by the Spaniards from the East, by them taken into 
the Netherlands, and thence we received them.' What 
the East here means is difficult to trace, for every 
trading country at that time, if beyond Spain, was 
regarded as East or West. From the peculiar charac- 
teristics of these fowls, explained when dealing with 
the Polish races proper, it is probable that they came 
from Italy to Holland, and that they own the same 
ancestry as the Polish or Padoue, but were bred in 
Holland on difl'erent lines. At this point it is unneces- 
sary to trace the descent further. The Dutch and 
Belgians for centuries have been skilled breeders of 
poultry, and whatever came into their possession was 
modified in accordance with their own ideals, of which 
fact a striking instance is the White-faced Black 
Spanish. Further, at the period referred to the inter- 

* ' Practical Treatise,' B. Moubray, fifth edition (London, 
1824), pp. 18-19. 

t 'The Poultry Book,' Wingfield and Johnson (London, 
1853), p. 167. 

t Mr. B. P. Brent, in Coftaye Gardener, Auguat 26, 1852, 
p. 343. 
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communication between the Netherlands and Italy, 
political and commercial, was very great. As already 
seen, there is a breed in Italy at the present time, the 
Polverara, which has several features in common with 
the Crested Dutch, and by breeding could in a few years 
be made to resemble it. 

History. — There is very little to add in respect to 
the history of the fowl. Bred first to a measure of 
perfection in the Netherlands, the Crested Dutch was 
distributed over Western Europe, and, so far as we can 
tell, was introduced into Britain about the close of the 
eighteenth century, probably at the time of the Napo- 
leonic "Wars, when so many English were in the 
' Cockpit of Europe,' but possibly a century earlier, for 
during the Stuart period many political refugees from 
this country resided in Holland. At first they were 
called Poland fowls, but as early as 1838 * the term 



feathers absorbing rain during unfavourable weathej', 
and the mistake made has been undue development of 
that feature. Otherwise the Crested Dutoh^ as also 
the Polish, would have proved one of the most valuable 
of the egg-producing breeds. For that reason it can- 
not be recommended to practical poultry-keepers. To 
keep specimens in good form they must be protected 
against rain, and during the growing stage, when the 
crest feathers are forming, the chickens are difficult to 
rear. Moreover, such a mass of feathers is useless, 
and the food required to produce and support them is 
wasted. That the Crested Dutch is one of the hand- 
somest fowls we possess is generally admitted. It is, 
however, more valuable for exhibition or ornamental 
purposes than as an economic breed. 

Description, — The standards issued in this 
country have erred on the side of attempting to 




Pig. 46. — Crested Dutch. 



Polish was used alternatively, and in 1850 came into 
more general favour. They have always had a limited 
number of admirers, but have never become popular, 
for reasons stated below. 

Economic Quaiities. — There can be no question 
that the Crested Dutch has excellent qualities, in that 
it is very gentle and thrives well in confinement on dry 
soil and in a favourable climate. The hens are good 
layers of large white-shelled eggs, which are fine in 
flavour. They sit very rarely indeed, and can be 
classed among the non-sitting races. The flesh upon 
the body is more abundant than usual with this class 
of fowl, especially on the breast, and is very delicate. 
Any race, however, which has so large a crest is sub- 
ject to cold in a moist climate, as a result of the head 

• ' Poultry,' by Walter B. Dickson (London, 183S). 



make the Crested Dutch and the Polish into one 
breed. "We therefore prefer the description adopted 
on the Continent. M. La Perre de Eoo says:* 'At 
the first appearance we find a striking analogy of 
conformation between this race (Crested Dutch) and 
the Padoue (Polish) ; but this analogy is more ap- 
parent than real, and there exists between them 
marked differences which warrant our not confound- 
ing or identifying the two races. Smaller, but more 
active and alert, a better forager, and more prolific 
than the Polish, the Crested Dutch has the wattles 
extremely developed in the cock and reduced to the 
smallest proportions in the hen, and they differ in the 
absence of a beard or muff. As a layer the hen is 
more prolific and more prolonged than the Polish ; and 

* ' Monographie des Races de Ponies,' par V. La Perre de 
Boo (Paris, 1902), pp. 266-267. 
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Dutch farmers, who recommend them warmly for the 
formation of a laying flock, attribute to them all the 
merits of the common fowl.' The body is deep and 
short, with large shoulders and a prominent breast; 
the wings are of medium length, carried close to the 
body ; the neck is short and strong, fully furnished 
with long, narrow hackle; the earlobe is white; the head 
is short and large, with a bright horn-coloured beak ; 
the comb is rudimentary, consisting of two or three 
small spikes ; the crest is large, covering the head, but 
falling from the centre all round in the cock, and 
globular in the hen ; there is no beard, whiskers, or 
cravat ; the legs are short and strong, with fine feet, 
upon which are four toes, and of a dark slate-blue 
colour ; the tail is very full, and in the cock abundantly 
furnished with sickles. Weight : males, 5 to 6^ pounds ; 
females, 4 to 5 pounds. 



Black-crested White Dutch. If so, they are extinct, 
as we have never seen any specimens, much as we 
have sought for them. Breeders have tried in vain to 
produce what would be a very striking variation from 
the general type. 



OWL-BEAEDED DUTCH. 

NoMENCLATDBE : English, Owl-bearded Dutch ; Dutch, 
TJilebaard ; French, Barbes Neerlandais ; German, 
Niederlandisch Pausbackchen. 

Vabietles: Black, Gold-laoed, Silver- laced, Wbite. 

Classification : General Purpose. 

CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : Wiite. 

Colour op Legs anb Feet : Slate-blue. 

CoLOUB of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — It is very evident that the race under 
review owns the same ancestry as the Bearded 




Fig. 47. — Selver-laced Owl-bearded Ddtch. 



Varieties. — Of these there are two, as already 
mentioned, but the best known is the White-crested 
Black (Fig. 46), in which the body plumage is black, 
frequently with metallic reflections ; the crest in both 
sexes should be entirely white, but it is difiicult to 
obtain this in perfection, and as a result a great amount 
of trimming is resorted to in show specimens, which is 
a further explanation of the non-popularity of these 
fowls. 

Blue with White Crest is a variety found in the 
Low Countries, but to a much less extent than the 
former, which it resembles in all respects except 
colour of body plumage. That should be slate-blue, 
marked with dark grey— one of the most difficult 
colours to secure in domestic fowls. Our remarks 
above as to the white crest apply in this case also. 

At one time it is said that there existed a race of 



Thuringians described among the German breeds. 
M. Houwink, Secretary of the Dutch Poultry Society, 
suggests that it is probably a cross between the Ham- 
burgh and the Brabant, but acknowledges that the 
Owl-bearded Dutch is most frequently met with in 
Thuringia and the Hartz Mountains. If that cross 
gave rise to the breed, we should expect some record 
showing that it originated in Holland ; but, as stated 
below,* the more probable explanation is that it has 
come from Eastern Europe in the first instance, and 
been modified in accordance with local conditions. 

History. — Upon this point very little evidence is 
forthcoming. The race is bred to a limited extent in 
the Low Countries. If the relationship with the 
Bearded Thuringian is accepted, it may be assumed 

• See Bearded Thuringian, Chapter X. 
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to have received the greater attention in Germany, 
where a large number of variations are to be met 
with. The chief difference between the German and 
Dutch are that the former has a large single comb, 
whereas the latter is small and horned. 

Economic Qualities, — This race is very hardy, 
easily reared, a good forager, and lays well if given 
plenty of exercise. The hens are excellent layers of 
medium-sized eggs, which have the peculiarity of 
being nearly round, and are good sitters and mothers. 
The flesh, which is white, is well distributed, but in 
size of body they are small, and it is, therefore, not 
very abundant. 

Description. — In carriage these birds are very 
graceful; breast full and body round; back short; 
neck of medium length, well covered with hackle ; 
head smaU, with short horned comb; beak strong 



bow and flights, showing a broad bar across the 
wing ; the tail is black, beak light horn, and beard 
black. 

SiLVBR-LACED (Fig. 47). — In this case the ground 
colour is silver - white, but in all other respects 
resembles the Gold-laced. 



FKIESLAND. 

Nomenclature : EntjUsli, FrisBland ; Dutch, Priesohe 
Hoenders; French, Poules Prisaones; German, 
Priesische Huhner. 

VABIETIE8 : Gold-pencilled, Silver - pencilled, TeUow- 
pencilled. White, Black, Cuckoo. 

Classification : Non-sitting. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : Greyish-white. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Slate. 

Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — These fowls appear to have been bred for 
a long period of time in Holland and Western Germany, 




Fig. 48. — Single-combed Fbieslands. 



at the base and short ; the wattles are very small, 
and together with the earlobe, which is pinkish, almost 
entirely hidden by the full beard, standing well out 
from the cheeks and around the throat, giving the 
breed its distinctive character ; the tail in the male is 
carried high, with sickles of moderate length ; legs 
of medium length, fine in bone, clean, slate-blue in 
colour ; four toes on feet, and white toenails. Weight : 
males, 4J to 5^ pounds ; females, about 1 pound less. 

Varieties. — In the Black and White respectively 
the plumage is self-coloured throughout, including 
the beard, showing a glossy black in the former, which 
has a dark horn beak, and silver-white in the latter. 

GoLD-LACBD. — The ground colour is golden bay, 
with black lacing, usually found to a greater extent 
in the hen than the cock. The latter has a dark 
breast, slightly laced, striped hackles, bright bay wing- 



and were formerly known as Assendelfters. Definite 
information as to their origin is unavailable, but from 
the appearance of the Friesland fowl it would appear 
that these and the Campine own a common ancestry. 
Such variations as have manifested themselves may be 
attributed to the different conditions met with in North 
Holland and the Campine districts respectively, in the 
first place, and to the different ideals in breeding in the 
second. But the resemblances are so great that any 
slight variations do not affect the evident fact stated. 

History. — Dutch breeders claim that the Friesland 
fowl is the progenitor of our Pencilled Hamburghs, 
and there is much to be said in favour of that opinion, 
though, as previously stated, as much may be said for 
the Campine. The pencilling of the Friesland hen, 
however, more nearly resembles our Pencilled Ham- 
burghs than does that of the Campine, in that it is 
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finer and more delicate. It is interesting to note in 
thia connection that there has existed in Holland for a 
long period rose-combed Friesland fowls, called by the 
generic name Hollanders, and it is more than probable 
that some of these were imported and were incorporated 
into the Hamburgh family, although it is equally true 
that many of the ' Dutch everyday layers ' had single 
combs when imported. As a result of breeding in 
Britain modifications have resulted, as might be ex- 
pected, and the Friesland is not built upon so fine lines 
or is so perfect in plumage, but it is claimed to be 
hardier and more prolific. On the other hand, there 
has not been the improvement in size of egg noted in 
the Campine during the last twenty years, the result 
of careful selection with that end in view. It is only 
within recent years that this and several other Dutch 
races have received the careful attention necessary to 



of the year. Their quaUties as table fowls are mediocre, 
except when very young, at which time they make 
excellent rp^^^ chickens. 

Description (Figs. 48 and 49).— The Friesland fowl 
is similar in shape of body to the Hamburgh and 
Campine, but larger in size ; they have fairly abundant 
hackles, and large sickle feathers in the cock's tail ; 
head small and neat, surmounted by a suigle comb, 
standing upright in both sexes, rather large, reaching 
from the beak to the back of the head, with shallow 
serrations. In the Hollanders the comb is rose ; the 
wattles are slender and fairly long ; earlobe small and 
pure white ; eyes large, dark brown ; beak light horn 
colour, or blue with white tip ; the body is short and 
round ; legs fine, clean, slate in colour ; four toes on feet. 
Weight : males, about 5^ pounds ; females, 4J- pounds. 




Fig. 49. — Bosb-combed Feibslands. 



fixity of character, but the Dutch Poultry Club is doing 
«xcellent work in that direction. 

Economic Qualities.— These fowls are specially 
noted as egg-producers ; hence the Gerraan name ' Todt- 
leger ' and English term ' Dutch everyday layers ' 
given to them. Their eggs are smallish in size, more 
•especially during their first year. They very seldom 
•evince any desire to sit, and when broody — like all 
fowls of this type — are easily broken off. They are 
very lively, thriving best when given full liberty, and 
enjoy foraging for food, when they need but little 
in addition to what they can pick up. If kept in runs 
these must be covered over, for, like the Hamburghs, 
they fly very readily and can surmount a very lofty 
fence. They are shy of strangers, but tame with those 
who atteod to them. Hardy in constitution, they can 
^withstand aU weathers, and it is by no means un- 
<;ommon for them to roost in the trees the greater part 



Varieties. — As in Hamburghs, Campines, and 
Braekels, the Gold-pencilled and Silvbe-penoilled 
are the leading varieties, and the description of plumage 
of that first named may be accepted as equally applic- 
able to the Friesland, so far as those two varieties are 
concerned. 

Yellow-pencilled. — Upon these M. Hpuwink says* 
that ' besides the Gold-pencilled and Silver-penciUed 
there is a Yellow-pencilled variety, which is a cross 
between the two. They are of a dull lemon colour. 
This is not frequently met with, and much patience is 
required to secure colours thoroughly blended. Some- 
times specimens are seen of a deeper yellow, which are 
obtained by crossing White upon Gold-pencilled, and 
it appears that black is more easily affected in grossing 
than any other colour. In the above cross the black 
becomes white, whilst the gold ground colour becomes 
a trifle lighter.' 

* ' De Nederlandsche Hoenderrasseu ' (Meppel, 1900), p. 23. 
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Whites and Blacks are uniformly self-coloured, 
whilst the Cuckoos are pencilled black on a light blue- 
grey ground. 

In what are called the Holland fowls the same 
description will apply, except in respect to the comb, 
and the varieties are identical, save that in these are 
found two others, namely, Gold-laced and Silver-laced. 

DEENTE. 

Nomencl.^tube: English, Freneh, Drente; Dutch, Dreutsche,' 
German, Drentische. 

V.uiiETiEs: Gold-laced, Silver-laced, Gold-pencilled, Silver- 
pencilled, Black, Speckled, Partridge, Cuckoo, Blue, 
Yellow, Black, White. 

Classification : General Purpose. 

CoLOUK OF Flesh and Skin ; Greyish-white. 

Colour of Legs and Feet: Slate. 

CoLouK of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin and History. — M. Houwink says :* ' The 
Drentsche fowl appears to have been left alone, 



they know to be good, it speaks well for the utility of 
this breed that they are still most frequently found 
in that part of Holland.' 

Economic Qualities. — The same writer says* 
that ' these fowls are accustomed to the poor and meagre 
land of Drente, and make the best of it. Considering 
the size of body, the Drente fowl makes a fine bird 
for the table, as well as a good layer, although it 
cannot compare with the Breda, which' is of a bigger 
build. But for ordinary peasants they are valuable, 
as they are quite able to pick up their living and 
require very Uttle attention.' They are hardy, good 
layers of fair-sized eggs, white in colour, good flesh- 
producers, thrive equally in confinement as at liberty, 
and make good sitters. 

Description (Fig.50). — The Drente is along-bodied 
fowl, fairly long in neck and legs ; head small, sur- 




FiG. 50.— Dhbnte Fowls. 



and remains, therefore, the nearest to the original 
type, the G. Bankiva, which, according to Darwin, 
is the progenitor of aU. classes of fowls, the varieties 
found in various countries being due chiefly to selec- 
tion and crossing. That they are certainly an old 
race is proved by a piece of needlework made in 1805 
by a girl, then eighteen years of age, in which a, 
cock appears exactly the same as now. As the Dutch 
peasants are well known to adhere to anything that 



mounted by a large single comb, well serrated ; eye 
orange in colour ; beak light horn colour ; wattles, 
long and slender; earlobe white, almond-shaped; 
legs strong, clean, four-toed, slate-grey in colour ; 
the males have fair-sized sickles carried well up. 
Weights : males, 5^ pounds ; females, 4^ pounds. 

Varieties. — As "these are as yet very uncertain and 
abundant, detailed description is scarcely possible. 



De Nederlandsche Hoenderrassen ' (Meppel, 1900), p. 15. * ' De Nederlandsche Hoenderrassen ' (Meppel, 1900), p. 23. 
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GEEMAN EACES OF FOWLS 



Lakenfelder 
Ramelsloh 
Schlotterkamm 
Bergische Grower 

CONSIDEBING the extent of the German 
Empire, the number of races of fowls which 
have originated there is comparatively few. 
Such as do exist are very much of the same type, 
owing their characteristics in large measure to breeds 
introduced from surrounding countries. This paucity 
may be partly owing to the great uniformity of con- 
ditions prevailing over many portions of Germany, but 
may also be attributed to the fact that in that country 
fowls have not entered into the food requirements to 
the same extent as in Britain, France, or Belgium, 
and. eggs have been largely imported to supply the 
needs of the population. Further, the Germans 
have not given much attention as a people to stock- 
raising, with the exception of one or two branches, 
of which geese form a case in point. Within recent 
years poultry-keeping has proceeded largely upon 
fancy lines, and English methods followed in that 
direction ; but there are evidences that a change is 
taking place, and it is not at all improbable that there 
are races of fowls in remote districts of which we have 
heard nothing as yet. 



LAKENFELDEB. 

Nomenclature : Dutch, Lakenfeller ; in all other 

countries, Lakenfelder. 
Vabiety: One. 
Classification : Non-sitting. 
CoLouB or Flesh and Skin : White. 
CoLouB OF Legs and Feet : Slate-blue. 
CoLouE OF Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — There is a great conflict of evidence as to 
the origin of this race of fowls. Statements have been 
made that they came originally from Jerusalem, and, 
in fact, specimens have been displayed under the name 
' Lakenf elders de Jerusalem,' but they own no direct 
connection with the Holy City or with Asia, and are of 
Western creation. So far as we have been able to 



Moeven 

Bearded Thuringians 

Creeper 

Augsburg 

discover, they originated in West Hanover, and, it is 
stated, they owe a good deal to Campine influence, 
which can readily be believed from their shape and 
general type ; but with what other race they were 
crossed to secure such striking modifications in the 
coloration of plumage we have been unable to trace. 
The name is thus explained :* ' It is said that the breed 
took its name from the appearance of its plumage, 
resembling white linen {laken) spread over a black 
field (feld).' The word 'Lakenfelder' is plural as well 
as singular. 

H istory. — The first mention of the breed was about 
seventy years ago. ' According to reliable authorities 
it existed (in Westphalia or West Hanover) as early as 
1835, and was then exhibited by Mr. Wirz, a collector 
of Customs, at Haldem. It originated most probably 
from the Campine, a breed largely kept in the same 
district, which was bred with dark tail, and frequently, 
also, very dark hackles. At present many splendid 
birds are produced in Ost-Friesland (East Friesland, 
Germany). The Lakenfelder was very popular in 
Hanover about fifty years ago, but the introduction of 
foreign breeds destroyed its popularity, and it almost 
became extinct. Fortunately, it has been rescued from 
oblivion, and restored to a measure of its former posi- 
tion.'f Our first acquaintance with the Lakenfelder 
was at the International Poultry Exhibition at St. 
Petersburg in 1899, where were several specimens, 
since which date we have seen others at various 
Continental shows. The first specimens were imported 
into Britain in 1901, and the breed has received a 
certain measure of favour amongst exhibitors, but as 
yet it has not been taken up by practical poultry- 
keepers. These small-bodied, egg-producing races have 
never attained great popularity in this country, where 
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* Poultry, May 16, 1902, p. 219. 
t Hid. 
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size of body, rightly or wrongly, is given a more impor- 
tant place than is accorded to it by foreign breeders. A 
change may come in process of time, but as yet no 
evidences are apparent of such an alteration in opinion. 

Economic Qualities. — The Lakenfelder is built 
for laying purposes, in which quality it holds a good 
position, though not equal to the Hamburgh, Campine, 
or Minorca, so far as number produced is concerned, 
as 150 eggs per annum is the maximum recorded up 
to the present time. But the eggs are of an excellent 
size, and are pure white in shell. It is not in any 
sense a table fowl, though, lUie all the lighter-bodied 
varieties, it is excellent for milk chickens, due to its 
quick growth. When older the flesh is scanty and 
rather fibrous. Discussion has arisen as to its sitting 
instinct, and the claim is made by some breeders 
that it is a sitter, and by 
others a non-sitter. Probably 
a few hens become broody, as 
in all other breeds of a like 
class, and by selection their 
number could be increased, 
but the consensus of experi- 
ence is sufficient to warrant 
our placing it in the non- 
sitting category. The birds 
are very hardy, active, ex- 
cellent foragers, small eaters, 
and of rather a wild disposi- 
tion. They are much more 
suited for keeping under con- 
ditions where they can have 
full Uberty than in confined 
runs. We hope that the good 
qualities of this race may not 
be spoiled by increasing the 
size of body, or by breeding 
for huge fleshy combs. 




The following description appeared in Gefliigel Zei- 
tung, of Leipzig, and is quoted from a, translation 
given in one of our poultry papers :* ' The plumage is 
pure white, with black tail and neck-hackle. Thus 
apparelled, the breed is of striking appearance, but it 
must by no means be assumed that perfect colouring 
is easily attainable, considering that black should be 
strictly confined to certain parts only. Cocks, in par- 
ticular, are apt to show black markings in the centre of 
saddle feathers, and if the neck is sound black right up 
to the nape this defect is passed over, whilst if accom- 
panied by white in neck-hackle it must certainly be 
condemned. 

If we wish to preserve the black pure in neck 
and tail we must look to under-colour, which should 
be greyish rather than white, for the whiter it 
is the more will it tend to expel black from the 
^,-^umage. Rather permit (in 
breeding) the greyish under- 
colour to slightly penetrate 
to the surface plumage, 
provided there is not too 
much black showing on the 
back, than the appearance 
of white in tail or neck- 
hackle. Some breeders con- 
sider white edging of the 
cock's sickles typical; in 
our opinion, however, this 
counteracts the proper breed- 
ing tendency, which should 
aim at black tail without 
any white.' In breeding it 
is found that the saddle- 
hackle is generally lighter 
than the neck- hackle and 
the tail ; but often the ends 
of the saddle-hackle are tipped 
with black. 



Description (Fig. 51), — 
The Lakenfelder is small in 

body, which is narrow in front, with back rather long, but 
deep and broad behind, as should be the case with a 
bird well developed in the region of the egg-organs, 
both as to breadth and depth. The body is carried 
almost horizontally. The neck is of medium length, 
with a small head, surmounted by a good-sized single 
comb, upright in both sexes, but larger in the male ; 
the wattles are small, and the earlobe, which is well 
developed and almond in shape, white in colour ; the 
thighs are short and strongs and the legs, which are 
slate-blue, are of medium length, with four toes on 
each foot ; the wings are small and carried high ; the 
tail is carried well, and the sickles fuUy furnished in 
the males. The special feature of this breed is the 
coloration of the plumage, which differs from that 
upon any other fowl with which we are acquainted. 



Fig. 51. — Lakenfeldees. 



BAMELSLOH. 



Nomenclature : In all countries, Kamelsloh or 

Hamelsloher. 
Vabieties: White, Black, Speckled. 
Classification : Egg Production. 
CoLOUE OF Flesh and Sxin ; White. 
CoLOUE OF Legs and Feet : Slate. 
Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — There is a great amount of uncertainty 
about the origin of this, the premier utihty breed of 
Germany, with which we first became acquainted at 
the St. Petersburg Exhibition of 1899. M. Vander 
Snickt f claims it as a White Braekel, for which the 
only point we can-find in support is the colour of the 
legs and feet, as the shape is much more upright than 
* Poultry, May 23, 1902, p. 229. 
t Chasse et PSche, September 3, 1899, p. 789. 
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that of the Braekel, and the general style follows 
very closely the Italian or Leghorn. It cannot be 
questioned that at one time there must have been a 
considerable stream of Italian fowls into Germany, 
and we have come to the conclusion that the poultry 
of the Fatherland owe more to Italy than any other 
country trntU the last twenty years, during which time 
importations of English breeds have been constant and 
considerable. But what may be regarded as the native 
German breeds were in existence long prior to that 
period, and apparently before sufficient attention was 
paid to the keeping of records. With the exception of 
the colour of the legs, feet, and beak, the Bamelsloh 
fowl might be classed with large numbers of Italian 
fowls, where, as we have previously seen, yellow flesh 



lished about twenty years ago* an account was 
given of the breed, accompanied by an illustration, 
and since that time it has attained a fair amount of 
popularity, due to its economic qualities. It has not, 
however, secured a place of any importance else- 
where, and for exhibition purposes does not meet 
with the same amount of favour as certain English 
and American breeds. 

Economic Qualities.— The chief quality is egg 
production, but the Bamelsloh can hardly be classed 
as a non-sitter, and the hens are prolific layers of 
good-sized, white-shelled eggs. But, as is the case 
with nearly all the lighter breeds, the chickens grow 
rapidly, and are consequently valuable for milk 




Fig. 52. — ^White Eamblslohs. 

(After Kramer.) 



and legs are by no means universal. In Italy we 
have seen many fowls with slate-blue legs and whitish 
skin which would have passed for the German 
variety in every way. For these reasons we have 
come to the conclusion that the Bamelsloh originated 
in the South of Eiirope, but from the fact that it has 
attained its present characteristics in Germany it must 
be treated separately. Probably crosses have fixed the 
variations between the two races. 

H i story. — The Bamelsloh received very little atten- 
tion even in its native country until the last few 
' ears, due to the fact that poultry-breeding was in a 
V -ry primitive state in Germany. In a work pub- 



chickens or broilers. When older the flesh is harder 
and less abundant. They are light in bone, very 
active and hardy, excellent foragers, and especially 
suitable for farmers. 

Description (Fig. 52). — As we have already men- 
tioned, the Bamelsloh follows very closely the ItaUan 
type, not so much the English Leghorn as that bred in 
Italy and America, which is more upright in carriage 
and flatter in breast than is found in the United 
Kingdom. The body is slight, with back sloping to 
the tail, and thicker behind, and the tail is carried 

* 'Die Geflugelzucht,' Bruno Durieen (Berlin, 1886), 
pp. 63-72. 
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high ; the neck is long and slight, the head small, and 
surmounted by a medium-sized single comb, upright 
in the male, falling over in the hen, and well serrated ; 
wattles long; the face is red, but above it are two 
lines of feathers looking like heavy eyelashes ; the 
eyes are dark red, and the bealc pale blue or slate ; 
earlobes bluish-white ; the legs are of medium length, 
giving the body a compact appearance, and, with the 
feet and toes — of which latter there are four on each 
foot — slate-coloured ; the males have a well-furnished 
tail. Weight : males, 5 to 6 J pounds ; females, 4i to 5 J 
pounds. The plumage is bluish-white, but we have 
seen traces of straw colour — a characteristic of Leg- 
horns. 



History. — The name means 'loose or flabby comb,' 
as that decoration is large, somewhat coarse, and falls 
over in the hen. The breed would appear to be widely 
distributed, but has only recently been regarded as a 
pure race. From the description it is very similar to 
the Elberfeld described in French books on poultry, 
which suggestion is supported by the fact that 
Kramer* does not mention the last-named breed in 
his work. 

Economic Qualities.- The Schlotterkamm is 
stated to be the best layer of all the German races, 
the eggs of which are white in shell and large in size ; 
the flesh is delicate, but not very abundant. It is stated 




Fig. 53.— Mottled Schlotteekamms. 
(After Kramer. ) 



SCHLOTTEEKAMM. 

N05IENCI.ATTIIIE : ffeimon, Schlotterkamiuo ; French, 

Elberfeld ; Dutch or Flemish, Schlotterkamm. 
V.iBiETiES : Mottled, Black, Cuckoo. 
Classification : Egg Production. 
CoiiOTiB OF Flesh ahd Sein : White. 
CoLOUK OF Legs and Feet : Dark blue. 
CoLouB OF Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — We have not been able to obtain any 
definite information as to the origin of this and 
cognate German races of poultry, but from the fact 
that they are chiefly found in Western Germany, on 
the Lower Bhine, and towards the Dutch border, we 
may, from their shape and general character, assume 
their descent from either the Italian or Netherland 
breeds. 



to be hardy, active, an excellent forager, and the 
chickens grow quickly and are very precocious. 

Description. — Body long, carried wellin front, but 
somewhat shallow ; back sloping a little to tail ; 
breast broad and full ; neck of medium length, carried 
well up, with fuU hackle ; head long and strong ; 
comb single, large, long from front to back, well set 
on, arched behind, deeply serrated ; wattles long and 
rounded ; face dark red and clean ; eyes large and 
chestnut-red ; earlobe rather long, rounded, and white ; 
beak horn coloured, long, and slightly curved ; wings 
long, carried high and close ; tail full, broad, and with 

* 'Taschenbuch der Kassegefliigelzucht,' Von Rudolf 
Kramer CWiirzbuxg, 1899). 
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long sickles ; legs strong and clean, light blue in colour, 
rather short ; toes four, with sharp, flesh-coloured naUs. 
Weight : males, 5 to 6 pounds ; females, 4| to 5 
pounds. In general appearance the race is light, 
active, and well developed behind. 

Varieties — Mottled (Fig. 53). — The ground 
colour of the male is black, evenly mottled with silver 
grey ; the primaries and secondaries of the wings silver 
grey, with a spotted wing-bar and a darker grey wing- 
bow ; the hackles are of silver grey with a narrow 
black stripe, and the tale black. In the hen the body 
follows the male, except the under-parts, which are 
black, and the neck is darker. 

Black. — In both sexos the entire plumage is metallic 



Schlotterkamm, and might be regarded as a variety 
thereof. In fact, M. Louis Vander Snickt says* that 
'it is a sport from the common race known as the 
best egg-producer in Germany, called Schlotterkamm ' 
and without further consideration of the question that 
statement may be accepted, as it is fully borne out by 
the appearance of the two races. 

History. — The name is derived from the fact that 
it competes greatly in crowing matches, and that the 
voice of the fowl has that clearness which is more 
common in mountainous districts than on the plains. 
It is chiefly bred in the hiU districts of Ehenish Prussia, 
but more by reason of its sportive than for its economic 
qualities. 




Fig. 54. — Beegische Growers. 
[After Kramer.) 



black, very brilliant in sheen, without any spots or 
markings. 

Cuckoo. — The ground colour of the plumage is of a 
light grey, each feather diagonally marked with dark 
grey bars. It is probable that both the Black and the 
Cuckoo have been obtained by variations from the 
Mottled. 

BEEGISCHE CEOWEB. 

Nomenclature: German, Bergisohe Kraher; French, 

Chanteur du Berg; butcli, Bergkraher. 
Vakiety: One. 

Classification ; Egg Production. 
CoLouB OP Flesh and Skin : White. 
CoLouB OP Legs and Feet : Blue-grey. 
CoLouB OP Egg-shells: White. 

Origin. — Although separate designation is given to 
this race, it is evident that it is closely alUed with the 



Economic Qualities. — This variety is also a very 
good layer of large-sized, white-shelled eggs ; the flesh 
upon the body, whilst not very abundant, is good in 
quality and fine in texture, having a nice white skin ; 
the chickens are precocious and quick in growth, and 
are said to be easily reared ; the fowl is hardy, except 
where it is kept under unnatural conditions. As already 
stated, it is chiefly bred for the crowing competitions 
which are frequently held in Western Germany and 
Belgium, and the males are capable of remarkably 
prolonged crows. 

Description (Pig. 54). — The shape of body nearly 
resembles that of the Schlotterkamm, showing great 
length, with upright carriage and elegant appearance ; 
breast well rounded and carried high ; back long, 

• Chasse et Peche, September 3, 1899, p. 789. 
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broad, a little arched, sloping sharply to the tail, which 
is carried rather low, and showing fine sickles in the 
male; neck of medium length, carried well forward 
and not upright, covered with rich-coloured hackle, 
rather scanty ; head lengthy, broad at back ; beak 
long, strong at the base, well curved, of a light horn 
colour ; face bright red ; eye large, red-brown ; comb 
small, single, carried well over beak and neck, not very 
deeply serrated ; wattles small and well rounded ; ear- 
lobes medium size, almond shape, smooth and pure 
white ; wing long, tightly carried ; thighs stout and 
very short ; shanks medium, stout in bone, clean, 
and blue-grey in colour ; toes four in number, long 
and strong, with sharp nails. Weight : males, 4 to 5 
pounds ; females, 3i to 4i pounds. The ground colour 
of the male is black, but spotted on breast and under- 
parts with rich golden bay ; tail black with bright green 
reflections ; the head, neck-hackle, saddle-hackle, and 
wing-bow, rich reddish-brown, except that the neck- 
hackle has black spots ; the back and outer wing 
feathers are lighter brown, and on each wing are two 
greenish-black bars. The hens are dark in body colour, 
ynth golden-bay markings, except the wings, which are 
the same as in the cock so far as primaries, secondaries 
and bar are concerned. 

MOEVEN. 

NoiiENCLATUEE : German, Ostfriesisclie Moven ; Fi^encTi, 

Prise Oriental. 
Varieties : Gold, Silver. 
Classipication : Non-sitting. 
CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : WMte. 
CoLouB OF Legs and Feet : Slate-blue. 
CoLouB OF Egg-shells : "WMte. 

Origin. — This race owns the same ancestry as the 
Braekel and Campine, with which it is practically 
identical, but being bred in the districts of Germany 
near to the borders of Belgium and Holland, it has 
received separate classification. It apparently stands 
between the two races named, and is not quite so fine 
in body as the Campine, nor yet so large as the Braekel. 

History as to the Moeven is silent. All the 
evidence we have been able to obtain is that it has 
dominated the district named for a long time, but 
has only obtained attention from breeders during recent 
years. 

Economic Qualities Exceedingly prolific layers 

of somewhat small eggs, in which respect they have not 
been improved as have the related races in Belgium. 
Otherwise all we have said as to the Campine and 
Braekel can be equally applied to the Moeven, which 
is hardy, very active, and precocious. 

Description. — Body small, short, prominent in 
breast ; back broad, well sloping to tail ; neck medium 
in length and carried well up, abundantly covered with 
hackle ; head medium in size, round and narrow ; 



beak short, slightly curved, flesh-coloured ; comb 
small, single, well serrated, and long ; face red and 
clean ; eye large, dark brown ; wattles almost round, of 
medium size ; earlobes small, obliquely round, pure 
white ; wings long, carried well up ; tail carried well 
back, full sickles in cock ; thighs short ; legs medium 
in length, clean, fine in bone, slate-blue in colour ; toes 
four, fine, not long. Weight : males, 4 to 5 pounds ; 
females, 3J to 4J pounds. 

Varieties — Gold. — In the cock the breast, under- 
parts, hackles, back, wings, and thighs, golden bay, 
except that the outer feathers of wings are edged with 
black, and there is a slight wing-bar ; tail black with 
metallic green reflections. The hen has a golden-bay 
neck-hackle and pale breast, but the rest of the body 
is golden bay pencilled with black. 

Silver. — Here the ground colour is silver-white 
in both sexes, marked with black, as in the Gold 
variety. 

BEABDED THURINGIAN. 

NoiiENCLATUBE : 6^er»ian, Thiiringer Pausbackchen ; English, 

Bearded Thuringian Frtnch, Barbue de Thnringe; 

Dutch, Thiiringer Baardhoen; Spanish, Turingias Bar- 

badas. 
Vaeteties : Gold, Silver, Black, White, Blue, Yellow, Cuckoo, 

Chamois. 
Classification : Egg Production. 
CoLOHB of Flesh and Skin : White. 
CoLouE OP Legs and Feet : Slate-blue. 
CoLouK of Egg-shells: White. 

Origin. — Upon this question veryhttle information 
is available — none, in fact, of a direct nature. It is sug- 
gested thai it is descended from the Owl-bearded Dutch, 
which has a measure of justification from the fact of a 
similarity of certain characteristics, more especially in 
the head and beard. But the name indicates that it 
is bred in the district of Thuringia, in Central Germany, 
and we lack evidence of breeds passing to any extent 
from North to South, although there is no reason why 
that should not be the case. The trend, however, is 
rather in the other direction. Bearded fowls are well 
known in Russia and in Eastern Europe, and we 
should be disposed to the view that these birds origin- 
ally passed from the east by way of mid-Germany to 
the district which gives it the name recorded above. 
That is a matter of pure conjecture, for bearded races 
are widely distributed. We have no knowledge as 
to the common fowls found in Central and Eastern 
Germany, and it is possible that a further examination 
would afford an explanation. All suggestions as to the 
origin of the Bearded Thuringians at present are 
doubtful, and we must so leave the question for more 
complete inquiry. 

History. — Prom the number of varieties it may be 
assumed that this race has been bred for a considerable 
period. That their racial characters are well fixed is 
evident. They have however, been bred chiefly for 
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their economic qualities, and only within recent years 
has careful selection taken place. They are now great 
favourites, and have been described as 'the pets of 
German fanciers,' and they certainly warrant the 
attention of breeders. We have never seen them out 
of Germany. 

Economic Qualities. — As is the case with all the 
German races with which we are acquainted, these 
fowls are specially kept for egg production, as there 
does not appear to be a breed of fowls in the Father- 
land which is strong in meat quaUties. Our observa- 
tions have extended from the extreme north to the 
south, and we have never seen a second, much less a 
first class table fowl, either in the markets or on the 
tables of the hotels. The Bearded Thuringians are 



hidden by the beard ; wings medium in size, and 
carried well up; back short and broad; tail in the 
male very full and broad, with long sickles, carried 
low, and plenty of saddle-hackle ; thighs short and 
close-feathered; legs of medium length, clean, slate- 
blue; toes four in number, fine and well spread, 
whitish toenails ; the plumage is tight. Weight : 
males, 5 to 6 pounds ; females, 4 to 5 pounds. 

Varieties.— It would be an interesting inquiry as 
to the reason why so many German breeds are spotted 
or spangled in plumage. In the absence of any other 
satisfactory explanation, we can only assume that in a 
country where enemies abound the protective influence 
has given prominence to these races. 

Gold. — In the male the hackles, back, and wings 




Pig. 55. — Silvbe Thuringians. 
(After Kramer.) 



fair layers ; the eggs are small and pure white in 
colour of shell. They are very hardy and excellent 
foragers. 

Description. — Of medium size, upright in carriage, 
Ught and active, with a compact form ; body of medium 
length, with full, weU-rounded breast, and full develop- 
ment of stem ; neck shortish, arched, and carried 
baokwaxds, well covered with hackle ; head small, with 
round skull; comb small and short, fine in texture, 
round behind, and with short spikes; wattles very 
small, partially hidden by the beard ; eyes full, light 
colour, pupil edged with reddish-brown ; beak short, 
strong at the base, slightly curved, horn-coloured ; 
beard full from back of head and under the beak, 
covering the lower part of the face, the head being 
embedded in it ; earlobes red or bluish- white, but 



are of a rich golden-red, but on the wings are two 
black bars ; the breast and sides of abdomen are chest- 
nut, each feather having-a black point or spangle ; the 
beard, front of neck, and tail, are black with a bright 
green sheen. The hen, excepting the beard, which is 
black, and the wings, has a ground colour of golden- 
brown, each feather tipped with black. 

Silver (Fig. 55). — The ground colour is silver-white, 
with black spangles, as in the Gold variety. 

Black. — The entire plumage has a metalUc green- 
black lustre, and the beak and legs are somewhat 
darker than in the Gold and Silver varieties. 

White. — Pure white plumage, white beard, shanks 
pale slate, inclined to flesh colour. 

Blub. — Ground colour steel blue, with hackles of a 
lustrous blue-black in the cook, tail dark blue ; hen 
Ught slate blue. 
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Yellow. — Yellow all over body of both sexes, with a 
ight beard of the same colour. 

CncKoo. — Pale greyish blue, barred with dark blue 
on each feather, except beard and tail in male. 

Chamois. — The ground colour is light buff, spotted 
on body with black, as in the Gold and Silver. 

It will be evident from the above that this race 
presents many features of considerable interest to 
breeders, and varies considerably from any breed with 
which we are famihar in England and America. 

GEEMAN CREEPEE. 

Nomenclature: (JeiiHan, Kriiper; English, Gveefei; 

i'VencA.ConrtesPattes; Flemish, KrujTper; Dutch, 

Kniiper, or Bolstaart. 
Vakieties: Several. 
Classification : Uncertain. 
CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : White. 
CoLous OF Legs and Feet : Slate-blue. 
Colour of Egg-shells : "White. 

Origin. — Short-legged breeds of poultry are to be 
met with in several countries, and are probably most 
common in France and the Netherlands. In HoUand 
and Belgium some of the native races are also seen with 
abbreviated lower limbs. Why and how this peculiar 
feature has been perpetuated it is difficult to trace, but 
we are inclined to the view that the shortness of leg is 
a natural variation which has been fixed by selection, 
and that probably the Dutch or Flemish are chiefly 
responsible for it, and that the KiTiper is a decendant 
of birds exported thence into Germany. 

History. — Comparatively few of these birds are 
bred, and chiefly as a question of rarity. They 
are seen in the yards of amateurs especially. 

Economic Qualities. — The hens are excellent 
layers of large white-shelled eggs, and in flesh quali- 
ties they are regarded as very good, fattening well. 



They are very tame, and hens are specially suited as 
pets to be kept in gardens. They are moderate in 
vigour, and should not be permitted to wander in long 
and damp grass, as they easily take cold. 

Description. — In body the Kruper is very long and 
cylindrical, almost duck-like, owing to the shortness of 
legs; the back is long and somewhat sunken ; neck short, 
rounded, carried well forward ; head of medium size, 
somewhat elongated ; beak strong, slightly curved , 
dark horn colour ; eyes dark red, with black pupil ; 
comb single, medium in size, long, well serrated ; ear- 
lobes perfectly round, small, and white; wings long 
and broad; tail fully developed, broad, ornamented 
in the male with broad but slightly curved sickles ; 
thighs very short and strong, as are the shanks, which 
are clean and slate-blue in colour ; toes four, well 
spread, whitish toenails. 

Varieties. — There are several varieties — namely, 
Black, White, Partridge, and Cuckoo. The best 
known are Blacks, which have a metallic green 
sheen. 

AUGSBURG. 

In Bavaria of late years a good deal of attention 
has been paid to poultry, and a breed introduced under 
the above name for utility purposes. With it, how- 
ever, we have no personal acquaintance. It is said to 
be due to a cross between the Leghorn and La Fleohe, 
combining good egg-production with excellent table 
qualities, and is very hardy, as might be expected 
In type it follows the La Fl^che, though smaller and 
not so massive, but retains the length of leg seen in 
that breed. The plumage is entirely black, with 
brilliant greenish lustre, and the legs are very dark — 
almost black. The comb is horned, as in the La 
Fleche. 
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Russian Races : 
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POLISH, OR PADOUE. 

NoMENCLATUBE : English, Voiish; French, Padoue; German, 
Paduaner; Dutch, Padua; Danish, Paduanere; Italian, 
Padovana ; Spanish, Padua ; Hungarian, Paduai. 

Vabieties : Gold, Silver, White, Chamois, Buff. 

Classification : Non-sitting. 

CoLouB or Flesh and Skin : Greyish-white. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Slate-blue. 

CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : White. 

IN England, and Anglo-Saxon countries generally, 
a name has been given to this race which is, to 
say the least, misleading, and how it came to be 
applied is diflScult to trace. Until a visit paid to 
Russia, we regarded it as entirely of Western or 
Southern European extraction, having no connection 
whatever with Poland or with the Empire of Russia, 
in which country portions of the old Polish Kingdom 
have been incorporated. As afterwards explained, 
this opinion was modified. It may be that at one 
time, in the seventeenth or the early part of last 
century, specimens were imported from Eastern 
Europe, either direct or via Hamburgh, said to have 
come from Poland, and hence the term Polish was 
given. A hundred years ago, as shown in Moubray's 
' Practical Treatise,' the Crested Dutch were called 
' Poland,' but in Dickson's work, published in 1838, 
the name Paduan-Polish was applied to all the large- 
crested varieties. By the middle of last century the 
last term was general, and when Wingfied and John- 
son's ' Poultry Book ' was issued in 1853, it was adopted 
alone, and has so continued. Many explanations have 
been put forward for the use of both ' Poland ' and 
'Polish.' It has been suggested that the title is 
derived entirely from the crest or head-covering, which 



in some districts is called a ' poll.' Compare, anyone 
having a thick and heavy crop of hair, he is told that 
he has a ' big poll.' Thus it is not improbable that 
what was a local colloquialism has graduated into the 
present name. Thus, if called ' Polls,' then ' PoUed,' 
afterwards ' Poland,' and, finally, ' Polish.' As stated 
above, on the Continent the other than the Crested 
Dutch are named Padoue. 

Origin. — An attempt to trace the descent of the 
Polish fowl is attended with many difficulties, which 
have not diminished as a result of fuller inquiry. 
Aldrovandi, a Bolognese gentleman, who died in 1605, 
in one of his works describes the Padua or Patavinian 
fowl of his day as foUows : ' There are kinds of Galli- 
naceous birds, larger than oursj which are commonly 
called Patavinians. . . . The cock is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, being richly decorated with five colours — ^viz., 
black, white, green, red, and ochre ; the body black, 
the neck covered with white feathers, and the wings 
and tail partly black and partly green ; the tail of the 
same hue, but the roots of the feathers whitish, and 
some of the flight feathers also white. The eyes are 
surrounded by red circles, the comb is very small, the 
bill and feet yellow, and the head is adorned with 
a beautiful crest. In the hen there is no white except 
the white pellicle at the opening of the ears. She is 
altogether of a greenish-black colour, with yellow feet, 
and a very small comb, slightly tinged with red.' This 
description by the old writer was accompanied by 
illustrations of a cock and hen, reproduced in Teget- 
meier's ' Poultry Book,' * from which the above trans- 

* 'The Poultry Book,' by W. B. Tegetmeier, P.Z.8. 
(London, 1873), p. 205. 
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lation is quoted; and the plate shows more affinity 
with the present-day Polish than the description. It 
is a striking fact, in view of the evidence produced 
below from Italian sources, that Willughby, com- 
menting on this description, says that Aldrovandi 
describes a Paduan cock and hen which ought rather 
to be called a Polverara, from a village near Padua, 
where they are found ; but they differ in no part from 
the common fowl, except in being larger and finer.* 
The Polverara fowl is known in Italy to-day, and has 
already been described. 

Coming to later writers, we find that Charles Darwin f 
classifies all the races with top-knots under the term 
' Crested or Polish breed,' but does not offer any evi- 
dence as to their origin, which he evidently regarded 
as common. As sub-breeds he includes the Sultan, 
Ptarmigan, Ghoondook, Creve, Horned fowl, Houdan, 
and Guelderland, or Breda, some of which owe their 
crested character to Polish blood, but in others it is 
very doubtful if such is the case. French writers are 
very uncertain in their views, although some classify 
the Crested Dutch and the Polish as one race, whilst 
others recognise their distinctive differences. Among 
the latter is M. Cornevin, who points out the variations 
as a reason for regarding them as separate breeds. As 
to the latter he says : J ' The origin of the Padoue is as 
uncertain and obscure as that of the Dutch, which 
they much resemble. At first the origin was probably 
common, but some special characteristics show a 
different conclusion. There are those who regard the 
Padoue as a sub-race of the Dutch, but if we look into 
these two groups there are no more reasons for making 
them one than two.' As we have already indicated, it 
is more than probable that at first, which would be 
several centuries ago, they had the same ancestry, but 
that fact does not determine their present position. 
Some evidence is obtainable from Italy, for in a little 
work by the Marquis Trevisani, who has given careful 
study to Italian poultry, we find it is stated, speaking 
of the Polverara :§ ' The Polverara is indigenous to 
the province of Padua, which, for the production of 
eggs and poultry, is one of the most important of 
Italian provinces. It is impossible to say whether 
it is the Polverara which has produced the Pohsh, 
classified by Darwin as a separate breed, or whether 
the Polverara is the product of the Polish.' But here 
a difficulty arises. At the Exhibition of the Italian 
Poultry Society, held at Eome, April, 1903, were classes 
provided for what were called Padovana, which were 
simply Polish or Padoue, and when it is remembered 
that in some of the It'aUan works on poultry the 

* 'Domestic Poultry,' by Martin Doyle (London, 1854), 
pp. 98-99. 

i ' Animals and Plants under Domestication,' by Chailes 
Darwin, F.E.S. (Ed. 1885), pp. 249-251. 

X 'Les Oiseaux de Basse-Coux,' par Ch. Comeviii (Paris, 
1895), pp. 200-204. 

§ ' Pollivoltura,' dei Marchese G. Trevisani (Milan, 1900), 
p. 32. 



Polverara are called ' Padovana Polverara,' it is evident 
that the relationship is regarded as pretty close. All 
the evidence points thus far in the direction of an 
Italian parentage for the Polish, were it not for what 
we saw in Eussia in 1899. The breed referred to — 
namely, the Pavloff — is dealt with when treating upon 
Eastern European races, but there are marked indica- 
tions that here is an inflaence which cannot be ignored. 
The ' Pavloff,' as it is called, is very varied in the crest 
formation, as can be seen from the description, and has 
in many oases feathered legs ; but there are marked 
resemblances with the Polish type. In the absence of 
information as to the races of poultry to be met with 
in Central and Northern Asia no definite conclusion 
can be formed, but Hehn, speaking of the domestic 
fowl, says * that ' they may have come straight from 
Asia to the kindred nations of the South Eussian steppes 
and the eastern slopes of the Carpathian Mountains, 
whose reUgion agreed with that of the other Iranian 
races, and some of whom already practised agriculture 
in the time of Herodotus.' What may be regarded 
as probable is that the Polish, or Padoue fowl, is a 
descendant of the Polverara, and that both have come 
from the Pavloff, or a kindred breed, but that the 
Crested Dutch has also been influenced by the races to 
be met with in Eussia. All, however, is uncertain, 
and we have no actual evidence in one direction or 
another. As an indication that there was a stream of 
fowls from East to West of the type named, it may be 
mentioned that the name Hamburgh was given in the 
eighteenth century and the earlier part of the last 
century to crested fowls, as shown in the ' Natural 
History of Birds,' by E. Brookes, M.D., published in 
1763, in which he says : ' It has a rosy comb, but that 
does not reach half-way on the head, the hinder part 
covered with dark-coloured feathers,' and in Eees's 
' Cyclopaedia ' (1820) is a plate of so-called Hamburghs 
which would pass, but for the fact that they are clean- 
legged, for the Pavloff we saw in Eussia. Further, 
Mr. E. P. Brent, using the same name, says : ' Ham- 
burghs come from Germany, many coming direct from 
Hamburgh, from which circumstance they derive their 
name. They are tufted like the Pole, but the tuft is 
smaller, does not come so forward, and, consequently, 
leaves the eyes more exposed, and is fronted by a small 
comb of curious shape, generally consisting of a, very 
small double comb, terminating in two sprouts or 
horns.'t In Eussia is a breed called ' Eussian-Dutch,' 
very like the 'Crested Dutch,' and a clean-legged 
crested variety. Hence the indications are that the 
original habitat of all these varieties was Eastern 
Europe or Western Asia, but how and when they 
passed to Italy cannot be traced at present, and the 
question must be left for further observation. 

* 'Wanderings of Plants and Animals,' by Victor Helm 
(London, 1»85), p. 247. 

t Cottage Gardener, 1852, vol. viii., p. 343. 
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History. — What is called the Padoue — that is, the 
Polish — has been known in France for a long period, 
and it is bred more in that country than elsewhere. In 
the United Kingdom and America it is essentially an 
exhibition fowl. In Italy and Eussia the races which 
appear to be its relatives are kept to a considerable 
extent for practical purposes. From what we have 
learnt previously, the Polish had a large share in the 
formation of the Crested French races, and we believe 
that its qualities can be utilized to an even greater 
extent in the formation of new breeds. 

Economic Qualities. — Polish hens are exceed- 
ingly good layers of large-sized, white-shelled eggs, and 
they sit very rarely as a general rule, with the exception 
of the Chamois variety, according to M. Jacque, who 
*■ ' The Chamois 



Padoue presents thispecu- 
liarity that some hens are 
good sitters.' It is note- 
worthy, however, that this 
breed are not early layers, 
which is to be expected 
from their susceptibility 
to cold, and are slow in 
growth of feathers — a sign 
of weak constitution. The 
flesh is well-placed on the 
breast, and, though not 
very abundant, is excel- 
lent in quality and very 
fine in flavour. The 
chickens are somewhat 
difiicult to rear, as they 
need special care when 
casting their first down. 
That is more so when 
they are bred entirely in 
confinement, for we have 
known cases where very 
little trouble was taken 
and the results were 
surprisingly satisfactory ; 

but the birds were treated in a common -sense 
fashion, and hardened from the first. With adult 
hens coddling is generally resorted to in order to 
keep the plumage in good condition, and they have to 
be provided with special fountains, to prevent the crests 
getting wet. They are, in fact, birds of feather, and it 
cannot be questioned that there is no handsomer fowl 
than the Polish when in good form. 

Description. — Before describing the general 
appearance of Polish fowls, we note a peculiarity in 
the skull, found equally in Crested Dutch, which 
sharply defines these races from others — namely, a 
bony tuberosity on the forepart of the skull. At one 

* ' Le Poulailler,' par Ch. Jacque (Paris, 1892), p. 225. 




Fig. .'^6.— Silver Polish Fowls. 



time this was thought to be caused by disease, but, as 
pointed out by Mr. Tegetmeier :* ' The crest in both 
sexes arises from a globular tuber, situated on the fore- 
part of the skull ; an intimate connection exists between 
the size of the swelling and that of the crest. In all 
cases where the swelling is not largely developed, there 
cannot exist a good crest. . . . The young, when first 
hatched, show the prominence most distinctly, each 
little chick running about with a head that looks as if 
half a marble had been thrust under the skin of the 
skull ; and by the size of the tuberosity, even at this 
early age, the birds can be selected that will have the 
best developed crests.' 

In body the Polish is long and deep, with shoulders 
standing well up ; the back is flat and also long ; 
breast prominent, and wings large ; the neck is long, 

broad where it joins the 
body and narrowing to- 
wards the head, which is 
of medium size and com- 
pletely covered by the 
crest. The crest in the 
male is bred as large as 
possible, smooth and high 
in front, and whilst there 
should be no actual 
division or parting, the 
long narrow feathers of 
which it is composed fall 
all around, but in the 
female the crest is globu- 
lar, as the feathers do not 
hang at all. The eye is 
bright and full, but can- 
not usually be seen, and 
the earlobe, which is 
bluish-white, is also hid- 
den ; the beak is dark 
blue or horn colour ; the 
comb, if any is present, 
consists of two small 
horns. The distinctive 
difierence between the 
Crested Dutch and the Polish is that the former have 
wattles, whilst in the latter these are absent, and the 
place is taken by a very fuU beard, or muffs, extending 
right over the face on both sides and over the throat ; 
the legs are long, fine in bone, and clean, and four 
toes on each foot ; the tail is full, and in the male 
well spread and furnished with long sickles, but not 
carried high. Weight : males, 5^ to 6^ pounds ; females, 
4 to 5 pounds. The general appearance is of a tall, 
graceful, slightly-built bird, with a pleasing carriage, 
active and alert, and when that is so the crest does not 
detract from the uniformity. 

* 'The Poultry Book,' by W. B. Tegetmeier, FZ.S. 
{London, 1373), pp. 208 and 211. 
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Varieties — Gold. — In this variety the ground 
colour is golden bay. All the feathers on the body 
and the tail are laced or edged with a narrow band of 
deep black, excepting the back, saddle, and primary 
feathers of the wings, which have black spangles at 
the ends ; the hackles are golden bay, tipped with 
black, and the crest is black at the roots, golden-bay in 
the centre, and tipped with black at the extremities ; 
the legs and feet are dark blue. 

Silver (Fig. 56). — In this variety the markings are 
exactly the same as described above, but the ground- 
colour is silver-white. 

White. — Not many of these are met with, but excel- 
lent specimens are often seen at Continental exhibitions, 
and the efifect is very pleasing, as the whole of the 
plumage is of a bluish- white. 

Chamois. — Here is a ground colour of buff, except 
that in the hens it is lighter than in the cooks, but 
there is none of the black marking, the place being 
taken by silver-white, which gives the effect of white 
lacing and spangling. Mr. Tegetmeier explains this by 
saying :* ' It is a singular circumstance that when a 
variation of colour takes place in the plumage of birds 
the change from black to white appears to be much more 
easily effected than from any other colour to white. 
Thus, when black-red and white Game fowls are 
crossed Piles are produced, in which the black dis- 
appears, but the red of the saddle and hackle remains. 
By crossing a Golden-spangled and White Polish, 
these Spangled Buffs or Chamois Polish are produced, 
in which the black spangle of the golden bird is changed 
into the white spangle of the Buff, the ground colour 
remaining almost unchanged. 

Buff. — In this case the entire plumage is buff, with- 
out any white or black markings. 

Russian Races of Fowls. 



Orloff 
Pavloff 

Eussian-Dutch 
Siberian Feather-footed 



Ushanki 
Bussian Crested 
Bussian Bose-comb 



Until recently very little has been known as to the 
races of fowls to be met with in European Bussia, and 
our knowledge is stUl very limited indeed. Older 
poidtry-books speak of Bussian or Varna fowls, but 
there is no direct evidence to connect such breeds with 
the country. For instance, Dickson thus speaks of 
what he calls the Bussian or Siberian fowl if 

' This breed seems to differ chiefly from others in 

having considerable tufts of brown or darkj loose 

feathers springing from each jaw, and others, longer or 

fuller, from the lower mandible, like a Jew's beard. 

In the hen there is an upright tuft, spreading out from 

the hind-head, of the same silky texture. Independent 

* 'Thi Poultry Book,' by W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. 
(London, 1873), p. 221. 
+ 'Poultry,' by Walter B. Dickson (London, 1S38), pp. 



of these, the cock has the usual comb and wattles, 
and the hen a small comb likewise. This sort is said 
to have come from Moscow, and varies in colour, one 
variety being white, with the ends of the feathers 
glossy blue or black, giving it a spotted appearance, 
and the legs being covered with fibrous or downy 
feathers. Another has the plumage of the Game fowl 
— a fine, tawny orange, spotted with black. This sort 
is much esteemed in Scotland for prolific laying.' 

It is seen later that there are several points of 
resemblance between the fowl described above — now 
unknown in Scotland — and those found at the present 
time in Bussia, and, in spite of the doubts expressed by 
writers upon the supposed source, we are disposed to 
think that they rnust have originated in that country, 
between which and North Britain commercial relation- 
ships have been constantly maintained for a long 
period. Miss Watts,* speaking of the Bussian fowl, 
stated that ' at the Boyal Dublin Society's Show, 
April, 1846, some specimens were exhibited by Mr. 
Nolan. It appears that they are sometimes gold and 
silver spangled, resembling the Spangled Hamburghs,' 
by which is meant the crested birds called by that 
name at one period. But further information as to these 
birds is given below. 

As to the general character of Bussian poultry, we 
quote from an interesting report upon the Bussian 
races of domestic poultry presented by M. Houdekow 
to the International Congress held at St. Petersburg in 
May, 1899, in which he says :t 

' The domestic fowls of which we cannot define the 
breed are very widely distributed in Bussia ; they are 
very mixed, the result of crossing species of the most 
diversified character coming into the country from 
Europe or Asia. These birds are, as a rule, small and 
poor layers, their external characters without end, to 
the extent that it is very difficult to find in the same 
nest birds of the same type, having identical qualities 
either in appearance or economic properties. Never- 
theless, we can notice between them some points of 
resemblance, depending, without doubt, upon local con- 
ditions, soil, and food. Under the influence of these 
factors, nearly always unfavourable to fixity of type, our 
domestic fowls surprise us by their wildness, coarseness 
of body, and fighting qualities. We can call them 
half domestic and half wUd. Taking into considera- 
tion the low degree of development in which we find 
Bussian aviculture, from the point of view of the 
breeder's art, it would appear difficult to find any 
local races well known and of individual character ; 
but the contrary is the case : we have breeds of fowls 
and geese weE. established. The origin of these breeds 
is unknown, and as they are not to be met with in the 
rest of Europe, or in America, or in Asia, we may caU 

* ' The Poultry Yard," by Miss E. Watts (London, 1854 
[about]) , p. 85. 

■|- Travaux du Congres International d'Aviculturej 1899 
(St. Petersburg, 1901), pp. 1-2. 
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them Bussian, because from the most remote times 
they have been bred in Euasia, where we find them in 
th^ir purity, with typical qualities and characteristics.' 
Probably further and more careful observations will 
reveal other breeds than those named above, for 
pouH;i;y-breeding is in its infancy in that country. 



ORLOFF. 

NOMENCLATDBE : Orloff. 

Vabieties : Ked, Speckled, White. 
Classification : Table. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : Yellow. 
CoLoiTR OF Legs and Feet : Yellow. 
CoLouB OF Egg-shells : Brown. 

Origin. — That this breed has been bred for a long 
period in Russia is undoubted, and it is surprising that 
it had never been heard of by Enghsh or Western 
European breeders prior to 1899, when we visited the 
International Exhibition at St. Petersburg. Nothing 
definite is known as to it. M. Houdekow thus speaks 
of its origin : * 

' The Orloff fowl has received this name by reason 
of the fact that it is supposed that Count Orloff- 
Teohesmensky imported the breed; that is not 
probable, because it was known already to Russian 
amateurs before his day. We have found a descrip- 
tion in a work of an unknown author, published 
in 1774, where it is named, not Orloff, but " Chlian- 
skaia." Amateurs, however, knew the breed under 
that name much later. In our days it is usual, with- 
out any reason, to call these fowls Orloff. The most 
general supposition is that specimens were imported 
by our celebrated horse-breeder, Count Orlofi'-Teches- 
jnensky, from Persia, and principally from the province 
of Ghilan. But he did not himself give them the 
name. We may ask if there exist any races of 
domestic poultry yet unknown in Central Asia. 
That country has been explored to a very limited 
extent in many of the different parts, and it is not 
improbable that we may have many surprises in 
reserve there. In fact, this breed has a definite char- 
acter, and may not have originated in Russia. But 
the Russians have first made known to Europe and 
America the remarkable fowl Orloff.' 

Our opinion is that probably the Orloff owns the 
same ancestry as the Malay. 

H istory. — All that is known as to the history of the 
Orloff is given above. We are informed that birds 
of this type are to be met with in mid-Russia, but 
they have not generally been bred with much care, 
and the supply of pure stock is small. As previously 
stated, we first saw the Orloffs at the St. Petersburg 
Exhibition in 1899, where were several excellent 
specimens. After considerable difficulty, we secured 

* Travaux d» Oongrh International d' Aviculture, 1890 
<St. Petersburg, 1901), p. 4. 



a Speckled cock and two hens, but, unfortunately, the 
hens died soon after their arrival in this country, 
and we were unable to obtain any more. We have not 
heard of any Western breeder being more fortunate. 
How far the Orloff is receiving the attention of Russian 
breeders is not known, but it would be a distinct loss if 
a race with such striking characteristics was not pre- 
served. 

Economic Qualities, — Upon this point very 
little direct evidence is obtainable, but it is generally 
acknowledged that the hens are poor layers, which 
is indicated by the structure of the body. The de- 
velopment of the breast is considerable, but the meat 
is hard, and the bone is very heavy ; consequently, it 
may be assumed that it is slow in growth, and — like 
our Indian Game — more valuable for crossing with 
soft-fleshed races to improve the meat qualities than 
when pure. It is said to be very hardy, capable of with- 
standing the rigours of the Russian climate ; but there 
has probably been a large amount of in-breeding with 
a view to fixing the type and colour. 

Description. — The following description is taken 
from the standard issued by the Russian Poultry 
Society : Head medium in size, but very wide in the 
forehead ; beak short and curved at the base ; eye 
bright amber-coloured, and with prominent eyebrows ; 
comb like a raspberry cut lengthwise, covered with 
small points, and carried close to the head ; wattles 
small in the males, none in females ; beard and 
whiskers well developed and fullj especially in the 
hen; earlobes very small in cock, and not seen in the 
hen ; neck rather long, carried proudly, and well 
covered with hackles, but narrowing at the base of 
the neck and carried close to the body ; body short, 
compact, and very wide ; back short, wide, and flat ; 
wings moderate in size, and carried well up ; tail 
medium, carried erect, and in the male ornamented 
with narrow sickles of moderate length ; legs rather 
long and very stout, the shanks being bright yellow 
in colour, but absolutely clean ; toes four in number 
and well spread. 

M. Houdekow says that the best models of this 
race are of a large size ; in general the adult cooks 
weigh about 9 pounds, but in some cases 11 pounds 
or more ; the hens about 2 pounds less. In appear? 
ance the Orloff is a tall, powerfully -built fowl, capable 
of defending itself to the extreme. The male we 
imported refused to associate with other birds after 
the death of his hens, although he was retained for 
two seasons. 

Varieties. — Of the three varieties the Red is said 
to be most rare, and the Speckled most general. 

Red. — These are of a dark reddish-brown, like 
mahogany, very even in colour, but brighter in the 
hackle. The effect is very striking, and we have never 
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seen fowls with so brilliant a plumage, as it shines like 
satin in the male. The hens are rather sombre, but 
have the same coloration, except that lighter tints are 
found in the centre of each feather. 

Speckled. — These are what may be termed black- 
red in colour, having black breasts and tails, speckled 
with white, like our Spangled Game, which they re- 
semble greatly in plumage, except that the body 
colour of the hens is darker. 

White.— The entire plumage is pure white, with 
a brilliancy of sheen which we have seldom seen 
equalled. 

PAVLOFF. 

Nomenclature : Pavloff. 

Vakieties : Gold, Silver, Blue, Black. 

Classification : Egg Production. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : Cream. 

Colour of Leos and Feet : Slate- blue, but in 

some cases Yellow. 
Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

This breed must not be confounded with the 
Cosaque, which is sometimes met with in France, and 
which is evidently related to the Owl-bearded Dutch ; 
but from the description it would appear to be the same 
as the Bussian, or Siberian, or Varna fowls described 
in older poultry books, as already indicated. Our first 
acquaintance with it was at the St. Petersburg 
Exhibition of 1899, where were a large number of 
specimens, varying greatly in their secondary char- 
acteristics, but all evidently of the same race. The 
opinion held in Russia is that they are closely related 
to the Polish, or Padoue, and we are unable to come 
to any other conclusion than that the last-named breed 
has descended from the Pavloff, but when and how it is 
impossible to trace. The one difficulty which presents 
itself in the acceptance of this theory is the peculiar 
conformation of the skull of the Polish, which, so far 
as we are aware, is not present in the Pavloff. But it is 
a well-known fact that external developments lead to 
changes in the structure of the body, and breecling for 
excessive size of crest through long generations would 
doubtless cause enlargement of the skull and produce 
the cranial tuberosity referred to, even though that 
might not be present in the fowls retaining the original 
type. In this connection it is essential to remember that 
the distribution of fowls has been from East to West, 
and that even hundreds of years ago intercommunica- 
tion between the various countries was fairly con- 
stant. Within our own experience it is realizable how 
the introduction of a new race into a country, even 
in comparatively small numbers, may be followed 
within a few years by its wide extension and the 
displacement of existing breeds. As an instance may 
be mentioned the Leghorns in America, for the many 
million members of that family are descended from 
the few birds imported from Italy about forty years 
ago. 



Origin. — Upon this point there is very little infor- 
mation—in fact, nothing at all reliable. M. Houdekow 
states that * ' these fowls are so novel and have so 
fixed a type in their different characters as to give 
them the right of being accorded a distinct race. They 
have received the name " Pavlovsk" because they have 
been bred principally in Pavlovsk, at the Government 
(or Department) of Nijni-Novgorod, where, it is said, 
they were imported by the Empress Catharine II.' 
Whence they were imported is not suggested, but from 
the description of the Siberian Feather-footed fowls we 
should imagine that both probably came from Nor- 
thern Asia. They are, however, widely spread in 
Russia, and are to be met with on the Russian-Ger- 
man border country — that is, the ancient kingdom of 
Poland. 

History. — Until recently the breeding of poultry 
was not at all systematic in Russia, and selection for 
pmrity of race practically unknown. All that we have 
been able to learn is that fowls of this type are 
generally bred in many districts, and that the race is 
common over a wide area. Under these circumstances 
it says much for the prepotency of the special char- 
acters that they are to be found to so great an extent. 

Economic Qualities. — The Pavloff fowl is chiefly 
regarded for egg production, as it is said to be good 
in that respect, although not equal to other races in 
which the quality has been developed by breeding and 
selection. So far as we are aware there are no records 
as to actual production, and from information received 
very few hens would reach 100 eggs per annum ; but 
that it is capable of great improvement in this respect 
is certain. It is chiefly a spring and summer layer, 
and the eggs, which are white in colour of shell, are 
small in size, as, in fact, are all Russian eggs. The 
breed is very moderate in flesh qualities, but the 
chickens are quick growers, and very hardy. 

Description. — The body is short and wide, with a 
broad, straight back ; neck short, slightly arched, and 
well covered with hackle ; head round, and beak nearly 
straight, horn-coloured, with prominent nostrils ; eye 
full, nearly black ; the comb consists of two fine 
horns, carried well forward ; crest good size, in cocks 
composed of narrow upright feathers, in hens round. 
Of the specimens at St. Petersburg there were great 
differences in the crests. In some cases the feathers 
stood upright on the head ; in others there was 
a transverse line on top of the head, part of the 
feathers falling back and others forward, with well- 
defined division; in the third form the feathers 
formed a fringe in front, a few standing up behind; 
and a fourth had the main part of the feathers falling 
back like a lady's veil; wattles only in cocks, and 
small ; beard and whiskers very thick, covering the 

* Travaux dn Congris International d' Aviculture, 1899 
(St. Petersburg, 1901), pp. 4-5. 
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earlobes, a large portion of the throat and face ; tail 
large, full, carried upright, and with long and broad 
sickles ; legs short, and with the toes well feathered. 
Weight : males, 4 to 5 pounds ; females, 3 to 4 pounds. 

Varieties. — Although there is a great divergence in 
the Pavloff fowls, and coloration of plumage is very 
variable, the varieties named below are those generally 
accepted as pure, the others being a, result of indis- 
criminate breeding. An exception is in the White- 
crested, evidently a cross with the Crested Dutch, from 
which they differ in that they are heavily bearded. 

Gold. — In these the ground colour is golden-bay, as 
in Gold Polish, with black spangles, but the speci!mens 
we saw were by no means evenly marked. 

Silver. — Here the ground colour is silver-white, 
with spangles as in the Golds. 

Blub and Black. — Evidently sports from the above, 
and are not often seen. 

RUSSIAN-DUTCH. 

NoMENCLATUBE : Kusso-HoUandaise. 
Vakiety: One. 

Classification : Egg Production. 
CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : White. 
Colour of Legs and Feet : "White. 
CoLOUB OF Egg-shells: While. 

Origin. — As will be seen from the description 
given below, these fowls are evidently descended from 
what we call Hamburghs — that is, the pencilled variety 
of which were named formerly 'Dutch everlasting- 
layers.' In Russia itself the source is recognised, and 
such differences as may be noted can be attributed to 
different climatic conditions and to less careful methods 
of breeding. 

History. — It is claimed that this breed has been 
known in Russia for a long period of time, as stated 
by M. Houdekow :* ' It is a very ancient race, which 
was already in existence at the time of Tsar Alexis 
Mikhailoviteh,t from the evidence of historical docu- 
ments of that period.' And he adds that 'they are 
called Dutch because, without doubt, they were imported 
in the first instance from Holland ; nevertheless, it is 
not difficult to see that some peculiarities have an 
Asiatic origin.' These fowls are bred only to a very 
limited extent, and are chiefly in the hands of 
amateurs. 

Economic Qualities. — The Russian-Dutch are 
medium in size of body, and are stated to be prolific 
egg-producers. They are distinctly above the average 
of Russian fowls for table qualities, and are fairly sup- 
plied with flesh, which is white and of good quality. 
No evidence has been given as to their vigour, and we 
should be inchned to the view that they are not hardy. 

* Travaux du Congris International d' Aviculture, 1899 
(St. Petersburg, 1901), pp. 5-6. 
t a. D. 1645-1676. 



Description. — Head small, rather long; beak 
long, stout, slightly curved, white with light horn- 
coloured points ; eye red ; comb flat on top, firmly 
placed on the head, and well covered with small points ; 
face smooth and red ; earlobes and wattles small and 
red ; neck long, carried erect, scantily feathered ; back 
wide at shoulders, narrowing to the tail, slightly 
rounded ; breast full and prominent, and round ; body 
stout and long; wings medium in size, and carried 
close to body ; tail moderate in size, compact, rather 
inclined backward, in cocks fully furnished with long, 
narrow sickles ; legs and shanks long and stout, free 
from feathers, and white in colour ; toes four in 
number ; the plumage is bright and glossy, not very 
thick, and in cocks is dark red marked with black, in 
hens chestnut. Weight : males, 7 pounds ; females, 
5^ pounds.* 

With the following breeds we have no personal 
acquaintance, and quote descriptions issued by the 
Russian Poultry Society, as it is stated that they are 
the best-known varieties of the domestic fowl in that 
country, by which is evidently meant that birds of 
these types are to be met with in different districts. 
During our visit to that country we did not see any, 
or if so did not recognise them as having individual 
characteristics. 

SIBERIAN FEATHER FOOTED. 

Description, — Head large ; beak short and stout; 
eye full and red; comb rose, small, and moderately 
developed; crest: behind the comb is a small mass of 
feathers, which stand up well from the head; face 
red, but bordered with bushy whiskers, which entirely 
cover the small earlobes : there is also a thick beard 
under the lower mandible ; wattles small in the cocks^ 
and rudimentary in the hens; neck short, stout, 
slightly arched, and well covered with hackles ; back 
wide, flat, and almost straight ; breast wide and full, 
carried fairly forward, but not prominent ; wings large 
and powerful; tail large^ full, carried wide : in cocks 
the tail-coverts are abundant, and the sickles long and 
well curved; legs of medium length, well feathered 
with thick, short quills, right up to thighs, from which 
grow hard vulture hocks ; the plumage is generally 
white, whilst others have cuckoo plumage. Weight : 
males, about 6 pounds ; females, 4 to 4|^ pounds. 

From the appearance, with the exception of the 
whiskers and beard, here is a race largely Asiatic in 
type, in affinity with the breeds introduced in the 
earlier part of last century. If, as has been suggested, 
the Siberian Feather-footed fowl is of ancient lineage, 
it may be the progenitor of several of the modem 
Russian races, and also of the fowls we have seen in 
South-Bastem Europe. As our information is so 
scanty, at present it is impossible to form a satis- 
* Standard issued by Russian Poultry Society. 
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factory opinion upon that question, and a further 
exploration of Siberia and Western Asia may reveal 
races of fowls as yet unknown to us, and solve prob- 
lems which at present are difficult, if not impossible of 
solution. 

USHANKI. 

Description. — Head large, round, with broad fore- 
head ; beak moderate, slightly curved ; eye full, bright, 
and red ; face red, but hidden almost entirely by the 
beard; comb single, well developed, regularly serrated, 
carried straight and erect ; earlobes very small indeed, 
entirely hidden by whiskers; wattles red in colour, 
small in males, and rudimentary in females ; beard and 
whiskers well developed, more especially in the hens, 
very full and bushy ; neck short, nicely arched, but 
carried backward, in males the neck-hackle thick, and 
falling well over the shoulders ; back wide, flat, and 
straight ; breast prominent, carried well forward, broad, 
well rounded ; wings long and wide, and carried some- 
what low ; tail large, nicely expanded, inclined back- 
wards, and the males have long, well-curved sickles ; 
legs short and stout, but perfectly clear of feathers ; 
colour generally black, but sometimes Silvers, Eeds, 
and other colours are met with ; the plumage is close 
and tight. Weight : males, 6 pounds ; females, 4 
pounds. 

In this case we have a race which appears to possess 
distinctive characters, and to be clearly defined from all 
the other types of Bussian fowls. With the exception 
of the whiskers and beard it stands alone, although in 
some respects an affinity with the Orlofif is indicated. 
Without, however, further information, or seeing any 
of these birds, it is impossible to classify them. The 
fact of their being clean-legged is suggestive, and we 
should not be surprised to find that they emanate from 
the same districts as the Orlofifs, and that they are con- 
nected, more or less remotely, with that breed. This 
is pure conjecture, which might have to be revised in 
the light of wider knowledge. 

EUSSIAN CRESTED. 

Description. — Head rather long, of conical form, 
with a straight beak, slightly curved at the end ; eye 
red; face smooth and red; comb small, generally 
single and upright, serrated only to a slight extent ; 
earlobes and wattles red in colour, and well developed; 
crest inclined backward, much fuller in development in 
the hens, consisting of long hackle-like feathers hang- 
ing over the back of the head : in the cocks the crest 
partakes of the character of a broad ribbon; neck short, 
slightly arched, inclined backward, in the males 
abundantly covered with long hackles, which fall over 
the shoulders ; back wide, flat, and straight ; breast 
full and wide ; body long, deep, and wide ; wings large, 
strong, and carried somewhat low; tail large, full, 
well spread, carried high, and in the males supplied 



with large and long sickles, which are weU curved ; 
legs short, and with the feet entirely clear of feathers ; 
the plumage is very thick and abundant ; colours vary 
greatly, having no fixity. Weight : males, 6 pounds ; 
females, 4 pounds. 

It will be evident that this is a race different 
from any named before, and the absence of whiskers 
and beard is suggestive, in that these features may be 
accepted as indicative of racial affinity, which would 
also be true in the case of leg feathering. The peculiar 
crest may be due to a chance cross, or show some 
remote connection with the Pavloff. Further observa- 
tions may prove that the Russian Crested is deserving 
of a separate position, and we should think that if 
carefully bred the race would evolve more distinctive 
characters. At the present time it apparently does not 
receive much attention, probably due to the fact that 
in Russia as yet the selection of fowls for utility pur- 
poses is in its infancy, and that attention is devoted to 
a very few native and foreign breeds. 

RUSSIAN ROSE-COMB. 

Description. — -Head large; beak of medium size 
and short ; eye red ; face clean and red ; earlobes and 
wattles moderately developed ; comb square and rose- 
shaped, of a medium size, with a pointed spike behind, 
the top flat and covered with small points, as in the 
Hamburgh ; neck moderate in length, thickly covered 
with hackles ; back wide, flat, and straight ; breast full 
in front and broad ; body stout, wide, and of medium 
length ; wings large, strong, and carried rather low ; 
tail large, full, slightly expanded, and in the males 
well furnished with sickles, which are long and per- 
fectly curved, and provided with an abundant supply 
of coverts ; legs short, and with the feet entirely 
free from feathers ; there are several colours, none of 
which appear to be definitely fixed. Weight : males, 
6 pounds ; females, 4 pounds. 

It will be seen that this breed more nearly approxi- 
mates to the Hamburgh, from which it is probably a 
sport ; but the Russians have not yet adopted that 
definiteness of description which is necessary in order 
to discriminate between the different races. That, 
however, will be remedied as time goes on, and the 
secondary characters are more clearly defined by breed- 
ing to standards. In a country where there has been 
little attempt to adopt the principles of artificial selec- 
tion such a condition of affairs must always be looked 
for at first. Within the next few years we may expect 
a great change in that respect. 

Hungarian Races of Fowls, 

Magyar Naked Necks 

In a country which is so diversified as Hungary in 
physical features it might be expected that there 
would be considerable variation in the types of animals 

10 
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and birds. It is not improbable that with more careful 
study of the common fowls such variations might be 
met with, unless it is too late, due to the importation 
of foreign breeds, chiefly the Buff Orpington, for the 
improvement of the economic properties, as a result of 
that great movement now in progress for the develop- 
ment of the poultry industry in Hungary. At present, 
however, those named above are alone given a distinc- 
tive position. 

MAaYAE. 

NojrENCLATUEE I English, Eungarian, Magyar ; German, 
UngarisoheLandhuhner; Z>MfcA, Magyaar; Spanish, 
Magiar. 

Vabieties : Black, Bed, Yellow, "White, Speckled. 

Classification : Egg Production. 

CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : Yellow, except in Whites. 

CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Yellow, except in Whites. 

Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — In the absence of definite records as to 
the origin of the Magyar races of fowls, which are 
largely bred in the great valley of, and plain bordering, 
the Danube River, and having paid two visits to that 
country, we have no hesitation in attributing to Italian 
influence the type of bird known as the Magyar. The 
differences between the Leghorn and the Magyar are 
very small indeed, only what might be expected where 
fowls are bred for a considerable period of time under 
two sets of conditions — not nearly so great as between 
the English and Italian members of the same family. 
As we have already endeavoured to explain, political 
and national movements, wars of conquest, and com- 
mercial intercourse, have had much to do with the dis- 
tribution of animals over the earth. Centuries ago 
the Eoman legions penetrated as far east as Hungary, 
and at a later period a large part of the Italian Penin- 
sula was subject to the Austrian Crown. Even now 
the countries are contiguous, and it is not long ago 
that the great stream of commerce was from the 
Adriatic ports to Austro-Hungary. Hence the same 
stream of influence which can be traced from Italy 
by the Mediterranean to Spain, across the Alps to 
Southern France and Germany, and reaching right 
down the Ehine Valley, may be found to have passed 
across the Styrian Alps into Austria, and through the 
valleys of Croatia and Slavonia to the land of the 
Magyars. The interesting point in this connection is 
that Hungary appears to be the limit of the Italian 
races on that side, for when we pass the Lower 
Danube we find another type, more following the 
Asiatic races on the one hand, and the South Eussian 
breeds on the other. We have no hesitation in attri- 
buting the origin of the Magyars to Italian fowls, as 
they have aU the type which is characteristic of the 
latter, and follow them closely in economic quahties. 

History. — UntU recent years comparatively httle 
attention was paid to the scientific breeding of poultry 
in Hungary, but the reahzation of the fact that poultry 



means profit, where the races and methods are satis- 
factory led to study of the native breeds, with a view 
to improvement of type and economic qualities. As 
profit depends upon productiveness beyond the actual 
cost of maintenance, selection is essential to success. 
Hence careful observation has been made as to the 
Magyar races and definite standards adopted. Pro- 
bably these may lead to modifications, but it is 
desirable that the general character should be main- 
tained. 

Economic Qualities. — The Magyar fowl is 
essentially an egg-producer, thus following on the 
same lines as the Leghorn, which it so closely resembles. 
The result of inquiries has shown that it is prolific, 
often producing 150 eggs per annum, which wiU be 
increased as careful selection is made. In that respect, 
however, there are very great differences to be found. 
Very httle attempt has been made to induce winter 
laying by the Magyar breeds, and they are chiefly 
profitable in spring and summer. The eggs are small, 
as in Italy, and uniformly white in shell. The hens, 
with the exception of Whites, are poor sitters and 
mothers, so much so that they may be termed non- 
sitters, as only a small percentage show the maternal 
instinct, and are not very reHable. The chickens are 
very precocious, hardy, and quick in growth, and at an 
early age fair in flesh, but, like all the ItaUans, when 
older are poor in table properties. These fowls are 
hardy, splendid foragers, and able to obtain the greater 
part of their food, and when accustomed will sleep in 
the open during the severest winter. They are very 
lively and alert, and are clever at finding food even 
when it is very scarce. Pew insects are left where 
these fowls are kept. The flesh is scanty, yet fine in 
flavour ; they are small in bone, and can be fed up 
well, but the flesh is yellow in colour. 

Description. — In general character, as already 
explained, the Magyar follows closely the Itahan or 
Leghorn character, but with one exception, the White, 
is not so round in body. The body is smaU, 
compact, and broad, and upright in carriage ; the 
neck and legs are of ruedium length, the former 
well curved ; the head is long, surmounted by a 
single comb, much smaller than in English and American 
Leghorns, and varying much in shape, as in some 
cases it is short and carried well off the head at the 
back, whilst in others it is low. With increase of egg 
production the tendency will be for the combs to 
become larger. As a rule the earlobes are red, but we 
have seen cases where white was very apparent r that, 
however, is unnatural ; beak short, and ivory-white ; 
wings short and strong ; the tail is carried high, 
especially in the cock; legs are strong, but fine in 
bone ; all except Whites have yellow flesh and legs, 
but an attempt is being made to breed that variety, 
and also the yellow, with white flesh and legs, which 
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cannot but be regarded as a mistake. There are four 
toes on each foot. Weight : males, 4 to 5 pounds ; 
females, 3i to 4 i pounds. 

Varieties. — Whilst the general type of the Magyar 
races is very uniform, there are more variations than is 
usually found in a breed, doubtless due to absence of 
careful breeding and selection. 

Black. — These are entirely black in the plumage, 
and have dark-coloured legs, in which latter respect 
they follow the Black ItaUans we have seen in their 
native land. They are said to be good layers and 
hardy, but have not received much attention, owing to 
the colour of the feathers, as light plumage is pre- 
ferred. They are decidedly narrow in body. 

Ked. — Here is practically the Brown Leghorn, 
having the same plumage and bright yellow legs. 
They have red earlobes, 
and but for that difference 
might be regarded as 
Brown Leghorns. They 
are great favourites by 
reason of their prolificacy 
and vigour of constitution, 
and are extensively kept. 
Our impression is that the 
Beds and Whites have re- 
ceived the greatest amount 
of attention, as they are 
certainly the best from 
the breeder's point of 
view. 

Yellow. — These vary 
very considerably ; in some 
cases the colour is even all 
over the body, but in others 
with white marking almost 
like Piles, from which fact 
we assume that they are a 
variation from the Browns. 
They have yellow legs and flesh and red earlobes, 
and are very similar to the Yellows which we first saw 
in Denmark nearly twenty years ago. An attempt is 
being made to make the legs white. 

White (Fig. 57).— In this variety the bone is small, 
and the body rounder than in the above, indicating a 
cross with a heavier breed. The legs are white, and 
the hens are said to be good sitters and mothers, 
from which fact we regard them as the least pure of 
all the Magyar races. What influence has been intro- 
duced appears to be unknown. They are pleasing 
in appearance, and not unlike small White Minorcas. 

Speckled. — Here the plumage is very similar to 
that of the Silver-grey Dorking, except that the body 
is speckled'with white. The body is larger than in the 
other varieties, and has certainly more distinctive 
•character. The legs are yellow and the earlobes 
jred. 




Fig. 57.— White Magyar Cock. 



TRANSYLVANIAN NAKED NECKS. 

Nomenclature: English, Naked Necka; h'renrh, Cou 
Nu de Transylvanie; G^er7«(oi, Nachthalse; Spanish, 
Cuello desnudo de Tranailvania ; //arer/ariara, Erdelyi 
Kopasz Nyaku. 

Vabieties : White, Coloured. 

Classification : Egg Production. 

Colour of Flesh and Smn : Greyish-white. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Leaden-grey. 

Colour or Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — This fowl is said to have been produced 
in Eastern Hungary, but no evidence is forthcoming 
as to the causes which have led to its peculiar features. 
We have seen specimens in several districts of Mid 
and Eastern Europe, showing that they are strong in 
prepotency. 

History. — The first examples were seen in 
England about thirty years ago, but, whilst bred by 
those who desire rare 
or peculiar breeds, they 
are not, so far as we are 
aware, kept for practical 
purposes. 

Economic Qualities. 

— In Eastern Europe the 
Naked Necks are regarded 
as the most vigorous of all 
poultry, and never appear 
to have suffered from any 
forna of disease ; the hens 
are excellent layers, com- 
mencing production early 
and laying right through 
the winter ; the chickens 
are precocious, and the 
flesh excellent in quality ; 
they are splendid f oragei s, 
needing no food during the 
greater part of the year. 
In size they are medium, 

adult cocks weighing 5^ to 6 pounds ; hens, 4 to 5 

pounds. 

Description. — The body is short, well rounded, 
and fully developed ; legs and neck rather long ; head 
medium size, with a single comb, and wattles moderate 
in length ; tail full in cock, and carried horizontally ; 
wings long and strong for flying ; thighs short ; toes 
four. The great peculiarity is that the head and neck, 
for about 3 inches, are entirely denuded of feathers, 
except that on the lower part of the neck there is 
a small collar o£ feathers ; the comb, wattles, face, 
and neck are bright red. 

Varieties. — As stated above, there are two varieties, 
of which the White is most common, and in this the 
contrast between skin of neck and body plumage is 
very striking. The Coloured vary considerably, many 
being largely red. 

10—2 
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DANISH LANDHEN. 

NoMENCLATUBE : Danish, Landhon. 
Vabiety: One. 

Classification : Egg Production. 
CoLOUK OF Flesh and Skin : White. 
CoLoUB OF Leos and Peet : Dark grey. 
CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — The common type of fowl met with at 
one time in Denmark was that generally found in 
Northern Europe, and evidently a direct descendant of 
the Q. Bankiva. It was kept under natural conditions, 
and very little attention was paid to it, as fowls were 
formerly regarded as of small importance. 

History. — Until 1875 this fowl was universal in 
Denmark, but the introduction of the Italian races 
displaced it, as they were more proiitable, laying 
larger eggs. Eecently, however, efforts have been put 
forward for securing a measure of fixity and improving 
it by selection, which have proved successful. The signs 
are that it will be regarded with a greater amount of 
favour. 



Economic Qualities. — The Landhen s a small- 
bodied fowl, lacking in flesh qualities, moderate as a 
layer, especially in winter, and producing small-sized 
eggs, but very hardy, and the chickens precocious. By 
selection it has considerably improved both in the 
number and size of eggs. They are excellent foragers 
and small eaters. 

Description. — The body is short and broad, both 
in breast and stern ; back sloping well to taU ; wings 
smaU and carried well up ; neck medium length, very 
thick ; head of medium size, with strong beak, dark in 
colour ; comb single, upright, moderate in size, with 
four to six serrations, well over the neck, but not 
curved ; wattles good size and rounded ; earlobe white ; 
legs stout and short, dark grey in colour ; tail full in cook, 
with large sickles ; colour of breast, wings, and tail, 
black ; back dark red ; neck-hackles bright red in cock ; 
in hen, breast salmon, back brown with dark markings, 
neck-hackle straw with dark markings. Weight: males, 
4 to 4| pounds ; females, 3 to 3J pounds. 



CHAPTER XII 



AMEBIC AN EACES OF FOWLS 



^^ 



Dominique 
Plymouth Rocl< 

"7"H1LST the Western Hemisphere has given us 
the turkey and one race of ducks, it owes 
the fowl to Europe, from which the early 
settlers obtained specimens soon after they had fixed 
their habitations in the New World. Probably the 
first importations were of Game fowls, which by their 
pugnacious nature would be specially capable of self- 
defence, and fall lq with the humour of the pioneers. 
As to that, however, we have very Uttle information. 
But the development of poultry-breeding as we now 
know it would scarcely be found until the question of 
food-supply became pressing, and men were fixed in 
their habitations. For a considerable period, as in 
Europe, little attention was paid to breeds, but in the 
first halt of last century attempts were made to secure 
types specially adapted to American conditions, and to 
introduce races unknown in the Old Country. It has 
previously been seen that the Shanghai and the 
Leghorn, or Italian fowl, were transported direct from 
Asia and Europe respectively to America, and were 
unknown in Britain until they had been bred for 
several years across the Atlantic. These, however, 
were not enough, and ere long special breeds were 
produced, built upon lines suitable to the cUmate and 
conditions, and meeting the ideals of breeders. Briefly 
stated, they largely followed the Asiatic type — that is, 
large in body, hardy, with yellow skin and legs, and 
layers of tinted-shelled eggs, but clean in the leg and 
more active in habit of body than the Cochin and 
the Brahma. American ideals have differed distinctly 
from European, in that for table purposes yellow flesh 
a,nd skin are preferred, whilst we regard as finer in 
flavour the white-fleshed races. Such a fact should 
be kept in view when considering those breeds to 
which the name ' American ' is given. That these 
have proved most valuable additions to our stock is 
unquesticfnable, and their wide distribution and uni- 
versal recognition is a great tribute to American 
breeders, who have ever kept prominently forward the 
general economic qualities and not exaggerated special 



Wyandotte 
Rhode Island Red 

points to the extent met with in Britain. Whether 
that will be so in the future remains to be seen, for 
present signs are in the direction of an exaltation of 
fancy points, which would be regrettable. 

DOMINIQUE. 

NoJiENCLATUBE : Enc/lish, FrencTi, Dutch, Dominique ; 

German, Dominikauer ; Danish, Dominikanere ; 

Spanish, Dominicana. 
Vakiety: One. 

Classification : General Purpose. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : xellow. 
CoLOUE of Legs : Yellow. 
CoLODE OF Egg-shells : Tinted. 

This breed is not much found in America at the 
present time, consequent upon the fact that its place 
has been taken by the Plymouth Rock, in the produc- 
tion of which it laad considerable influence. Our notes 
respecting it wUl therefore be brief. 

Origin. — ^We have been unable to discover any 
definite evidence as to the origin of the Dominique. 
In one work* it is stated that 'this old-fashioned 
breed is said to have been brought over by the early 
Puritans,' but no proof in support of the statement is 
given. 

History. — Specimens of the Dominique appear to 
have been bred for a long time, and as much as 100 
years is named. Prior to the introduction of the Ply- 
mouth Eook it was steadily increasing in favour in 
New England, but from that time onwards the number 
kept has decreased, and although it is still included in 
the Standard issued by the American Poultry Associa- 
tion, few specimens are met with. 

Economic Qualities. — They are said to be very 
hardy, are good layers, and make reliable sitters and 
mothers ; for table purposes the flesh is fairly well 
distributed, and has the yellowish tinge preferred on 
the American market. 



' 'Profits in Poultry' (New York, 1S86), p. 172. 
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Description. — The body is broad and deep, and 
the breast full, standing upon strong legs of medium 
length ; the neck is of medium length, well arched, 
and covered with an abundant hackle ; the head is 
medium in size, surmounted by a large rose comb, 
firmly placed, square in front, well covered with small 
spikes on top, and terminating in a spike behind, the 
point turning slightly upwards ; the comb, face, wattles, 
and earlobes are bright red, the eye bright bay ; the 
body colour of plumage is greyish-white, each feather 
regularly crossed with parallel bars of blue-black ; the 
legs and feet are yellow. Weight : males, 7-J- to 8^ 
pounds ; females, 5J to 6i pounds. 

PLYMOUTH BOOK. 

NoHENCLATUBE : The term ' Plymoutli Book ' 

is adopted in all countries. 
Vakieties : Barred, White, Black, Buff. 
Classification: General Purpose. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : Yellow. 
CoLouB of Legs : Yellow. 
Colour of Egg-shells : Brown. 

Origin. — It is commonly accepted that the Plymouth 
Eock as known to-day originated in a cross between 
the American Dominique and the Black Cochin or 
Java, for in regard to the latter it would appear that 
the term ' Java ' was applied equally to the Cochin. But 
later investigations indicate that the influences were 
much wider, and that four lines of breeding were 
followed. If that is correct, and there is much weight 
behind the statement, we have an explanation of the 
great variations of type which have marked the breed. 
It is stated that these four crosses were united about 
the year 1878, producing the modern fowl known under 
the above name. The origin would appear to be 
described by the following tables of descent : 



In this case we might expect that the single comb 
would be clearly defined, and, whilst retaining the 
shape of body and colour of legs and flesh of the 
Cochin, there would be a tendency to barred markmg 
in the plumage. 



"White Brahma 
I 



Black Java 

I 



Asiatic (? Cochin) 



Plymouth Rock, No. 1. 

The White Brahmas, or Birmingham Whites, as they 
are called by Mr. I. K. Pelch, were probably birds of a 
Brahma type, white in plumage, with slightly feathered 
legs. 



Dominique Coloured Male 



Black Java (or Cochin) 



Plymouth Rock, No. 3. 



PlymouthRock, No. 3 



Dark Brahma Hen 

I 



Plymouth Rock, No. 4 (Drake). 

The colour and type was finally fixed by in-breeding 
members of the last-named family and the introduc- 
tion of Bock No. 1, thus producing the famous Essex 
strain, which from 1878 onwards carried all before 
them, as shown in the full table of descent. 



Plymouth Rock, No. 2. 

It is evident that the male was not a rose-combed 
Dominique, and that the hens were of the Cochin type, 
as they had feathered legs. 

Minorca Cochin Cross 

L I 

Plymouth Rock, No. 1 

I 



Black Java 


Asiatic (Cochin) 

1 


White Brahma 

1 




Minorca 
1 








Cochin Cross 

! 


No. 1 

1 












No. 3 




Dark Brahma 

1 






Nc 


). 4 

1 




1 
Plymouth Rock. 





The above remarks apply to the Barred variety, from 
which the Whites and the Blacks are sports, but which 
— the fornaer especially — have been improved by careful 
selection. 

Buffs have no relationship with the Barred Eocks, 
as they do not descend from them. But the plasticity 
of the domestic fowl is here shown by the way in which 
these birds, without a trace of the Eock blood, have 
been moulded to Eock character. From records avail- 
able it is evident that the Leghorn, Cochin, and 
Brahma have all been employed, and the following 
tablewill show the descent : 



Buff Leghorn 



Buff Cochin 
^1 



Light Brahma 



I 



Buff Rook. ' 

At first the Leghorn and Cochin influence was very 
manifest, but these special tendencies have largely 
been bred out. These remarks apply to American 
Buff Eocks rather than to English. Many Buff Eocks, 
so-called on this side, are yellow-legged Buff Orping- 
tons, and birds bred from the same stock have been 
sold as of both breeds. If white-legged they were called 
Buff Orpingtons; if yellow-legged, Buff Eocks. A large 
proportion of English Buff Eocks have oiiginated in 
this manner. One strain of American Buff Books is 
largely composed of single-comb Ehode Island Beds, 
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They have been bred to Rook type, and by careful 
selection and breeding for fine buff colour have become 
Buff Plymouth Rocks in shape and general character. 

History. — A fowl to which the name Plymouth 
Rock was given was introduced about 1849 by Dr. J. C. 
Bennett, and was composed of Cochin, Dorking, Malay, 
and Wild Indian blood, but it soon passed into oblivion. 
The present stocli have no relationship or connection 
with it. The first specimens of No. 1 type, as above, 
were exhibited by Mr. D. A. Upham, of Wilsonville, Con- 
necticut, at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, in 1869. 
They were originated 
by a Mr. Joseph 
Spaulding, of Putnam, 
Connecticut. Much in- 
terest was manifested 
in them, and led to the 
steps which ultimated 
in the Essex strain nine 
years later. From the 
first they caught on 
both with exhibitors 
and practical poultry- 
keepers. Something 
must be allowed for the 
fact that the breed was 
an undoubted Ameri- 
can production. It is 
not too much to say 
that the great develop- 
ment of the poultry 
industry in America 
owed much to this 
breed. The Whites 
were introduced about 
1880, and the Buffs 
were admitted to the 
Standard in 1893. 

Barred Rocks were 
introduced into Britain 
in 1879, and they 




speedily won a wide- 
spread popularity. For 
some years at exhibi- 
tions classes of Rocks were by far the largest, and 
competition was very keen indeed. The rewards of 
successful breeding were great, as high prices were 
reahzed for first-class specimens. Breeders had no 
easy task, as the difficulty of securing first-class 
specimens was enormous, due to the great diversity 
of the progeny. As one breeder stated nearly twenty 
years ago, he did not expect to obtain more than 2 or 3 
per cent, of his chickens fit for the show-pen. But it 
was not only among exhibitors that the breed secured 
favour. Its undoubted economic qualities caused it to 



Fig. 58. — Barbed Plymouth Rock Cock. 
Bred by If. E. Briant, Waltliam, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 



be spread very widely throughout the kingdom and 
on the Continent, and until the advent of the Buff 
Orpington its influence was more in evidence as a 
farmers' fowl than any other. Its position, both 
for utility and exhibition purposes, has lately been 
challenged, but it is a fowl which yet retains a high 
position. 

Economic Qualities. — Much of the popularity of 
the Plymouth Rock has been due to their vigour of 
constitution and adaptability to almost all conditions. 

Whilst they are essen- 
tially farmers' fowls, 
by reason of their 
activity and foraging 
instincts, and ability 
to withstand even the 
more exposed situa- 
tions, they thrive excel- 
lently in confinement. 
They are large in body, 
and, as was said to us 
in their favour soon 
after their introduc- 
tion, they both look 
and carve well where 
the number of eaters 
round the table is by 
no means small. The 
chickens are quick 
growers for a General 
Purpose breed, and can 
be reared to a killing 
age in about fifteen 
weeks, which is much 
more rapid than is 
usual with fowls of the 
same class. In Euro- 
pean markets the Ply- 
mouth Rockcaimot be 
regarded among high- 
class poultry, as they 
are too heavy in bone, 
and the flesh, whilst 
well distributed and 
fairly good in quantity 
and quality, is yellow, as is the skin. The last-named 
featiu'e is one great recommendation in America, where 
broilers are preferred so tinted, and for that trade the 
Plymouth Rock is largely bred, producing plump birds 
about 2J pounds in weight in nine to twelve weeks. 
Even in Europe it has been proved that the breed 
fattens well, and that the creamy or orange tinge in 
the flesh can be greatly minimized if milk is freely 
used. In what may be termed the second-class markets 
they occupy a good position, and they have been largely 
used for crossing purposes. As layers they are decidedly 
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above the average of the heavier breeds, more especially 
in winter, and the eggs, which are of a fair size, are 
deeply-tinted in shell — a great recommendation with 
both traders and consumers. They make reliable 
sitters and mothers ; in fact, the chief complaint made 
respecting them is that they are too prone to maternal 
duties, though we fail to see that this is to be any 
serious drawback, and it can be altered by selection of 
eggs for hatching from hens in which the brooding 
instinct is less highly developed. The tendency to 
exalt too highly markings in the Barred variety, more 
especially in hens, is to be deprecated, as that is calcu- 
lated to weaken the 
economic qualities. 

Description. — 

The Plymouth Eock 
is a large, deep-bodied 
fowl, squarely built, 
and yet with a com- 
pact appearance, due 
to the absence of 
leg, foot, and hook 
feathering; the breast 
is fairly prominent, 
medium in length, 
and well rounded ; 
the back is broad, 
short, and rising up 
to the head and tail ; 
the neck is strong and 
thick, well arched, 
and thickly covered 
with hackle ; the 
head is medium in 
size and length, the 
face, comb, wattles, 
and earlobes crimson- 
red, and the eyes full, 
with a bright bay iris ; 
the comb is single, 
small medium in 
size, straight, and 
carried upright, with even serrations ; the wattles are 
of smallish size ; the thighs are short and wide apart ; 
the legs are stout, strong, and firmly set, and are yellow 
in colour, as are the feet, with four toes, but entirely 
free from feathers; the wings are small and carried 
close, and the tail is small and short, with absence of 
curved sickle feathers in the cock. The whole appear- 
ance of the bird is that of a large, well developed and 
proportioned fowl, with strong bone and good frame, 
but compact and close-feathered. Weight : males, 8 to 
11 pounds ; females, 7 to 10 pounds. 

Varieties. — "When first introduced there was only 
one variety, that which is called the Barred Plymouth 




Fig. 59. — Barred Plymouth Eock Pullet. 
Bred hy G. H. Latham, Lancaster, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 



Eock, but the number has since been largely in- 
creased. 

Barred (Figs. 58 and 59). — The original type was 
what is now known as the Barred variety. The 
meaning of that term (which is an American one) is 
that the ground colour of the feathers has bars directly 
across. Such marking is by no means peculiar to 
Plymouth Books, but it differs considerably. When 
this breed was first introduced the bars were broad 
and a little indistinct, yet at the same time they gave 
that cuckoo appearance which is characteristic of the 
variety, and this form of barring is still maintained 

in America. Our 
breeders, however, 
used to the narrower 
bars in the marking 
of such varieties as 
the Pencilled Ham- 
burghs, have un- 
doubtedly made the 
bars sharper, and in 
some way tended to 
change the plumage 
of the fowls. Happily, 
however, there has 
been a reaction 
against this extreme 
change, and it is now 
recognised that the 
appearance should be 
somewhat broad, and 
breeders will wisely 
adhere to this class of 
marking. It must be 
remembered that the 
Plymouth Eock is not 
what is commonly 
called a pencilled 
fowl. One peculiarity 
in the breed is that 
the marking is, or 
should be, the same 
all over the body 
in both sexes. It is here where the difficulty is met 
with in breeding. 

The tendency in all varieties of poultry, more especi- 
ally in the males, is towards variation ; for instance, 
blackness in the tail, deeper marking in the breast, and 
to a lesser extent upon the back, whilst wings and the 
hackles generally have an inclination towards lighter 
marking. To maintain, therefore, the even colour 
throughout is by no means easy, and in this direction the 
difficulty of the breeder generally arises. It is certainly 
a tribute to the influence of skill in selection that so 
many Plymouth Eocks have been met with even in 
colour. At the same time, however, it is well to 
remember that, although not so much so as formerly, 
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■wherever a coloured variety is thus antagonistic to 
the general tendency there must be a goodly number 
of inferior specimens so far as the plumage is con- 
cerned, which is certainly true in the case of Plymouth 
Eocks. 

Breeders find that the variations are considerable. 
In some cases the birds come far too light, with 
either failure of bars or too narrow bars. In other 
cases they come much too dark from the reverse 
influence, and Blacks and Whites respectively have 
been produced in that way. Breeding, however, and 
careful selection tend to reduce the number of failures 
so far as colour is 

concerned. There is ■ ' ■;.,">, 

another point in 
which the Plymouth 
Eock differs distinctly 
from, say, the Pen- 
cilled Hamburgh, 
namely, that the bar 
colour runs into the 
ground colour gradu- 
ally, and not with the 
sharpness which is 
characteristic of pen- 
cilling. 

With regard to the 
colour of the plumage, 
the ground of the 
feathers (in this 
country, at any rate) 
is usually accepted as 
greyish-white, with 
the grey very dis- 
tinctly Lq evidence. 
If the ground were 
pure white the ap- 
pearance of the bird 
w ould be very 
different from what 
it is, making the 
difference between a 
good - looking fowl 
and one that is 
medium in quality. Some of the earlier birds showed 
the white ground very distinctly ; and, of course, there 
are plenty bred in this country that are now the same, 
but they have not the pleasing appearance which is 
given when the colour is greyer. The markings in 
the English Standard are said to be bluish- black, 
whereas in the American they are dark blue, and, 
from what we have seen, the transatlantic fowls have 
a distinctly greater contrast between the ground and 
bar colours than in any English varieties ; in fact, it 
is this which largely explains the whiter ground 
appearance of the American fowls. 

There can be no question that since the introduction 




Fig. 60. 
Bred by H. W. 



of the Plymouth Book into this country it has greatly 
improved in appearance. At first the specimens were 
decidedly homely, but with the improvement of colour 
and evenness of marking the bird has now a striking 
look, which was not seen in the early days. Whether 
this improvement in colour has in all cases been for 
the economic benefit of the breed is questionable. 
Some breeders disregard all such questions as econo- 
mics, and in their haste to secure better external 
characteristics they sacrifice that which is of greater 
value. We are inclined to think, however, that this 
has taken place in the Plymouth Eock perhaps less 

than in most breeds ; 
and it is for that 
reason that the Eock 
is yet found one of 
the most valuable 
breeds for utility 
purposes, but, also, 
from the fact that 
during thelast twenty 
years it has been 
more and more im- 
pressed upon the 
minds of breeders 
that in order to main- 
tain the position of 
any variety of fowls 
it is necessary to keep 
in view economic pro- 
perties, less harm has 
been done than might 
otherwise have been 
the ease. 

White (Fig. 60). — 
The White Eock has 
not won any consider- 
able popularity in this 
country. It is a very 
strange study, and 
one which presents 
difiiculties, why cer- 
tain fowls become 
great favourites and 
are widely spread, whilst others which appear to have 
equal qualities never seem to gain that measure of 
favour which is so desirable. There are two or three 
white varieties of fowls which are amongst the most 
popular, but this is not true of the White Plymouth 
Eock. This breed is a sport from the Barred variety. 
It is easily seen that a failure of pigment, so far as 
the black marks are concerned, would yield white- 
plumaged fowls, and wherever we have the mixed 
marking, which is sometimes known by the term 
' Cuckoo,' there will occasionally be specimens which 
either show pure white on the one hand, or are 
entirely black. It is in this way that many of the 



AYniTE Plymouth Eock Cock. 
Oracca, Ilifffjanum, Connecticut^ U.S.A. 
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varieties have been secured, and the tendency to 
variation is very great in every kind of poultry. The 
White Plymouth Eoek has now been bred for nearly 
twenty years, and may be taken as well fixed. In the 
early days there was a strong tendency to reversion, 
and many of the White Plymouth Bocks came with 
black feathers, more or less numerous, but fewer 
of these sports are now seen. So far as we can learn, 
the White Plymouth Rock is quite equal to the 
Barred in all economic qualities, and the external char- 
acters are entirely 
the same, with the 
one exception of the 
plumage. Some of 
those who breed the 
White Plymouth 
Bock have declared 
it to be one of the 
best egg-producers of 
the family. This, 
however, is merely a 
matter of opinion, 

upon which there is 

no definite testi- 
mony. One can quite 

reahze that in a sport 

there will be a mea- 
sure of greater vigour 

than in a perfectly 

pure variety, because 

that sport would 

seem an expression 

of striving for some 

more remote type, 

and thus indicates 

that certain dormant 

factors are exerting 

their influence. 
Black. — The Black 

Plymouth Eock is 

very little met with, 

and its nearness in 

type to another breed, 

which also upon this 

side is scarcely seen 

— namely, the Black 

Java — means there 



is great probability that in some cases these two 
varieties have been taken one from the other. We 
have never yet seen a, Black Plymouth Bock whose 
plumage had that sheen which is so desirable, and in 
the majority of cases they were a little bit duU in 
colour. 

Buff (Figs. 61 and 62). — With the fad evident during 
the last few years, both in America and England, it is not 
surprising that birds with buff-coloured plumage have 
spread into several varieties, especially those which 



were likely to become popular. We have, therefore, 
what is called the Buff Plymouth Eoek, though the 
peculiarity of this is that birds may be Buff Plymouth 
Bocks or Buff Orpingtons in accordance with the 
colour of the legs and flesh. This is a very unsatis- 
factory state of things, but it is none the less true that 
many breeders say that they find a considerable 
number of their Buff Orpington chickens come with 
yellow legs and flesh, and it they have a good colour 
of plumage they can scarcely be recognised as in any 

sense different from 
the Plymouth Eock. 
Thus the breeder of 
Buff Orpingtons in 
whose strain there 
is a considerable 
amount of yellow 
blood has two strings 
to his bow, and he 
can sell either one or 
other race in accord- 
ance with the colour 
of the flesh and legs. 
In process of time 
this matter will un- 
doubtedlyright itself, 
but it shows how 
intermixed breeding 
undoubtedly is. A 
true Orpington could 
hardly be mistaken 
for a PlymouthEoek, 
and vice versa, but it 
is the want of charac- 
ter and of fixity and 
the exaltation of one 
or two minor points 
which lead to this 
confusion. There are 
strains of Buff Ply- 
mouth Bocks which 
never produce Buff 
Orpingtons, and from 
what we can learn 
birds that have been 
bredforafew genera- 
tions upon the Ply- 
mouth Eock type do not produce white-legged birds 
at all. Hence the danger is not from the intro- 
duction of the Plymouth Bock into the Orpington, 
but from the introduction of the Orpington into 
the Plymouth Book. It would appear that the breed- 
ing of Buff Plymouth Eocks is more easy than the 
breeding of Buff Orpingtons, for the reason that the 
flesh and legs of the former are more in keeping with 
the plumage than is the case in the latter. There 
can be no doubt that, as a rule, the colour of the 




Fig. 61. — Buff Plymouth Eock Cock. 
JSred at CoverdaZe Poultry Farm, Keene, N.H., U.S.A. 
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plumage in the Buff Plymouth Book is more even and 
richer than in the other variety. What is chiefly to be 
avoided is that patchiness or mealiness which more or 
less characterizes all bufif breeds of poultry. Breeders 
of this variety state that for winter egg production it is 
one of the best breeds 
known, and there is 
considerable truth in 
this statement. The 
birds are large and 
handsome in appear- 
ance, and the un- 
doubted infusion of 
Cochin blood has 
given a \-igour of 
constitution which is 
very desirable. It is 
generally admitted 
that the colour of the 
plumage is largely 
owing to Buff Cochin 
influence, and those 
who have studied the 
different races of 
poultry will be. able 
to realize this fact. 
The influence, how- 
ever, seems to be 
largely bred out, be- 
cause there is no 
very great tendency 
in the Buff Ply- 
mouth Bock towards 
feathered legs, and 
we all know that the 
Buff Cochin has very 
heavy feathering on 
the legs and shanks. 

WYANDOTTE. 




Origin.— When first introduced there was only 
one variety, the Silver, and the primary idea was not 
in the direction which was attained, but rather to pro- 
duce an improved Cocliin Bantam, to which end a 
Sebright Bantam was crossed with a Cochin hen. 

TheBantamideahad 
to be given up, as 
there was too much 
in the way of size 
to be got rid of, 
and they were called 
Sebright Cochins. 
The following ac- 
coimt will describe 
some of the diffi- 
culties to be met 
with in the evolution 
of a new breed :* 

' It was, without 
doubt, the intention 
with the first cross 
to produce an im- 
proved Cochin Ban- 
tam, the cross being 
a Sebright Bantam 
cock and a Cochin 
hen. When the size 
proved too large they 
wereofferedandillus- 
trated as Sebright 
Cochins. This sug- 
gested the cross of 
Silver - spangled 
Hamburghs with 
BuffCochms. These 
two crosses, mingled 
with another cross, 
a half of Buder and 
Cochin hen, became 



Fig. 62. — Bdff Plymouth Bock Pullet. 
Bred by F. C. Shepherd, Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 



Nomenclature : The term ' Wyandotte ' is used 

in all countries. 
Vaeieties : Silver, Gold, White, Black, Buff, 

Partridge, Silver-pencilled, Buff-laced. 
Classification : General Purpose. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : Pale yellow. 
Colour of Legs ; Yellow. 
Colour of Egg-shells: Tinted, varying from 

buff to brown. 

The useful properties of the Plymouth Bock, first, as 
it was, of the purely American varieties to command 
widespread favour, predisposed poultry-keepers to 
accept the Wyandotte when introduced about thirty 
years ago. But its plumage, entirely novel among 
the larger races, was also a recommendation. At first 
progress was slow, but afterwards at a greater rate. 
But for the fact that the eggs produced by the earlier 
Wyandotte varieties are small we believe it would 
command a much wider adoption. 



the blood mixture of the early birds offered to the 
American Poultry Association as American Sebrights. 
Their friends could not agree as to the comb being so 
suggestive of an American Bantam ; the request was 
refused, and the matter referred back to a committee. 
About the same time a cross of a Silver Hamburgh with 
a Dark Brahma hen produced a still more desirable 
type, having pea combs. Mr. Kidder, of Northampton, 
contended earnestly for this characteristic being ac- 
cepted as the regulation. But these crosses, while 
being bred by themselves, presented troublesome 
features of both feathered and smooth legs, single 
and rose, also pea and rose, combs. The best birds 
were called Eurekas. When these two wings, or 
original crosses, were brought together, more uniform 
specimens were produced, the Hamburgh blood being 
in the greater proportion. The combs, in the majority 

• 'The Wyandotte Fowl' (Albany, New York, U.S.A., 
1834), pp. 5, 6. 
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of cases, assumed a more rose appearance, though 
smaller and closer to the head ; the feathers disappeared 
from the legs, yet the golden colour of skin and legs 
remained. The males, in colour, reverted strongly 
to Dark Brahma, and the females gave evidence 
of their Hamburgh ancestry by presenting a laced 



Prom which it wiU be seen that the Asiatic influence 
accounts for three-fifths of the breed. 

The exact origin of the Golden Wyandotte is difficult 
to trace, as there is a great lack of direct evidence. 
Of the earlier specimens it is stated that Silver "Wyan- 
dottes were crossed with Partridge Cochins, Golden- 




FlG. 63. — SiLVEE WyANDOTTES. 



plumage.' So far as can be traced, the following is the spangled Hamburghs, or Brown Leghorns, but that 
descent of the Silver Wyandotte : the most successful strain was evolved as follows : 



Sebright 
Bantam 



Cocliin 



Silver-spangled 
Hamburgh 



Bnff 
Cochin 



Silver-spangled 
Hamburgh 



Dark 
Brahma 



American Sebright 



Eureka 
I 



Silver 'Wyandotte. 



Rhode Island Red 
I 



Silver Wyandotte 

Silver Wyandotte 



Golden Wyandotte. 

The descent of the Silver Wyandotte is shown in 
the previous table, and need not be introduced to 
comphcate the above. But we have always felt 
that the Golden Wyandotte shows signs of othter 
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influences, and that at least Partridge Cochin and 
Golden-spangled Hamburgh blood are present, though 
we cannot tabulate them. 

White Wyandottes and Black Wyandottes are sports 
from the SUvers, fixed by careful selection. 

In the Golden "Wyandotte, and to a lesser extent in 
the Whites, was found a distinct tendency to buff colora- 
tion, but the process of elimination would be slow, and 
hence alien blood was introduced by means of the Buff 
Cochin, which explains the inclination to leg feather- 
ing frequently met with. 

Below we give the table of descent of Buff Wyan- 
dottes : 



Golden Creamy-white Golden Creamy-white 
Wyandotte Wyandotte Wyandotte Wyandotte 
I ^1 I __ I 



Buff 
Cochin 



Golden 

Wyandotte 

I 



BufE Golden 
Cochin Wyandotte 

I ^1 



Buff Cochin 
I 



Buff Wyandotte. 

By this it is shown that on the male line of descent 
first a Buff Cochin cock was mated with a Golden 
Wyandotte hen; that a Golden Wyandotte cock was 
mated with a Creamy-white Wyandotte hen, and one 
of the cockerels produced by this cross was mated with 
Buff Cochin hens ; and that the hens from the latter 
were mated with a cockerel from the first cross, and 
from this mating came the cock which was the father 
of the first Buff Wyandottes. On the female side, first 
a Golden Wyandotte cock was mated with Creamy- 
white Wyandotte hens, and the pullets so produced 
mated with a Golden Wyandotte cock ; a cockerel 
from this mating was crossed with Buff Cochin hens, 
and the hens obtained became the mothers of the first 
Buff Wyandottes. 

Thus the great-grandsire and great-grandam on the 
male side were Buff Cochins, and the grandam on 
the female side also. Whilst the above statement 
appears to be correct in respect to some strains, it 
does not apply to aU. Mr. A. F. Hunter writes : ' The 
American Buff Wyandottes are largely from Ehode 
Island Bed stock. It is accepted over here that the 
Ehode Island Reds were used largely in making both 
Buff Wyandottes and Plymouth Books, and I have 
been assured by Mr. E. G. Buffington, the well- 
known judge, that there was Uttle out-crossing to 
get the buff colour for the earlier Buff Eocks and 
Wyandottes — ^that they were nearly pure Ehode Island 
Eeds.' 

The Partridge Wyandotte owes its origin both to the 
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Cochin and the Hamburgh, as is seen in the table of 
descent ; in colour it resembles the Partridge Cochin : 



Golden Wyandotte 



Golden Wyandotte 



Partridge Cochin 



Partridge Cochin 



Gold-pencilled 
Hamburgh 



Partridge Wyandotte. 

In this case the evidence of evolution is not clear 
as the final introduction of Partridge Cochin and of 
Hamburgh blood respectively is recorded, but without 
exactness. 

Silver-pencilled Wyandottes have been bred with 
the plumage of the Dark Brahma, a type neglected 
of late. As a consequence we have the influence of 
that breed, as seen below : 



Dark Brahma Silver-pencilled Hamburgh 



Parti idge 
Wyandotte 

I 



Dark 

Brahma 



Silver Wyandotte, 



Silver-pencilled Wyandotte. 



One of the latest Wyandottes to be introduced is that 
known as the Buff-laced, pretty for ornamental pur- 
poses, but that is all. It has been formed thus : 



Golden Wyandotte 



White-laced Buff 
Wyandotte (a sport) 

I 



Violette 
I 



Golden 
Wyandotte 

I 



Buff-laoed Wyandotte. 
The Violette is a fowl of which little is known. 

History. — At one time the SUver Wyandottes were 
designated by various names. They have been called 
Eureka, American Sebright, Hambletonian, Colum- 
bria, and Ambright, but finally the term Wyandotte 
was adopted. The Silvers were brought forward in the 
seventies of last century, the Golds early in the eighties ; 
the Whites were admitted to the American Standard 
in 1888, the Buffs and Partridge varieties were 
introduced about 1894, whilst the Silver-pencilled 
and the Buff-laoed are of later introduction. From 
the time the Silvers were brought before the Araerican 
public they commanded a considerable amount of 
attention, though they did not secure that wide popu- 
larity which was anticipated, due, doubtless, to the 
difficulty in breeding to the recognised type. The 
Golds have never caught on, and it was not until 
the advent of the Whites that the breed secured reoog- 
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nition as a valuable utility fowl. The excellent laying 
and table properties of that variety, combined with 
■the advantage accruing from a one-colour plumage, 
speedily won for it a leading position, and it now ranks 
in America as one of the three first fowls, so far as 
marked by popular favour, amongst practical poultry- 
keepers. 

Silver Wyandottes were first introduced into England 



The Whites were introduced in America by Mr. B. N. 
Briggs in 1885, and they have foimd a much wider 
circle of friends. They are extensively bred, more 
especially where the combination of egg production 
with meat qualities is desired. Amongst other varie- 
ties, the Bufis are the most promising at the present 
time, and they lay the largest eggs of all members of 
the breed. 




Fig. 64. — Golden Wyandotte Cock. 
Bred hy I. C. Keller, Prospect, Ohio, U.S.A. 



in 1881, and they soon began to win their way, chiefly 
because of their great prohficacy, more especially in 
winter, when eggs are so valuable. It is true that in 
point of size of egg there is much to be desired, but 
something has been done in the way of improvement. 
The eggs are nicely tinted in shell and of good quality. 
StiU, their position has not been so good as might have 
been the case otherwise. Neither Silvers or Golds have 
attained great popularity. 



Economic Qualities.— The Wyandotte has a 
strong look, which shows that it is built for work. It 
is active, an excellent forager, very tame and hardy, 
thriving well in exposed positions and on the heavier 
soils. The chickens mature well, and we have had 
cockerels weighing upwards of 3 pounds when twelve 
weeks old. The pullets commence laying, if bred at 
the right seasons of the year, when between five and 
six months old. Practically, their great value is as 
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winter egg-produoers, in which respect they stand out 
preeminent. The testimony which comes to us from 
all parts of the kingdom is that no breed can be relied 
upon for winter eggs to the same extent, and especially 
is this true of Golden and Buff Wyandottes. That is a 
great point in their favour, as the need for increasing 
our supply of eggs during the colder months of the 
year must be apparent to everyone. For table purposes 
colour of flesh varies somewhat. Silvers are good in 



below our market requirements. Buffs lay the largest 
egg of any of the varieties, and the Whites come 
next, as more attention appears to have been paid 
to this important point with those varieties — which are 
yet capable of improvement, however — than with the 
Silvers or the Golds, for which reason many who kept 
the latter by reason of the large number of eggs pro- 
duced have been compelled to give them up. An egg 
weighing under 2 ounces is unsaleable in the best trade 




Fig. 65.— Golden Wyandotte Pullet. 

Bredhyl. 0. Keller, Prospect, Ohio, U.S.A. 



this respect, the Whites better than either Silver or 
Golden, but all have yellowish meat. When in lean 
condition they do not carry much flesh, but we have 
found them fatten better than was at first thought 
likely, and the flesh whitens considerably, leaving only 
a creamy or golden tinge. As sitters and mothers 
they do not become broody early, but are faithful 
when engaged in that work. As already indicated, the 
great drawback to the breed is the small size of egg, 
which in the case of pullets especially are distinctly 



for breakfast purposes. Breeders can do much to 
improve the size of egg, but it needs persistent selec- 
tion of the larger-sized eggs for hatching, and the 
use of hens as breeding stock rather than of pullets. 
The colour of the shells varies considerably. Buffs, 
Whites, and Golds give the deepest tints. 

Upon European markets a yellow-fleshed fowl does 
not realize nearly so good a price, other things being 
equal, as one with white flesh. As a case in point, we 
recently placed upon the market two lots of chickens of 
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equalweights, and the white-fleshed realized sixpence to are moderately tight. There is an indication of the 

ninepence each more than the Wyandottes. In America Asiatic origin in the build, but it has not the Y-shape 

the reverse is the case, so that it is important to study suggested by the Brahma, Langshan, and even the 

these questions in relation to local conditions; but Plymouth Kock, inclining, however, to the Brahma type, 

with the exception named, that of size of egg, the although the absence of feathers on the legs and feet 




Fig. 66. — White Wyandottes. 

Bred by Mr. A. F. Hwnter, Sooth Natich, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

mr^osse! '' """^ °* *^' """^ "''^ ^'^"""^ ^°^'' """ ^""^ °^ ^""^^ ^^^' ^* ^ "^"'^^^ ^^ '^°^^ ^^""^y 1°°'^ 

w possess. jt jg ^gj.y ^gjj balanced andlgraoeful in carriage. The 

no=r.rir.+!«„ T ., -rrr . ^°^^ " ^^°^ ^^ BquoiB, the^bsck broad and short, 

shor^and cobbvT ''^^'^'^'' *^« 7r^°''f " ^"^ "^"^ "«^g ^^-Pl^ • t^^^ breast is full a^d wei 

short and cobby, compact m body, and the feathers rounded, and the keel, or breast-bone, fairly well defined- 
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the posterior part of the body is well developed, show- 
ing good egg qualities ; the wings are small and carried 
close to the body ; the neck is of medium length, 
fully covered with hackle, and well arched ; the head 
is short and broad, surnlounted by a rose comb peculiar 
to this breed, in that, whilst covered with rather blunt 
points on top, square in front and tapering behind, it 
follows the curve of the head, and is not flat. Many 
of the European Wyandottes are coarse in comb, which 
stands above the head and is flat on top, but that is 



in the hen the whole body is marked in the 
same way. In the cook the head and neck are silvery- 
white, except that the neck-hackle has a clear black 
stripe through the centre of each feather ; the saddle* 
hackle marked in the same manner ; the back and 
wing-bow are silvery-white ; the tail feathers, coverts, 
the thighs, and fluff are black. Evenness of marking 
is the great desideratum, but in that respect a great 
number of birds fail. The beak is horn colour, the 
shanks and feet bright yellow, and the eye bright bay. 




Fig. 67. — Silver-pencilled Wyandottes. 
Bred by John Wharton, Eames. 



not typicaJ ; these are coarse in flesh, and should 
be culled out 4 the wattles are small ; the comb, 
wattles, face, an-d earlobes are bright red ; the tail is 
wide and thick, but the sickle feathers in the cock are 
short ; the legs are of medium length, strong, but fine 
in bone, and the toes are four in number. Weight : 
males, 6J to 8 pounds ; females, 5^ to 7 pounds. 

Varieties — Silver (Fig. 63). — The body colour is 
«ilvery-white. In the cock the breast and under-parts 
iave each feather on the outer edge marked with jet- 



GoLD (Pigs. 64 and 65). — Marking as in the Silver, 
but the ground colour is of a rich golden-bay. Many 
of the earlier specimens were dull in the ground 
colour, which gave them a dowdy or dull appearance, 
and it is scarcely surprising that the efforts of breeders 
have been largely to secure greater brightness in the 
plumage, and sc long as economic quahties are not 
sacrificed such efforts are commendable. As a rule, 
the lacing is not very even, which is to be expected in 
fowls with that peculiarity of marking. 
White Pig. 66). — The plumage should be pure 

11 
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white, without any tendency to straw colour on the 
one hand or to albinoism on the other. The points 
chiefly to be avoided are coarseness in comb and a 
tendency to yellowness in the feathers. The beak is 
bright yellow. This variety is very handsome, more 
especially upon grass and among trees. 

Black. — Very few are seen, and birds are uncertain, 
as they are apt to have purple bars, especially in the 
neck-haokle, back, and wings. The beak is dark, and 
the legs and feet black, shading to willow, but the 
bottoms of the feet must be yellow. 

Buff. — As with all fowls having buff plumage, the 
colour question offers many difficulties, as there is 
always a tendency to unevenness and patchiness. On 
the one side many birds are reddish (which trait may 
be attributed to the Bhode Island Bed ancestry), and 
on the other many birds are very pale. Any shade can 
be accepted so long as it is even, from lemon buff to 
rich buff. Black in wings and tails is a very common 
fault, and in many cases the under colour is almost 
white. "Whilst, therefore, it is desirable to secure even- 
ness of tone, care is necessary that the undoubted good 
qualities of the variety are not sacrificed. 

Partridge. — For richness of colour this variety 
stands first among the Wyandottes. It is what is 
generally known as black-red — that is, in the cook the 
head, neck, back, and wings are rich orange or golden 
red, the neck-hackle striped with black, and the breast, 
fluff, and taU glossy metallic black ; the beak and toe- 
nails horn colour, and the legs and feet bright yellow. 

Silver- PENCILLED (Fig. 67). — In this variety the 
ground colour is sUvery-white, where in the Partridge 
we find orange or golden red, and the breast, etc., black. 

Buff-laced.— On the neck and saddle hackle the 
feathers have a white stripe down the centre, and on 
the breast and thighs in the cock each feather is laced 
with well-defined white lines ; the under colour and 
tail are white. 



BHODE ISLAND BED. 

NoMENCLATUBE : English, Bhode Island Red ; GermoM, 
Bhode Island Bote; Spanish, Bhode Island Bojo; 
StmgarioM, Bhode Island Barna. 

Variety Bose-combed, single-combed. 

Classification : General Purpose. 

CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : Yellow. 

CoLouE OF Leos and Feet : Yellow or reddish-yellow. 

Colour op Egg-shells: Deep brown . 

Origin. — This breed was the result of crossing by 
farmers living on the shores of the Narragansett Bay in 
New England, who had no idea of producing a new 
breed, but of securing strong, vigorous, and profitable 
fowls. Under these circumstances it is diflScult to 
trace the exact origin, but according to an article which 
appeared in an American journal * it is stated that the 
basis of the Bhode Island Bed was laid about fifty years 

* Commercial Poultry (New York, October 5, 1901), p. 18. 



ago, when some Bed (partridge ?) Cochins and Malays 
were introduced by sea-captains to Westport, Massachu- 
setts, and Little Compton, Bhode Island. The cross- 
ing of these on the ordinary fowl of the country, which 
at that period would appear to have been of a very 
ordinary character, gave a type of fowl which specially 
suited the conditions prevailing. Later on further 
crosses were made with Wyandottes and rose-combed 
Brown Leghorns, but at what stage it is difficult to 
say. The breed, however, owes its character to other 
crosses of the same blood, for Mr. H. S.Babcock.of Pro- 
vidence, Bhode Island, who has taken a great interest in 
the breed, writes : * ' A Mr. William Tripp, late of Little 
Compton, had a number of the old-fashioned Malay 
hens (buff). He got from a neighbour a rose-combed 
Brown Leghorn cockerel, and put with his Malay hens, 
and found the cross to be a most excellent one for eggs 
and market poultry. As long as he lived he bred them, 
selecting each year a buff rose-combed cockerel to 
breed from ; but still they came mixed, rose and single 
combs, and most of them showed the Leghorn mark- 
ings more or less, especially in hackles.' So far as can 
be told the descent of the Bhode Island Bed is as 
follows : 

Buff or Partridge Cochin Common Fowl 



Bose-combed 
Buff Leghorn 



I 



Malay 



Malay 
I 



Wyandotte 



Bhode Island Bed. 



It is apparent that the Asiatic blood predominates, and 
that the Malay has had considerable influence, further 
evidence of which is given below. 

History. — The following interesting letter, written 
by Mr. W. P. Shepherd, of South Swansea, Massachu- 
setts,tis worth reproduction : ' At one of the first exhibi- 
tions of the South Massachusetts Poultry Association, 
Mr. Jenney presented some buff birds for entry, a trio 
alive and a number dressed, saying that in his judgment 
they were the coming birds for both eggs and poultry. 
He was asked what they were called, and replied they 
had no name. Then someone suggested he should give 
them one. "Well," said he, "suppose we call them 
Bhode Island Beds.'' And so they were entered on the 
book by that name. That was in 1879 or 1880. . . . 
Their good qualities induced the poultrymen of Little 
Compton and Tiverton, Bhode Island, Westport and 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts, and other towns in the 
vicinity, to take hold of them and breed them in large 
quantities.' In the winter of 1891-1892 they were ex- 
hibited at Philadelphia under the name of Golden 

• Country Gentleman (Albauy, New York, November 26, 
1896), p. 911. 
+ Ihid. 
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Buffs, and as both single and rose-combed birds were 
bred, it is stated that they were exhibited both as Buff 
Plymouth Eocks and Buff Wyandottes, into the after- 
composition of which breeds it is stated that the Ehode 
Island Eed has largely entered. In 1888 a club was 
formed for the breed, and in 1901 a Standard was 
adopted by that club. The Ehode Island Eed has, up 
to the present, received a very small amount of atten- 
tion in Europe. 

Economic Qualities. — The breed is very hardy, 
which quality is greatlyin its favour, as itis thus suitable 
for the more exposed 
places and where land 
is heavy. It is said 
to be fairly quick in 
reaching maturity, 
and to make a well- 
fleshedj meaty fowl ; 
but the flesh is deep 
yellow, more like 
that of our Indian 
Game, as might be 
expected from its 
Malay parentage, to 
which may be attri- 
buted the deep tint 
of the egg-shell, for 
they are darker than 
any produced, except 
by Malay and Indian 
Game. It is reported 
to be a good layer, 
but in the absence 
of actual records we 
should imagine that 
it will not be very 
prolific, though the 
Wyandotte and Leg- 
horn blood in its com- 
position may have 
greatly improved this 
quaUty ; and as it is 
a medium-sized fowl 
we expect it will lay 

more eggs than if it were 3 or 4 pounds heavier, 
for we look to the smaller races to be better in this 
respect. It is an excellent sitter and mother, active, 
and a good forager. Taking it all round, the Ehode 
Island Eed appears to have great possibilities, and to be 
worthy the attention of practical poultry-keepers, espe- 
cially where a desire is manifested to secure greater 
colour in the shells of eggs, for which purpose it should 
be of service for direct or indirect crossiug. The 
secretary of the Ehode Island Beds Club says of 
the breed : 

' They make early broilers, excellent soft roasters at 
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Fig. 70. — Eose-combbd Ehode Islaud Eed Pullet, 
Bred by P. B. Parle, Heading, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 



four to six months, and the females hatched in the 
natural season lay at from twenty to twenty -four 
weeks from hatching. . They are very persistent year- 
round layers, eggs are large, mostly of a good reddish- 
brown colour, and they maintain this colour through- 
out the year. A dozen eggs selected for exhibition, no 
double yolks, weighed 34^ ounces, and by the case they 
averaged 25 to 28 ounces to the dozen.' 

Description. — For several years it was doubtful 
whether the Ehode Island Eed would be recognised as 
a separate breed. In fact, at one time, as we have 

seen, specimens were 
^, ., exhibited in the 

States as Buff Ply- 
mouth Eocks and 
Buff Wyandottes, 
and the want of a 
sufficiently distinct 
type was evident. 
In 1901 a Standard 
was adopted, which 
clearly gives it an 
individuality of its 
own. In that Stan- 
dard it was provided 
that the shape be 
distinctly American, 
by which is meant 
that it shall conform 
to the type of the 
SPlymouth Eock and 
the Wyandotte ; but 
the portraits of exist- 
ing birds show a good 
deal of Malay cha- 
racter, especially in 
the head and neck, 
as the breast is flatter 
and the body longer 
than in either of 
those breeds, more 
especially the Wyan- 
dotte. The keel is 
long, and carried 
well forward ; the comb and wattles of medium size, 
both single and rose being recognised, though there 
is a strong disposition to prefer the latter; the 
legs are stout, rather heavy in bone, medium in 
length, and free from feathers; but until the type 
is more firmly fixed many of the birds have feathered 
legs. It is in respect to coloration, however, that 
breed holds a special position. The aim is to 




the 



make it a, brilliant red throughout, with the excep- 
tion of tail and wing flights, which are black. We 
have no breed which is solid red, and the only one 
we have met with is the Eussian Orloff, of which 
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one variety is remarkable in this respect. The speci- 
mens we met with in Russia ui 1899 were brilliant 
dark red, almost mahogany, and burnished like copper. 
What has been accomplished in that country is within 
the power of breeders elsewhere, and would prove 
a great acquisition to our races of domestic poultry ; 
the tail is low, and the sickle feathers short ; the comb, 
wattles, face, and earlobes bright red ; the shanks and 



colour. Weight : males, 6 to 7^ pounds ; females, 4J 
to 6 pounds. The elimination of black in the body 
plumage, or of white feathers, will be the main objec- 
tive of breeders. 

Variety. — There is only one in all respects except 
comb, for we can scarcely at present divide it merely 
by reason of the single or rose comb respectively 



toes yellow, or reddish-yellow ; beak yellow or horn (Figs. 68-70). 



CHAPTER XIII 



EACES OF DOMESTIC DUCKS 



Rouen 

Duclair-Rouen 
Aylesbury 
Pekin 



Indian Runner 
Merchtem 
Blue Termonde 
Huttegem 
Blue Swedish 



Cayuga 
Russian 
Penguin 
Muscovy 



THE domesticated races of the genus Anas are 
to be met with in almost every part of the 
habitable globe where man has passed from 
the primitive to more settled conditions. There is a 
very large nmnber of varieties, differing greatly in 
size, shape, and colour of plumage, in some cases with 
wonderful brilliancy of feather marking. Many of 
these breeds, however, are small in size and purely 
ornamental, so that they do not enter into our present 
consideration, which is to deal with poultry of various 
kinds which, in one form or another, are domesticated 
and contribute to the food- supply of man. It is in- 
teresting to note that Europe, Asia, and America have 
each secured tame members of this species; but the 
greater number of our present races, if we include the 
ornamental varieties known to us, are Asiatic. In 
China duck-breeding has been carried on for centuries, 
and it is not improbable that further observations in 
that country would reveal many more types than those 
already recognised, as may also be the case in Siberia 
and Central Asia. The adaptabUity of the duck to 
change of environment, and the ease with which it 
can be domesticated, has led to its breeding in captivity 
at a. very early stage in the world's history. Below 
are given the most important members of this valuable 
species. 

BOUEN. 

NoMENCLATmtE : In all countries, Rouen ; except 

Dutch, Biouaan ; Spanish, Ruan. 
ViRrETY: One. 
Classification : Table. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : Dark yellow. 
CoLoOB OP Legs and Feet : Orange. 
Colour of Egg-sbellb : Pale green. 



colour of plumage. The evidence obtainable indicates 
that it is a native of France, although upon that point 
French writers do not make any special claim. M. 
Cornevin * says : 'If it is only probable, but not 
demonstrable, that this race was created in Nor- 
mandy, it is certain that in that region it is bred 
largely for sale in Paris and for exportation to England.' 
Our view is that coloured ducks have been bred in all 
parts of Europe, inclusive of the British Isles, but that 
this race was more carefully selected in Northern 
France, whence specimens were imported to Britain, for 
the improvement of coloured ducks for reasons which 
are now given. Moubray t says : ' The only variety 
of the common duck among us is the Bhone duck, 
imported from France, generally of a dark-coloured 
plumage, larger size, and supposed to improve our 
breed. They are of darker flesh and more savoury 
than the English duck, but somewhat coarse. Bhone 
ducks have been so constantly imported for a great 
number of years that they are very generally mixed 
with our native breed.' In the edition of the same 
work, revised by L. A. MeaU, published in 1854, it is 
stated that ' the Bouen variety is known by several 
names — as Bhone, from that department in France ; 
Bohan, after the Cardinal of that name ; and Boan, a 
word signifying (according to BaUey,) a bay, black, 
or sorrel colour, intermixed with grey, the derivation 
he gives being the French word rouen, which not 
inaptly describes the sfiades of brown and grey 
plumage in which ducks of this variety are almost 
uniformly clothed ; and will not this last at once ex- 
plain the origin of the name of Bouen, by which it is 
more correctly, or at least more generally, designated ? 

par Ch. Cornevin (Paris 



Origin. — There is practically no doubt that this * 'Les Oiaeaux de Basse-Cour,' 

variety of duck is the result of direct breeding from ■^^P?'r,PP\^''i^m ^- ,, -r, . „ , , ,. . 

+1, Tv/n J -ij J 1 I.- V -i T.1 11- t Practical Treatise,' by Bomngton Moubray, fifth edition 

the Mallard, or wild duck, which it resembles closely in (London, 1824), p. 34. 
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Although, from the fact of our receiving the principal 
supplies of this stock from France, many writers have 
supposed that its application is taken from the town of 
Rouen.' Dixon scarcely does justice to the subject, 
in that he says :* ' I am even uncharitable enough to 
suspect that incorrect names are purposely given to 
unusual varieties^by a few poultry merchants, in order 
to conceal the source from which they were originally 
derived. My notion is that the title Rouen and its 
aliases is only a trade name, intended to elevate the 
common sort into a choice and more marketable 
variety.' Wingfield and Johnson t show that a brown 
duck was common in the fifties of last century, perhaps 
owing something to the influences mentioned by 
Moubray earlier in the century, and that birds had 



French neighbours for their share in the modern Rouen, 
if not its actual creation. 

History. — From what has already been stated it 
can be assumed that the name Rouen has been given 
for at least seventy years, for Dickson says :* ' The 
tame variety most in request is the dark-coloured 
Rouen, or Rhone, duck, originally from France,' but it 
is equally probable that the designation is a variation 
of the last name. Its value was soon recognised as 
greater than that of the common brown duck, more 
especially as to size of body and brilliancy of plumage. 
It is equally true that it has attained its greatest 
perfection in Britain, where breeding is, generally 
speaking, on lines of greater fixity. To that extent the 




Fig. 71. — Rouen Ducks. 



been received from France, 
refers to importations in the forties, suggesting that the 
reason why Rouens were so common last century in 
the South of England was that they were brought over 
from France ' to the coast farms, either by fishermen, 
or, what is more probable, ty some of the numerous 
bands of smugglers that used to land and run their 
cargoes on many of the available places on the Sussex 
coast.' We may, therefore, fairly give credit to our 

* 'Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Eev. E. S. 
Dixon, M.A. (London, 1850), p. 134. 

t ' The Poultry Book,' by Wingfield and Johnson (London, 
1853), p. 291. 

t 'Our Poultry,' by Harrison Weir, F.E.H.S. (London, 
1902), p. 681. 



value of poultry exhibitions may be recognised, as they 
have led to the adoption of defined characters, and 
stimulated the improvement of the race in other 
directions. So far as we are aware, no importations 
have taken place from France for several decades. In 
fact, the best Rouens we have seen in Prance and 
other Continental countries were either imported from 
Britain or descendants of imported stock. Strange 
to say, within recent years the Rouen has lost ground, 
due to its slowness of growth and the fact that other 
races have more completely met the market require- 
ments. As a show duck it is facile pririceps. 

* ' Poultry,' by Walter B. Dickson (London 1838), p. 241. 
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Economic Qualities.— The Eouen duck in flesh 
qualities is the finest of all the domestic races, in that 
the meat is not only abundant, but fine in flavour, and 
decidedly fuller in quality than any other breed. The 
perfection of duck flesh is a well-grown Bouen duckling 
of five to six months in, say, September to November. 
But the chief and most profitable demand is for 
ducklings in the spring and early summer, for which 
purpose it is practically useless. Hence it is kept 
only to a limited extent by utility poultry-breeders, 
who must regard cost and returns. The production of 
autumn ducks is much more expensive than spring 
ducklings, due to the longer time they must be fed, and 
when we take into account that such a bird, weighing 
7 pounds, will sell for much less than a spring duckling 
of half the size, no further explanation need be given 
as to the reason why Rouens are so little kept. From 
the colour of the plumage, however, they will look well 
when white birds would soon become soiled. They 
are naturally hardy, thriving well where there is 
plenty of water and wood, are very tame, and attain a 
large size when fully grown, frequently reaching 
11 pounds in the male and 10 pounds in the female. 
The ducks are excellent layers of large-sized eggs, and 
if kept under natural conditions the eggs are usually 
very fertile. The youngsters can be easily reared, but, 
as we have already seen, are somewhat slow in growth. 
They are scarcely ready for fattening until sixteen 
weeks, and do not then lay on flesh nearly so well as 
is the case eight or ten weeks later, when they can be 
fatted up to 7 and 8 pounds, and even more. \V"e have 
seen eight-months-old ducks which scaled at 11 pounds, 
but that is exceptional. 

Descri pti o n (Fig. 71). — The Bouen is a big, massive 
bird, very long and wide in frame, deep from back to 
keel, and full in front, showing a broad, deep breast ; 
the back is long and broad ; wings large and powerful, 
carried well up, the ends resting on the stern ; the 
neck is long and very graceful, with a curve but not 
arched ; head massive and broad, with a long, wide, 
and flat beak, built in a direct line with the eye. It is 
bright green-yellow, with a black bean at the tip ; the 
eye is bold and full ; the tail is short, with stiff 
feathers, two or three of which are curled in the male ; 
the legs and feet are medium in length, very stout in 
bone, and set midway on the body, whilst the toes are 
straight and well webbed, and both are brick-red in 
colour ; the plumage is very brilliant indeed in the 
male during the breeding season, but afterwards 
changes to that of the female, as in the Mallard ; the 
head and neck are a rich green, below which is a clear, 
broad white band about 1 inch above the shoulders ; 
the breast is of a deep claret, forming a clear plate, but 
the flanks, stern, and abdomen are a blue French grey, 
the flanks and sides clearly marked with black, as are 
the small coverts of the wings ; the back and rump are 



a rich green-black, and the tail slaty-black ; the flight 
feathers of the wings are slaty-black with a brown 
tinge, and across the wings are broad purple bands, 
outside which are narrow bands of black, and then 
an outer bar of white. The female has a ground 
body colour of golden chestnut or brown, each 
feather pencilled with rich black, like chain armour ; 
the wing-bar is the same as in the male, and the head 
and neck a dark chestnut brown, the head showing a 
wide dark line from beak to neck ; the general appear- 
ance is of a large, massive, strong duck, deep in body 
and very long. Weight: males, 9 to 11 pounds; 
females, 8 to 10 pounds. 

French writers refer to a white Bouen, but we have 
no acquaintance with it. 



DUCLAIE-BOUEN. 

NoMENCLATUKE : Duolair, or Duclair-Eotien. 

Vaeiety: One. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLouK OF Legs and Feet : ReddiBh-brown. 

CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : White to pale green. 

Origin. — It is generally admitted that this breed 
originated in the lower regions of the river Seine, in 
Prance, but we have no evidence as to how it has been 
produced. It is parti-coloured, having some resem- 
blance to the Bouen ; but as brown ducks were common 
at one period all over Western Europe, it is probable 
that it has been selected therefrom. 

History. — Our first knowledge of the Duclair duck 
was obtained from an article which appeared in the 
Live Stock Journal* followed by others. From this 
information it was evident that the duck was exceed- 
ingly prolific and good in flesh qualities. Miss May 
Arnold, writing in the same journal, stated thatt it is 
' the remains of an old Norman duck, preserved by 
special circumstances from being crossed out by the 
wild duck into that duck which we have magnified into 
the EngUsh Eouen.' It has not been taken up for 
exhibition purposes, and therefore is not much known 
outside its own district, although it is found in other 
parts of France. 

Economic Qualities. — This duck is very quick 
in gro wth, in that respect quite equalling the Aylesbury, 
as ducklings are ready for killing by the time they are 
nine weeks old. The flesh is abundant and of good 
colour. They fatten very well indeed, and are very 
hardy, thriving in cold weather, as they are reared 
under rough conditions. The ducks are excellent 
layers, and reports have been published showing that, 
for practical purposes, they have proved most successful 
in the United Kingdom. 

* November 14, 1879, p. 401. 

t Live Stock Journal, October 8, 1880, p. 343. 
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Descri ption. — These birds are similar to the Eouen 
in shape, as is the body colour, except that it is less 
brilliant in hue ; but it has a white neck and breast, 
which gives it a distinctive character. The beak of the 
drake is dark green, and of the duck nearly black. The 
legs in both sexes are reddish-brown. Weight : males, 
8 to 9 pounds ; females, 7 to 8 pounds. 

AYLESBUEY. 

Nomenclature : In all couutries, Aylesbury. 

Vakiety : One. 

Classification : Table. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : White. 

Colour of Legs and Feet ; Bright Orange. 

Colour of Eggshells : White, or greemah-white. 

Origin. — "White ducks appear to have been known 
for centuries, and the fact that white-plumaged birds 
are occasionally produced by dark or rich hued races in 
our own day explains the origin of the Aylesbury. 
The most recent instance of this was given in the 
Standard, February 15, 1899, by Mr. John Titterton, 
who said : ' Five years ago Mr. Charles Ambrose^ of 
Ely, discovered two white ducklings in a brood of pure 
wild birds. These were caught and isolated, the result 
being that out of a team or flock of wild ducks every 
bird is now hatched pure white. Nothing can exceed 
the elegance of these birds, either in their movement 
on the water or in their flight, which, by the way, 
seems to be rather more c[uick than that of their 
darker- coloured progenitors.' Mr. Harrison Weir, 
F.E.H.S., as quoted in ' Our Poultry,' made further 
inquiries as to these birds, which, after several years of 
selection, bred almost entirely white ducklings; and 
from the fact, also, that the eggs were white, he came 
to the conclusion that it was in this way the Aylesbury 
was produced. The changes which distinguish the last- 
named breed, apart from coloration of plumage, from 
its wild ancestor are the result of breeding upon 
definite Unes, on changes of condition or of food. 
We need, therefore, look no further in respect to its 
origin. 

History. — Some of the older writers upon poultry 
termed this race the White English, but in the early part 
of last century the name Aylesbury was given, doubtless 
due to the fact that duck-breeding was extensively prac- 
tised in the vale of Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire, 
where the soU was and is specially suitable for this in- 
dustry, producing the finest specimens, and that the best 
ducklings came thence. The first reference which we 
have been able to trace where the name Aylesbury 
was given is in the work by Bonington Moubray, first 
published about 1815, in which he says : ' The English 
duck, particularly the white variety, and when they 
chance to have very light-coloured flesh, are never of so 
high and savoury flavour as the dark colours. . . . The 
White Aylesbury are a beautiful and ornamental stock, 



matching well in colour with the Embden geese. 
They are said to be early breeders.'* In Bees' 
' Cyclopa?dia,' published in 1819, there is a paragraph 
dealing with ducks, but this is chiefly as to the manage- 
ment, and does not treat upon the different breeds. 
However, in the early part of last century a variety was 
known as the Aylesbury, owing to the fact that at the 
period named this variety was kept to a large extent 
in the vale of Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire. Since 
that time the name has been universally adopted. 
The breed has proved one of the most valuable for 
early maturity, which explains its popularity, not only 
in this country, but elsewhere, whilst it has always had 
a strong clientele among exhibitors. About thirty 
years ago the appearances were that the race was 
losing both size and vigour, probably owing to the fact 
that nearly everyone obtained their stock birds from 
Buckinghamshire, and that in that county inbreeding 
was almost universal. Since that time the injury thus 
done has been overcome, for which we may thank an 
out-cross of Pekin blood, which has restored the 
virUity of the Aylesbury. At the same time much is 
owing to these birds being bred in many parts of the 
country, and thus the choice of stock is greatly 
increased. Mere change of conditions is in itself often 
beneficial. 

Economic Qualities.— For marketing purposes 
the Aylesbury stands easily at the head of domestic 
ducks, the reason for which is because of its rapid 
growth and early maturity. Ducklings can be pro- 
duced ready for killing within seven to nine weeks 
from the day of hatching, weighing from 4 to 5^ 
pounds. In fact, to be sold as ducklings and thus 
command the best price they must be marketed by the 
time they are nine weeks old, for then they begin to 
assume adult plumage. As the season when prices for 
these dainty birds rule high in the English markets is 
from February to June, quickness of growth is an 
important factor in respect to the profit attained, as 
the birds are heavy feeders. They are light in bone, 
and carry a considerable amount of white or creamy- 
white flesh, which is well placed on the breast. As 
layers they are excellent, and when bred at the right 
season commence production early, often in October or 
November. We have known flocks of Aylesbury 
ducks producing an average of 150 eggs in the course 
of twelve months, and trustworthy evidence is forth- 
coming of individual ducks laying between 80 and 90 
eggs without a break. They seldom sit, and are not 
much relied upon for that purpose. If one drake be 
kept with three ducks, or two drakes with five ducks, it 
will seldom be found that eggs are infertile, provided 
that they have plenty of water for swimming and a fair 
amount of liberty. Kept under proper conditions they 
are very hardy. As mature stock they do not attain 

* ' Practical Treatise,' by B. Moubray, p. 34. 
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the size, nor has their flesh the flavour, of the Bouen, 
but for the duckhng trade they have no rival. 

Description (Fig. 72). — In appearance the Ayles- 
bury is boat-shaped, in that the line of body is level 
with the ground, the legs being placed about midway 
between breast and stern. One of the characteristics 
of the Aylesbury is the dehcate colour of the bill and 
legs, the former being pinky or like flesh. It has been 
claimed that this delicate colour of the bill can only 
be obtained in the vale of Aylesbury. Undoubtedly it 



the size of the body in the Aylesbury, and also to 
deepen the keel. Up to a certain point this is bene- 
ficial, but at the present time there is a tendency to 
exaggerate, and some of the heavy-keeled birds have 
proved to be uncertain breeders. In weight the 
Aylesbury should be, for drakes, 9 to 10 pounds, and 
for ducks a pound lighter, though if the frame of 
the bird is large at the beginning of the breeding 
season, the birds will be none the worse if they each 
weigh a pound less. Of course, we should not breed from 
small birds, but mere weight is in itself a minor 




Fig. 72. — Aylesbuey Duck. 
Bred bi/ John Gillies, Chirnside, N.B. 



cannot be maintained upon strong soils, but wherever 
gravel is ahundant in the streams or bottoms of the 
ponds, there the same colour of bill can be secured as in 
the vale of Aylesbury. It may be thought that the colour 
of the bill is merely a. fancy point, but that is in- 
correct. Frequently these external characters are con- 
nected with economic qualities, and one of the results of 
our later study has been to show, to some extent at any 
rate, the correlation between characteristics and quali- 
ties. It is found that the colour of the bill indicates to 
a large extent the colour and quahty of the flesh. Of 
late years there has been rather a tendency to increase 



consideration. What we want is a strong, large frame. 
The plumage is pure white, and in this there must be 
no sign of yellowness. Some of the specimens ex- 
hibited are almost too white — that is, the plumage has a 
washed-out appearance. This is frequently due to the 
fact that the birds are kept under unnatural conditions 
and protected from sunlight. That plan, however, 
should only be carried out when birds are intended 
for exhibition, and even then we think that the slight 
bluish tinge which runs through white plumage when 
the white is a combination of colours rather than due 
to an absence of pigment adds greatly to the appear- 
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ance of the bird. The beak is fine, and the head and 
bill long and perfectly straight, whilst the legs are of a 
light orange colour. For breeding stock it is important 
that the bones of the leg should be stout without being 
heavy — in fact, one of the great features of the 
Aylesbury is their light bones— but at the same time 
there must be sufficient bone to indicate vigour. 
The only difference between the male and female 
birds is that the former have two or three curled 
feathers in the tail. 

PEKIN. 

Nomenclature : In all countries, Pckin, or Peking. 

Vaeiety: One. 

Ci.ASsmc.iTioN : Epg Production. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : Yrllow. 

Colour op Legs and Feet : Dark Orange. 

Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — This race of ducks is a native of China, 
whence it was imported direct to England and America. 
Duck-breeding is extensively followed in certain dis- 
tricts of China, but we know comparatively little as to 
the breeds to be met with there. Mr. Harrison Weir 
states that he had* ' made inquiries of travellers who 
have visited Langshan, and learned that there is a 
white breed of ducks there that are not only distinct 
from ours, but larger and more beautiful.' In the 
absence of definite information as to the distribution of 
the Pekin in China, we can accept that country as the 
place of origin. Whether the Penguin duck had any 
share in its formation is probable, but not provable. 

H istory. — The first Pekins were imported into Eng- 
land in the year 1872, by Mr. Eaymond Harvey, of 
Coomb End, near Cheltenham, who brought them 
direct from Pekin.t The following year a trio were 
imported into the United States, respecting which the 
late Mr. Mason C. Weld records the story as follows, 
under date of January, 20, 1874 4 

' Mr. Jas. E. Palmer, of Stonington, a seaboard town 
of Connecticut, returned last year from a journey in 
the East, having visited China and its capital. He 
saw at Pekin some large ducks, which he at first took 
for geese on account of their large size, the length of 
their necks, and their large heads. A large number 
were secured and placed on board the ship in which he 
returned. All died except one young drake and two 
ducks, which landed in New York, March 14, 1873, 
and were successfully taken to Palmer's farm, near 
Stonington. They were indeed alive, but dwarfed by 
the voyage, and not larger than good-sized Aylesburys. 
They recovered rapidly, and . . . the ducks laid con- 
stantly until the end of July, the number of eggs 
averaging considerably more than one hundred each.' 

* 'Our Poultry,' by Harrison Weir, P.E.H.S. (London, 
1902), p. 690. 
t Live Stock Journal, vol. i., 1874, p. 97. 
X Ibid., p. 9. 



The Pekin very rapidly won a large amount of 
favour. In England its vigour, prolificacy, and hardi- 
hood were special recommendations, as there can be 
little doubt that, owing to inbreeding, the Aylesbury 
was showing signs of rapid exhaustion, and there were 
no means of obtaining fresh blood at that time. In 
spite of the differences between the Aylesbury and 
Pekin, the latter was largely used as an out-cross, and 
contributed much to the restoration of the former as 
the premier duck for table qualities in this country. 
The signs of this cross have largely passed away, but 
the influence remains in the renewed vigour of the 
Buckinghamshire breed. In America the Pekin won 
an even greater amount of popularity. For some 
unexplained reason the Aylesbury has never found 
favour in America, but the Pekin has attained great 
success both in the United States and Canada, where 
yellow or cream coloured flesh in poultry is preferred to 
white. There its hardy nature has enabled it to meet 
the extremes of the climate. The great duck ranches 
in North America have been almost exclusively created 
by the development of Pekin ducks for market pur- 
poses, in spite of the fact that they are not so rapid in 
growth as the Aylesbury. What is true across the 
Atlantic is equally the case in several European 
countries, more especially Southern Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary, where the Pekin is regarded with special 
favour, as it is thought to be the hardiest of white- 
plumaged races. Frequently a breed adapts itself to 
one set of conditions more than to others, and in that 
fact we have an explanation of the differing ways in 
which races of birds are accepted. The experience in 
the United Kingdom is in favour of the Aylesbury, as 
previously explained. The chief value of the Pekin is 
as an egg-producer, and as an out-cross for maintaining 
the virility of the English duck. 

Economic Qualities. — The leading quality of 
the Pekin is egg-laying, in which respect it stands 
easily at the head of the larger races of ducks. It 
is wonderfully hardy, bearing both cold and heat 
extremely well, and is an excellent forager. The ducks 
seldom sit, and cannot be relied upon as mothers. In 
appearance this breed would seem to be a large bird, 
but the frame is smaller than might be expected, 
owing to its thisk covering of feathers. Adult ducks 
grow to a good size, and are fairly meaty; but the 
ducklings are somewhat lean, requiring ten to eleven 
weeks to attain a killing age, whereas the Aylesburys 
are ready two to three weeks earlier, when they will 
weigh more and be fleshier. This result is to be 
anticipated in all cases where egg-laying is highly 
developed, as that must be at the expense of the flesh 
properties. Pekins do not faiten well, and, having 
yellow flesh, they have not won any great amount of 
popularity for practical purposes, except when used 
for crossing, in which respect they are very valuable. 
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Descri ption (Pig. 73).— The body of the Pekin is of 
medium length, but very broad, with a wide breast, 
which is carried well forward, and a full paunch. 
The body does not appear very deep, in that there is no 
sign of keel. It is carried upright — that is, the breast 
is much higher from the ground than the tail, giving 
a suggestion of penguin shape, due to the legs being 
set well back ; the neck is thick and moderately long, 
well arched, and carried in front of the body ; the 
head is very broad and large, and the skull prominent, 
sharply rising from the beak, which is short, broad 
and thick, and slightly curved upwards to the tip. It 
is in colour bright 
orange ; the eye is 
dark leaden blue ; 
the wings are short, 
carried well up, and 
the tail full and 
carried high ; the 
legs are of medium 
length, very straight 
and stout in bone, 
and dark orange in 
colour. Although 
the Pekin is re- 
garded as a white 
duck, it is not really 
so, as there is a 
creamy or canary 
tinge running 
through the entire 
plumage, and the 
appearance of such 
a tinge in the Ayles- 
bury is an evidence 
of Pekin blood. 
The birds are active 
and alert, moving 
freely. Weight: 
males, 7J to 9 
poimds : females, 
6 to 7J pounds. 




Fig. 73. — Pekin Ducks. 



INDIAN BUNNEE. 



NoMENCLATUKB : English, Indian Runner; French, 
Conrenr Indien; Gei-man, Indische Laufenten; 
Dutch, Indische Lnopeend; Daniah, Indische 
Loeander; Italian, Corritrioi Indiane; Spanish, 
Corredor Indio ; Hungarian, India! f uto. 

Vaeiety: One. 

Classification : Egg Production. 

CoLouB OF Flesh and Skin : Orange, or rich cream. 

CoLOUK OF Legs and Feet: Deep yellow. 

CoLODB OF Egg-shells : White. 

Origin.— The story as to the introduction of this 
breed is that about sixty years ago* ' a drake and trio 

* 'The Indian Runner Duck,' by J. Donald, pamphlet 
undated, p. 1. 



of ducks were originally brought from India by a sea- 
captain to Whitehaven, and presented to some friends 
who at that time followed the occupation of farming in 
West Cumberland. . . . Another consignment was 
imported by the same gentleman some years later, and 
from these two importations it is probable that the 
present-day Kunner ducks are either directly or in- 
directly descended. They were not known to their 
introducer by any special or distinctive name, having 
simply attracted his attention when ashore by their 
active habits and peculiar penguin carriage.' A further 
importation was made by the late Henry Digby in 

1898, which is the 
only actual date we 
have been able to 
obtain. An interest- 
ing contribution was 
inade by Mr. F. 
Finn, B.A., F.Z.S., 
to this question in a 
weekly journal,* in 
which he says : ' The 
true Indian Runner, 
with semi - erect 
carriage, active gait, 
straight profile, and 
the accompanying 
indifference to water 
and great laying 
power, does exist in 
India somewhere, 
but is rare and in 
few hands, and con- 
sequently difficult 
to obtain. ... I 
am, however, of 
opinion that ducks 
of the Indian 
Runner type or form 
can still be ob- 
tained from several 
Eastern localities 
outside India.' He 
further indicates 
that ducks of this type have been seen near Zanzibar 
and Suez, and he hints as to their affinity with the 
Penguin duck. Tlie name was given in connection 
with their action when in motion. 

History.— Introduced about the middle of last 
century, as already stated, although Mr. Harrison 
Weir suggests an earlier importation in the thirties, 
they soon became popular in Cumberland by reason of 
their remarkable powers as layers, as they commence 
production early and continue well on to the time of 
moult. It was not until about 1893 or 1894 that they 

* Feathered World, September 25, 1903, p. 446. 
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became known elsewhere, since which time steady 
progress has been made in popularity. The display 
made at Kendal in 1896 brought them prominently 
forward, and they have been introduced with consider- 
able success both into Ireland and America. 

Economic Qualities. — As indicated above, these 
ducks are wonderful layers, in some cases producing 
nearly 200 eggs per annum, and continue in profit until 
they are six or seven years old. The eggs aro smaller 



reared, the Indian Runner is essentially a utility 
bird. 

Description (Fig. 74), — Body long and narrow, 
well elevated in front, and without any sign of keel, but 
with a well-rounded breast; the neck is long and 
fine, and carried erect ; the head is fine, rather flat, 
with a broad, strong, nearly straight bill, which is 
wedge-shaped ; the eye is placed high in the head ; 
wings are carried well up, and the tail rather high ; 




Fig. 74. — Indian Bunneb Ducks. 



than is usual with ducks, and they can thus be mixed 
with hen's eggs, to the advantage of the vendor. Their 
flesh is very fine in quality, juicy, and well flavoured, 
but not very abundant, as they are small birds. If a 
demand could be created for small ducklings they 
would be very useful. In America the size has been 
considerably increased. The ducks are practically 
non-sitters, and cannot be relied upon for maternal 
duties. They are splendid foragers, and find the greater 
portion of their food, so that they are inexpensive to 
maintain if given a free range. Hardy and easily 



the legs are long and well set back, and the general 
appearance is slight and racy-looking. In colour the 
head is a greyish-fawn in the duck and bronze-green 
in the drake, with narrow bands of white dividing the 
base of the bill from the head and along the cheek ; 
the neck, wing-flights, and fluff are white, and the rest 
of the body fawn, or in some cases even grey ; the bill 
is green in adult birds with a black bean, in ducklings 
yellow ; the legs and toes a bright, deep orange red. 
Weight : males, 4 to 4^ pounds ; females, 3^ to 4 
pounds. 
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MEECHTEM. 

NoMENCLATUBE Merchtem. 

Vabiety: One. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skik : White. 

CoLouB OF Legs and Feet : Creamy. 

CoLOUB OF Egg-shells: White. 

Origin. — The descent of this breed of ducks appears 
to be very uncertain. The general opinion is that it is 
a sport from the Blue Termonde, but smaller in size. 
In appearance it greatly resembles the Aylesbury, 
except that it is not so large, and the bill often has 
a blue bean ; also, the legs are blue. These differences 
give it a distinct character, and aU suggestions that 
the Aylesbury and Merchtem are one and the same 
may be dismissed as incorrect, although there are 
floating traditions that white birds were formerly 
exported to England. 

History. — This duck is largely bred in the Merchtem 
district of Belgium, to the north-east of Brussels, 
where the duck industry is extensive and apparently 
lucrative. It is bred entirely for practical purposes^ in 
order to supply the Brussels markets during the early 
summer. In that part of the country the soil is Ught, 
suiting these birds very well, as they cannot be reared 
under the conditions adopted elsewhere, as stated 
below. So far as can be learnt, these Merchtem ducks 
have been bred for a long period of time in that district. 

Economic Qualities. — The Merchtem duck is 
famous for its flesh qnaUties, as it makes rapid growth, 
and produces a satisfactory quantity of flesh, which is 
very white and most delicious in flavour, with that 
mellowness which is preferred on the best markets. 
The ducks are stated to be very prolific layers of large- 
sized, almost white-shelled eggs. It is bred usually 
under somewhat unnatural conditions, and therefore 
is not among the hardiest of its species, the method 
adopted not including the provision of water to swim 
in for either adult or young stock. In some of the 
establishments we have visited in the Merchtem district 
the ducklings are reared in enclosed yards, very Uke 
those in Buckinghamshire. The birds fatten rapidly, 
and can be marketed quickly. 

Description. — In body this variety resembles 
that of the Aylesbury in all respects, except that it is 
smaller. Itislongandboat-shaped, the line of breast 
being level with the ground ; the neck is of medium 
length, and well arched ; the head is fine and the beak 
straight and long, reddish- white in colour; the legs, 
which are longer than in the Aylesbury, are set well 
in the centre of the body, but are yellow in colour ; 
the plumage is white, but there is an undoubted 
tendency to blue, and, in fact, it might be called 
bluish- white. Weight: males, 6 to 7J pounds; 
females, 5 to 6J pounds. The size has been increased 



by breeding, but does not yet in that respect equal 
the Aylesbury. 

BLUE TERMONDE. 

NoMESCLATDBE : Belgium, Bleu de Termonde ; English, 
Blue Termonde; German, Blane Termonde; Dutch, 
Blanw Termonde ; Danish, Blaa Termonde ; Spanish, 
Termonde A^nlado. 

VARiETy : One. 

Classification: Table. 

Colour op Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLOL-E of Legs and Feet : Red-brown and black. 

CoLotJB OF Egg-shells : Blnish-white. 

Origin. — As stated above, the opinion held in Bel- 
gium is that the White Merchtem is a sport from the 
race under review, which is bred in the vaUey of the 
Scheldt between Ghent and Malines. But as to that 
no evidence is obtainable. Little can be deduced from 
the colour of the plumage, for white, blue, and red 
ducks have been met with in several countries; in 
fact, blue ducks at one time were by no means un- 
common in England. Blue, or rather slate-grey — 
which would be a better description — is the result of 
mixing black and white, and, although somewhat 
difficult to maintain, is by no means uncommon. The 
suggestion is made that the reason why the Blue 
Termonde duck has attained so large a measure of 
popularity is that birds with this colour of plumage 
were less seen by their enemies, both human and 
animal, than if they were white or red, and thus were 
preferred by the peasants. But there is another 
cause, namely, blue plimiage in ducks represents 
influences which make for vigour of constitution and 
quaUty of flesh. Dixon mentions'* that ducks were to 
be met with in Norfolk having a slate-blue or bluish- 
dun plumage ; and Mr. Lewis Wright says : f ' The 
late Mr. Teebay several times told us that, about 
1860, there was a recognised local race of large blue 
ducks in Lancashire.' 

History. — The Blue Termonde duck has a con- 
siderable distribution in mid-Belgium, where it is bred 
for utflity purposes. It is frequently exhibited, but, so 
far as we are aware, has not been used elsewhere. Prior 
to ten years ago it was scarcely recognised as a dis- 
tinct race, but that position must now be accorded to it. 

Economic Qualities. — This variety is very 
large in size, and produces a considerable amount of 
flesh, but, like the Bouen, it is slower in growth than 
other breeds. The flesh is excellent in quality and 
good in flavovir, due to its being reared in a hardy 
manner, which would be impossible unless it were 
vigorous in constitution. M. Vander Snickt thus 
explains the influence : % ' Exercise develops the 

* 'Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Rev. E. S. 
Dixon (London, 1850), p. 133. 

t ' New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 539. 

J Chasse et Peche, July 15, 1900, p. 673. 
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muscles of the part of the body set in motion. A duck- 
ling develops by exercise alone the muscles of the 
thigh ; those of the breast come by heredity, because 
it is fatted and eats before it has ever had the need 
to use the wings.' 

The great value of the Blue Termonde is in crossing 
with softer-fleshed ducks, as in the case of the Indian 
Game and Dorking fowls, and it secures this result 
without the use of yellow-fieshed ducks, so that the 
colour of the flesh and skin is not adversely affected, 
whilst the quality of the meat is greatly improved. 
It is a bird of great vigour, hardy in the extreme, and 
the ducks are excellent layers. From the appearance 
of the Huttegem duck it may be assumed that the 



HUTTEGEM. 

Nomenclature : Huttegem. 

Vabieties : Blue, Dark Fawn, or Tawuy. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLouii 01' Flesh and Skin : White. 

Colour or Leob and Feet : Blue, or slate. 

Colour op Eoo-sbells : "White, or pale green. 

Origin. — In the absence of definite information, 
which appears to be unobtainable, we may safely regard 
this race as the result of crossing the Blue Termonde 
upon a smaller duck with a body long and narrow, 
resembling that of the Indian Eunner, which latter 
type was formerly very common in the Netherlands. 
But that was evidently at a distant period of time, 
as the present characters are fairly well fixed. 




Fig. 75. — Huttegem Ducks. 



Blue Termonde has either been used for the production 
of that race, or that both own the same ancestry. 

Description. — The Blue Termonde is very long in 
body, broad, and Ae'ep, carrying the breast well in front, 
but retaining the boat shape ; the neck is fairly long, 
weU arched, and the head, which is carried well back, 
is large, broad, and long ; the beak is also long and 
blue in colour ; the legs, which are of medium length, 
and feet are red-brown and black ; the plumage is 
what breeders usually term blue^hat is, slate-grey 
evenly throughout the body, each feather slightly 
bordered with black. In some cases the throat is 
white, which gives them a pretty appearance, but this 
is not universal. Weight : males, 9 to 10 pounds ; 
females, 8 to 9 pounds. 



though it should be remembered that Belgian duck- 
breeders do not pay much attention to colour of 
plumage so long as type of body and colour of bill and 
legs are in accordance with their views. The descent 
of the Huttegem is probably 



Blue Termonde 

I 



Kunner 

I 



Huttegem. 

History. — This duck is bred very extensively in 
the Audenarde district of East Flanders, where 
hundreds of thousands of ducklings are raised annually. 
The name is taken from the village of Huttegem, near 
the city of Audenarde, as that is the centre of the in- 
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dustry which has been followed for several decades. 
The requirements are a hardy, rapid-growing duck, 
attaining maturity early, and commencing to lay when 
five or six months old. It does not appear to have 
extended elsewhere. The district named is low-lying, 
with large areas of water meadows, and in the streams 
grow abundantly water lentils, which are regarded as 
necessary for ducklings. 

Economic Qualities. — ^As abeady stated, the 
Huttegem duck commences to lay early, in August 
and September, and the eggs are used for hatching 
only from young stock. The ducklings are very hardy, 
as they are put out on the fields when two days old, 
even if the ground is covered with snow, and they are 
given access to water from the first, if the ice has to be 
broken for the purpose. Only vigorous birds could 



and around the eye above and below is coloured in 
D -shape, the white running to the eye, which is at the 
base ; the beak is blue, a white line dividing it from 
the head ; legs and feet slate-blue. 

Varieties.— In the Blue (Fig. 75) the head and 
body are slate-blue, and in the Tawny a dark fawn. 

BLUE SWEDISH. 

NoMENCLATCBE : EnrjlUh, Blue Swedish; German, 
Schwedische ; JJutih, ZweedscheBlanwe; Danish, 
Blaa Svenake; Spanish, Suees Azulada; Han- 
garian, Svfed Kfek. 

Vabiety: One. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : Creamy-white. 

CoLOUB OP Legs and Feet : Orange-red. 

Colour of Egg-shells : Pale blue. 

Origin. — All the evidence which we have been able 
to obtain with regard to this duck is from German 




Fig. 76. — Blub Swedish Ducks. 



stand such treatment, but deaths are few and far 
between. They are splendid foragers, roaming widely 
in search of worms and other natural food. They 
grow rapidly, and at five to six weeks old can be put 
up for fattening, so that they are killed at eight to nine 
weeks after hatching. The flesh is fairly abundant, 
and fine in flavour. The ducks are prolific layers, but 
do not sit. 

Description. — Of a medium size, the Huttegem 
is long, but rather narrow, flattish in back and round 
below, deepest midway between the legs, and higher in 
breast than stern, but without Penguin carriage ; the 
neck is short, and the head long, with a straight, flat 
bUl and small forehead ; the back of the head, neck, 
breast, under-parts, and wing-flights are white, the 
head and rest of body coloured as stated below, but 
the colour on the head is peculiar in that the crown 



sources, as it has held a recognised position in the 
Fatherland for many years, and is bred to a consider- 
able extent. It is stated that it was introduced about 
1835 from Pommern, which at that period was part of 
Sweden. Hence the name given to the race. It is not 
improbable that the same influences which led to the 
Blue Termonde account for the Blue Swedish, and it 
is quite possible that both own the same progenitors. 
Upon that question we do not enter, as there is no 
certainty. It is more than hkely that these birds came 
from the Farther East, and it is suggestive that the 
countries in which blue ducks were found were on the 
northern coast-line of Europe, although blue sports 
are by no means uncommon in the United Kingdom 
and in France. 

History.— It has been stated that a race of blue 
ducks were known in the North of England early last 
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century, reputed to have come originally from Holland; 
but breeding has proceeded on other lines, and thus 
blue ducks are not often seen. Specimens were 
imported into America in 1884 and onwards, and in the 
hands of a few breeders have proved profitable. But 
it is not stated whence they were received, and it is 
not improbable that they came from Germany. A 
few years ago some blue ducks were shown in England 
under the name of Orpingtons, but it is generally 
thought that they were renamed Swedish or Belgian. 

Economic Qualities. — ^Whilst the ducks are good 
average layers, egg production is not their chief quality, 
as they are specially noted for flesh properties. The 
meat is well distributed and abundant, even when we 
regard the size of these birds, and it is well ilavoured, 
which may be due to the fact that they are bred under 
natural conditions. It is said that when they are 
entirely domesticated, unless special care is taken in 
selection of stock, they lose much of the blue colour 
of plumage, which is very suggestive as showing how 
variations have been obtained. The Blue Swedish is 
not a rapid grower, but fattens well and makes large, 
plump, meaty birds. 

Description (Fig. 76). — The body is long, broad and 
deep, with a fuU, round breast, and is well balanced upon 
the legs, so that it follows the Eouen in shape ; the back 
is level, long and broad, with a slight concave sweep from 
shoulder to tail; the neck is strong, slightly arched, 
and of medium length ; the head is round and broad, 
with a flat forehead ; the beak in a straight hne from 
the top of the head, rather long, broad, and in the drake 
olive-green, but much browner in the duck ; eyes 
round, full, and dark brown in colour; wings full-sized, 
carried close up ; tail broad, well extended behind ; legs 
and feet strong, rather over the medium in length, and 
with toes well spread, in colour orange-red ; the upper 
part of breast and the front of neck up to lower man- 
dible white ; the rest of the body of a dark steel blue- 
grey, the outer edges of the feathers marked with black, 
•except the outer flight feathers, which are white. 
Weight : males, 6J to 8 pounds ; females, 5 J to 7 
pounds. The general appearance is that of a strong, 
massive duck, rather above the medium in size, but not 
so large as the Bouen. 

CAYUGA. 

NoMENcLATUKE : In all oountriea, Cayuga. 

Vaeiety : One. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLouE OP Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLouB OF Legs and Feet : Dull orange-brown. 

Colour of Ego-shells : Very dark green. 

Origin. — The evolution of this handsome variety of 
•duck, which has never received in Europe its full meed 
of attention, is uncertain. That it came from America 
in the first instance is undoubted, but in the early part 
■of last century a large black duck was common in the 



North of England, probably a sport from the Rouen. 
The accounts given as to the origin of the Cayuga are 
very indefinite. Miner states * that it ' is undoubtedly 
a cross between some wild variety and the domestic 
duck,' and Stoddard says "j" that ' it is said to have 
originated on the shores, of Cayuga Lake, and to be a 
cross of the wild black duck upon the common 
Mallard.' That it was probably first made known 
in Cayuga County, New York State, may be accepted, 
but we think that its origin was South America, even 
though some specimens may have been captured in the 
northern half of that continent. From such evidence 
as can be obtained, large ducks of what are now called 
Black East Indians were to be seen about sixty years 
ago, and were called Buenos Ayrean, and the appear- 
ance of the two are so similar even now, except so far 
as size is concerned, as to lead to the opinion that they 
were originally the same. It must be remembered 
that in Europe the Black East Indian has been bred on 
small lines, and in fifty years it would be quite easy to 
make them distinct in respect to size. It is quite 
possible that the South American ducks met with in 
North America were crossed to secure a greater 
measure of domesticity, as this is frequently done. 
The following shows the descent so far as it can be 
traced : 

Buenos Ayrean Common Duck 

I I 

Black East Indian 

I 



Cayuga. 

History. — Miner, already quoted, writing in 1878, 
says that ' this variety of duck has been bred by Mr. 
J. S. Clarke, of Cayuga County, New York, foj nearly 
twenty years, and . . . though Mr. Clarke has bred 
them for that length of time, they were first brought to 
notice through the columns of the Albany Cultivator 
in 1851. Mr. Havard, the editor (now of the Boston 
Cultivator), having seen in the market some ducks of 
this variety, dressed, and weighing about 8 pounds 
each, and always having an eye to the useful, traced 
them to Mr. Clarke, since which time the stock has been 
more widely disseminated.' It would appear that the 
first Cayuga ducks were imported to Britain from 
America in 1871. They have had a limited number of 
admirers, but have never found much acceptance for 
practical purposes, in spite of the fact that they have 
very useful qualities, more especially for crossing to 
improve the flavour of the flesh. To secure richness 
of plumage a good deal of Black East Indian blood 
was introduced, which had the effect of reducing the 
size of body. 

Econonnic Qualities. — The Cayuga duck is a fair 
layer, which quality has not been specially developed, 

* 'Domestic Poultry Book,' by T. B. Miner (New York 
1878), p. 248. 

t 'Domestic Waterfowl,' by H. H. Stoddard (Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1885), p. 20. 

12 
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as would probably have resulted had the breed been 
taken up, more widely by practical poultry-keepers. 
They are very meaty, carrying a considerable amount 
of flesh on the breast, which is fine in flavour, richer 
than is usual with the softer-fleshed races. The meat 
is white, but not so much so as the Aylesbury. They 
are very hardy, and the ducklings can be reared easily, 
except where inbreeding is resorted to for the produc- 
tion of exhibition stock. Upon our markets dark- 
legged ducks are regarded with less favour than those 
which are orange-yellow in that respect, but this is a 
prejudice which would be speedily overcome if these 
birds were bred to a greater extent and their qualities 
recognised. The crossing of a Cayuga drake upon 
Pekin ducks produces quick-growing ducklings, which 
are excellent in flavour of flesh. 

Description. — The body is very long, wide, and 
thick from back to keel ; the keel or sternum blade is 
large, carrying a large amount of meat ; the breast 
well forward, and the line of body very level with the 
ground ; the neck is long, tapering to the head, and 
well arched ; the head large and broad, and the bill 
long and flat, the latter in a line with the eye ; the 
wings are large and carried well up ; the tail is full 
and carried fully behind, the drake having, as usual, 
two or three curled feathers ; the legs are rather long, 
keeping the body well above the ground, and are strong 
in bone, in colour of a dull orange-brown, lighter 
between the toes ; the plumage is in colour of a deep 
metallic black, with a greater briUiancy on the wings ; 
the eye is black and the bill of a slaty-black, showing 
a jet-black saddle down the centre distinct from the 
sides, and stopping at the bean, which is deep black. 
Weight : As already stated in Britain crosses of the 
Black East Indian have reduced the size, and males 
are 6 to 7 pounds, females, 5 to 6 pounds ; whereas in 
America the standard is 7 to 8 pounds for males, 
and 6 to 7 pounds for females, and the larger size are 
distinctly to be preferred, as brilliancy of plumage is 
of secondary value. 

RUSSIAN. 

During our visit to Eussia, in which country and 
Siberia there are probably many races of ducks, as of 
fowls, unknown to us, the only breed of definite char- 
acter we saw was called Indian, but we have not been 
able to obtain any definite information as to their 
origin, history, and economic qualities. We must 
content ourselves, therefore, with a brief description. 
These birds are of medium size, and boat-shaped ; 
the drake has a fawn-coloured body, with brown 
feathers in the tail, except that the neck and back 
of the head is white, the rest of the head brown; 
the bill dark green, with a line of white dividing the 
bill from the head. In the ducks the plumage is 
fawn, but spangled or splashed with white, and the 



neck and back of head as in the drake ; in both sexes 
the legs are red. In size these birds appeared to be : 
males, 7 pounds; females, 6 pounds. During visits 
paid to the various countries of Europe the variety 
above named is the only one that could be regarded 
as a novelty. 

PENGUIN. 

Many poultry books refer to a race of ducks which 
was imported from India about seventy years ago, to 
which the above name was given, by reason of the fact 
that they are almost upright in carriage, due to the 
legs being set far back in the body, The legs are short 
and they have a waddling gait, but are very active. 
The body is very long. Darwin states that they are 
found very generally in the Malayan Archipelago, and 
others say that they are common in India ; but upon 
these questions we have no definite information. The 
Penguin duck has no practical value, but it is evident 
that they have a very definite affinity to the Indian 
Eunner, and possibly, to a lesser extent, to the Pekin, 
and hence they must be mentioned. 

Mr. Harrison Weir states* that ' Mr. Cross, of the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens (1837-1838), had several 
which bred on the island in the lake ; these were of a 
light and dark fawn colour, the ordinary blue bars on 
the wing being of a dull slate tint. The ducklings 
were extremely odd-looking little things, and frequently 
fell in their attempt to walk fast or run. The next 
that came under my observation were at Birmingham, 
Deceruber, 1858, and were the property of Lord Ber- 
wick. These were a rich hazel and fawn in colour. 
Some are extremely pretty, being of a dull blue, light 
brown, blue-black, and splashed freely with white, 
having markings much in the same way as the Indian 
Eunner ducks, of which I believe them to be a closely 
analogous variety.' 

MUSCOVY. 

NoiiENcLATCKE : English, Muscovy, or Musk ; French, 
Barbarie, or Mnsque ; Oemian, Moschns ; Dutch,. 
Muscaat ; Banish, J/Lo&kus ; Spanish, Muscovy. 

Yabietees: Pied Black and White, White, Blapk, 
Blue-dun. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLouB OF Flesh and Skin : Dark cream. 

CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Orange-yellow. 

CoLouB OF Eggshells : "White. 

Origin. — Nearly aU the races of domestic ducks, 
are denizens of the Eastern Hemisphere, and almost 
vnthout exception appear to be descended from the 
Mallard, or wild-duck, although ui some cases they 
have been modified by crosses, probably with the 
Muscovy. But this breed is a native of South 
America, where it is found in a wild state. WiUughby 
and many later writers have regarded it as a distinct 

iQno>°"'£n?°'^*'y'' ^^ Harrison Weir, F.R^.S. (London,. 
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species, claiming that the crosses produced by the 
Muscovy and the common duck are sterile. That, 
however, is not borne out by later experience, and 
although the place of origin is so distinct, yet they 
are equally members of the same species ; for such 
sterility is often found in the early days of domestica- 
tion, and is one of the results of changed conditions. 
It is stated that it inhabits the hottest portions of 
tropical America. ' During the day it lives in swamps, 
where it finds congenial food, and towards the evening 
may be seen sitting in rows on the lower branches 
of large trees, descending thence to make inroads into 
the maize plantations and cornfields, where it does 
considerable damage, plucking up at the same time 
the mandioca or tapioca plants.' * 

As a proof of its habitat specimens were received 
by the Zoological Society of London in 1851 and 1880. 
Hence the Muscovy duck differs from otlier races in 
that it is in direct and immediate descent from its 
wild progenitors ; but as to the method of domestica- 
tion there is no evidence to offer. 

History. — The earliest reference we have come 
across referring to this breed is in a French work,f 
and Caius mentioned it in 1670 under the name of the 
Turkish duck. Willughby, who died in 1672, speaks 
of it as 'a wild Brazilian duck of the bigness of a 
goose,' and gives what is yet a correct description. 
Nearly all naturalists refer to it in a similar manner. 
Coining to the era of poultry-keeping, it does not 
receive much favour. Moubray says : J ' Muscovy 
and other foreign varieties of the duck are kept rather 
out of curiosity than for the table.' The reasons are 
given below. In the revised edition of the last- 
named work, published in 1854, an interesting account 
is given of the name now accorded to it, for it 
has received a host of designations— Brazilian, Peru- 
vian, Indian, Guinea, Musk, Muscovite, Muscovy, 
Turkish, Barbary, etc. — but it is too long to quote. 
Briefiy stated, it is to the effect that in the sixteenth 
century merchant adventurers who traded beyond the 
seas took high-sounding names for their companies, 
such as the ' Muscovite Company,' in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; and, as geographical knowledge at 
that time was very indefinite, names were accorded 
to novel importations which were, to say the least, 
misleading. But we incline to the opinion that the 
term ' Musk duck,' by which it was at one time known, 
due to the peculiar odour emitted by the flesh of old 
birds, was corrupted into Muscovy. Specimens are 

* Proceedings of Zoological Society, 1876. 
+ 'L'Histoire Naturals des Ojseaux' (Paris, 1646), p. 176. 
t ' Practical Treatise, ' by Bonington Moubray, fifth edition 
pi/oudoD, 1824), p. 34. 



always to be met with, and a number of breeders 
find it useful for practical as well as ornamental 
purposes. 

Economic Qualities. — The Muscovy duck is 
generally admitted to be a poor layer, but cases are 
known where the reverse was the case. It is a large- 
bodied bird, quick in growth, and carrying an abun- 
dance of meat, which is darkish in colour. The flesh 
is very fine in flavour. Dixon says ♦ that ' the Musk 
duck is excellent eating if killed just before it is fully 
fledged ; but it is longer in becoming fit for the table 
than the common duck. Their flesh is at first high- 
flavoured and tender, but an old bird would be rank, 
and the toughest of tough meat. It is strange that a 
dish should now be so much out of fashion as scarcely 
ever to be seen or tasted which, under the name of 
Guinea duck, graced every feast 150 years ago, and 
added dignity to every table at which it was produced.' 
These ducks fly well, but do not wander much. 
They are good graziers, can be kept easily in con- 
finement, but are very savage, and their evil temper 
makes it practically impossible to keep other fowls 
with them, and explains why they have never become 
popular, in spite of undoubted flesh qualities, among 
farmers. They are hardy and vigorous. 

Description. — In body they are very long, some- 
times measuring 2 feet, broad and deep, and are 
boat-shaped ; the neck and legs are of medium length, 
and fine in bone ; the head is large and broad, and is 
ornamented on top with a tuft of feathers ; the bill is 
small and curved ; the face around the eye is entirely 
bare and bright red, but the chief peculiarity is that on 
the front of the head is a bright red knob of flesh not 
unlike a cherry, which with the featherless face gives 
it a somewhat raw appearance ; the wings are large 
and strong, and the tail stands well out ; the bill, legs, 
and feet are orange-yellow ; there is a great difference 
in size between the male and female, the former often 
reaching 12 pounds, whilst the latter does not exceed 
8 pounds. 

Varieties. — The wild specimens are largely black, 
with a few white feathers on the head, but considerable 
variation has resulted from domestication, and we now 
have Pied Black and White, Pure .White, Deep Black, 
and Blue Dun. Of these, the white are the most orna- 
mental. 

There is a large number of other races of ducks, but 
these are kept for ornamental purposes, and con- 
sequently do not concern us. 

* •Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Eev. E. S. 
Dixon (London, 1850), p. 75. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EA.CES OF DOMESTIC GEESE 

Roman Canadian 

Embden Russian 

Toulouse Egyptian 

Saddleback or Pomeranian Chinese 

Danubian African 



THE geese generally found in Europe and America 
possess a remarkably uniform character, varying 
only to a very limited extent, less, in fact, than 
met with in any other branch of domestic poultry. Until 
a comparatively recent period there were practically 
only two breeds, the Grey and the White respectively, 
known in Europe. That was the case in Italy nearly 
2,000 years ago, and so it continued during all 
the intervening centuries. Gervasse Markham, whose 
work on ' The English Husbandman ' was pubhshed in 
1615, says : ' Now, for the choyse of geese, the largest is 
the best, and the colour would be white or grey, all of one 
pair, for pyde are not so profitable, and blacks are 
worse.' ' Pyde ' geese probably meant parti-coloured, 
like the Pomeranian, but blacks are now unknown, and 
it is probable that those referred to were a very dark grey. 
Although within recent years additions have been 
made to the races of geese regarded as valuable for 
domestic purposes, there is very little development 
in respect to feather coloration, doubtless due to the 
homely garb of the parent stock, as whites and greys 
predominate. It is true that rather more coloration is 
found in African and Asiatic geese, but even with 
these we find alack of that brilliancy of plumage which 
characterizes other races of poultry. In spite of the 
fact that the goose was one of the earliest fowls 
to be domesticated — for it was a sacred bird in Egypt 
4,000 years ago — ^it has been modified to a comparatively 
small extent so far as external characters are concerned. 
This is probably due to the utilitarian nature of the 
birds, as they are useful rather than ornamental. 
Darwin emphasizes the fact* that ' hardly any other 
anciently domesticated bird or quadruped has varied so 
little ' as the goose. Not only was it valuable for its 
flesh quahties, but to provide quills for writing. As 

* ' Variation of Plants and Animals under Domestication, ' 
by Charles Darwin, F.K.S. (London, 1885), vol. i., p. 302. 
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Hebn says :* ' The first quill pens were used at the 
commencement of the Middle Ages, in the time of the 
Ostrogoth Theodoric. It is now supplanted by the steel 
pen, so that there are three great periods of such 
instruments — the earliest, lasting from the beginning 
of the art of vnriting among the Egyptians to the fall 
of the Boman Empire, being that of the spUt reed, 
used by Thucydides and Tacitus ; the second that of 
the quill pen, with which Dante and Voltaire, Goethe, 
Hegel, and Humboldt wrote ; and the third that of the 
steel pen of the nineteenth century.' Goose feathers 
have been valuable for the making of beds for 2,000 
years. Below are the leading races known to us. 

BOMAN. 

NoMENCLATUBE : English, Boman ; French, De Komagne ; 

German, Italieuer ; Italian, Di Komagna ; Spanish, 

Komaua, or Italiana. 
VAELETrES : WMte, Blsick and White. 
Ci/AssiPiCATioN : Egg Production. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : Creamy- white. 
CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Reddish-grey. 
CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : White. 

Observations made in various countries, and espe- 
cially in Italy, have led us to the conclusion that some, 
at least, of our modern races of geese can trace their 
descent to the geese which were domesticated in the 
Italian peninsula several centuries before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. Knowing the in- 
fluence which Italian races of fowls have exerted in the 
evolution of many races, and that distribution has 
often followed political and military changes, to the 
dominion of the Boman arms and the commercial 
relationships of Italy with other parts of the Continent 
of Europe may be attributed the dissemination of the 
goose, modified by the domestication of the wild 

* 'Wanderings of Plants and Animals,' by Victor Hehn 
(London, 1885), p. 279. 
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species in the respective countries. Throughout South 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and the Balkan States, 
we find almost universally a white goose, following the 
Embden in character, but much smaller in size, and 
consequently closely resembling the "White Eoman 
goose. Formerly it was thought that this was an 
Embden, and although, to secure improvement, speci- 
mens of that breed have been used, the conclusion we 
have arrived at is that it is descended from the Eoman, 
and for that reason we have placed the latter first among 
the races under review, as it may be regarded as the 
oldest European breed. This is supported by the fact 
that in Mid and South-Eastern Europe parti-ooloured 
geese, similar to what are called the Padovarno in 
Italy, are also occasionally met with. 

Origin. — Upon this point there is no direct 
evidence, but that is scarcely to be expected in 
connection with a breed 
which has existed for 
twenty-three centuries. 
Among the ancient writers 
many references are made 
to geese in Italy before 
Christ. Hehn* says : 
' Among the Romans per- 
fectly white geese were 
carefully selected and used 
for breeding, so that in 
course of time a white 
and tamer species was 
produced, which differed 
considerably from the 
grey wild-goose and its 
descendants.' Hoiher, 
Livy, Lucretius, and other 
ancient writers, mention 
both white and coloured 
geese, and these birds 
were kept in the Capitol 
at Borne as sacred to 
Juno, which, as in Egypt, 

meant that the priests retained them as long as possible 
for their own use. The conclusion come to is that the 
Roman goose was obtained by selection when its wild 
progenitor, the Greylag, was captured and brought 
into the service of man. 

History. — The goose, and especially that associated 
with Italy, is famous for its preservation of the Roman 
Capitol during the siege by the Gauls, 365 B.C. The 
assailants in the night climbed to the summit in 
silence, not even alarming the dogs. ' They were not 
vnperceived, however, by some geese, which, being 
sacred to Juno, the people had spared, even in the 
present great scarcity of food, a circumstance to which 

* 'Wanderings of Plants and Animals,' by Victor Hehn 
London, 1885), p. 279. 




they owed their preservation, for by the cackling of 
these creatures and the clapping of their wings Marcus 
Manlius was roused from his sleep,'* and the Capitol 
was saved. From that time onward the goose has 
held a definite place in the affections of the Roman 
people, but in modern times it has not been bred to 
any great extent, as Mid and. Southern Italy are not 
as suited to the production of fine flesh as are Lom- 
bardy. Piedmont, and Venezia, or the colder parts of 
Europe. We had not seen this race until our visit to 
Italy in 1903, when the Roman geese then met with 
led to the inquiry as to its distribution in Mid and 
South-Eastern Europe, and to the opinion that it is the 
progenitor of the race common in those countries. 

Economic Qualities. — All the evidence goes to 
show that these birds are very precocious indeed, 
rapid in growth, and most prolific layers, and we 
suggest that the Roman 
would be a valuable breed 
both in England and 
America. A Belgian 
breeder who had tried 
the race for a couple of 
years, writing October 28, 
1899,t says : ' I have a 
young Roman goose, 
hatched May 10, which 
commenced to lay Sep- 
tember 6 (then at the 
age of four months), and 
which, until to-day. has 
laid twenty-two eggs — 
that is, twenty-two eggs 
in forty-nine days.' This 
is borne out by the experi- 
ence of others, and it is 
stated that these birds will 
lay 60 to 110 eggs from 
October to June. For the 
production of early gos- 
lings, for which there is a 
good demand at profitable prices, such a breed should be 
invaluable. The geese are very late sitters, and other 
means of hatching should be adopted. The goslings 
grow rapidly, and are quickly ready for the green 
gosling trade. The older birds moult rapidly, and their 
feathers are valuable. In meat qualities, whilst dry in 
their native land, they rapidly improve under more 
favourable conditions, and they fatten extremely well, 
making up apparently in six months to 8 or 9 pounds, 
and three months later to 12 or 14 pounds, at which 
sizes they should find a good market. They are 
splendid foragers, obtaining a large portion of their food. 

Description. — The body is long and broad, with 
a well-developed sternum, and the breast broad but 

+ Livy, lib. v. , cap. 47. 

* Chasse et Peche, November 5, 1899, p. 95. 
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not very prominent, thus following the Embden ; back 
broad ; neck very long, fine, and well arched ; the head 
is fine, and in many there is a small crest at the back 
of the head ; the eye is blue, surrounded with bare 
skin of pale yellow ; the beak is very thick and short, 
orange-red, nearly rose in colour, with a tip of ivory 
white ; the wings are large, but not carried as far back 
as the tail ; the legs are strong, reddish-grey in colour, 
with white toenails ; the general appearance is that of 
a broad and massive goose, but not so tall as the 
Toulouse or Embden. Weight : males, 10 to 14 pounds ; 
females, 8 to 12 pounds. 

Varieties. — Although in Italy the Soman and 
Padovarna are classified separately, they are evidently 
two varieties of one race, not two distinct breeds, and 
therefore we place them in the same category. 

Roman (Fig. 77). — These are pure white in colour, 
close and compact in plumage, and with legs and beak 
as stated above. 

Padovakna. — In this variety the greater part of the 
body is white, but in the gander especially the head, 
back of neck, wings, and sometimes the back, are dark 
grey- 

EMBDEN. 

NoMENCLATUKE : In all countries, Embden, Embdener, 

or Emdem. 
Variety : One. 
Classification : Table. 
CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : Creamy-white. 
CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Bright orange. 
CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — White geese have been known for many 
centuries in Western Europe, produced either by 
sports from the Grey or by the introduction of Italians. 
The Embden, as we know it to-day, has not existed 
for more than 100 years. In the early part of last cen- 
tury white geese were common in Britain and in Ireland 
equally. It would appear that the influence which led 
to the improvement of that goose — for it is universally 
admitted that to English breeders the credit is due for the 
creation of this fine race — was obtained from Holland 
or Germany, where goose-breeding has been followed 
for a long period of time and on an extensive scale. 
The late Mr. Edward Hewitt stated* that he had 
'traced the best specimens of this kind through several 
owners, and found that the originals (in these instances) 
came from Holland.' In the latest edition of Moubray t 
it is stated that ' the Embden takes its name from the 
Hanoverian town, whence it was, many years ago, 
imported, and whence, as also from some parts of 
Prussia and Holland, we still continue to draw suppUes.' 
Tiie fact of importations having been made is confirmed 
by Mr. Harrison Weir from personal knowledge. He 

• ' The Poultry Book,' by Wingfield and Johnson (London, 
1853), p. 266. 

t 'Domestic nnd Ornamental Poultry,' by Bonington 
Moubray, new edition (London, 1854), p. 297. 



says :* ' It is many years ago that a friend of mine, 
who had been some time living in Brunswick, in- 
formed me of the geese there attaining weights of much 
over 80 pounds, and he said the breed was also known 
and successfully reared in Hanover. All were white, 
and it was from these large birds that the goose hams 
were made. They were not there called Embden, but 
" Brunswick " ; but that is now more than forty years 
ago.' 

Prom the evidence here given the line of descent 
may be traced as follows : 



German White 



English White 



Embden, 

recognising that by selection British breeders have 
fixed the character and size of these birds. In this 
connection it is of interest to note that many English 
Embdens are now exported to Germany for the im- 
provement of the native breeds. 

History. — How the name Embden came to be 
given there is no record, but probably stock were 
imported from that town and the term adopted to 
distinguish the strain from others. The first use of 
the name we have been able to trace was in 1838, 
after which time it became general. But at an earlier 
date geese of this variety were exported from Germany 
to America under the name ' Bremen,' by which they 
were known for a considerable period, the designation 
doubtless indicating the port whence they were shipped. 
In Britain and America alike they have won a great 
amount of favour for their economic qualities, and 
within the last thirty years the relative number bred 
has greatly increased, as they are quick in growth and 
excellent in flesh qualities. But for the enclosure of 
common lands upon which geese were at one time 
reared in large numbers by small farmers and cottagers, 
and the fall ofl' in demand for this class of poultry, they 
would have advanced more rapidly. 

Economic Qualities. — The Embden is very 
quiet in temperament and very amenable to control. 
The goose is an early layer, generally coming into 
profit in February, but as they are persistent sitters and 
mothers they do not lay as many eggs as the Toulouse, 
which is a non-sitter. The eggs are large, protected by 
a hard, thick shell. They will continue in profit for 
many years, but should not be used for breeding until 
they are two years old. The leading quality of the 
Embden is its rapidity of growth, which is an impor- 
tant point in its favour, more especially for the green 
gosling and autumn goose trade. Hence they can be 
brought into condition for killing cheaply, especially if 
fed off upon the stubbles. If kept until Christmas 

* ' Our Poultry,' by Harrison Weir, F.E.H.S. (London, 
1902), p. 643. 
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they fatten up well and attain large size. They are 
hardy, good foragers, and will thrive upon poorer 
lands, where the Toulouse would not be profitable. 
The feathers are of greater value than those obtained 
from grey geese, which to some extent accounts for 
their popularity. 

Description (Figs. 78 and 79). — The body is long, 
broad, and thick, with a massive breast, but not carried 
fully in front as in the Toulouse, in comparison with 
which it has a some- 
what flat appear- 
ance ; there is no 
sign of keel, and 
the body is tight 
and compact; the 
paunch and stern 
are full and deep ; 
wings very large 
and powerful; neck 
long and fine, well 
arched ; head 
straight, broad, and 
strong; biU thick at 
the base and short, 
in colour orange ; 
dewlap or loose 
gullet should be ap- 
parent ; the eye is 
large and full, and 
bright blue in 
colour; taU straight, 
rather short ; legs 
and feet very stout 
in bone, with 
straight toes, and 
bright orange in 
colour; the plum- 
age is pure white. 
Weight : in Eng- 
land, males, 25 to 30 
pounds ; females, 
23 to 28 pounds ; 
in America, males, 
20 to 25 pounds ; 
females, 18 to 23 
pounds. 

TOULOUSE. 

NoMENCLATTJEE : English, French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, liimc/arian, Toulouse, or Toulouser ; 
Italian, Spanish, Tolosa. 

Variety: One. 

Classification: Table. 

CoLouB OF Flesh and Skin : Pale orange. 

CoLouB OF Legs and Feet : Orange. 

CoLOUB OF Egg-shells: White. 

Origin.— It has already been shown that grey 
geese have been known since the species was domesti- 



cated, and records are given of its existence in Britain 
for centuries. All the earlier writers from Gervasse 
Markham refer to it ; but it is evident that, whilst the 
' grey ' has been used in the production of the Toulouse 
as seen to-day, other influences were brought to bear in 
securing an improved size, and there can be little 
doubt that this was obtained from the South of France. 
In the early part of last century geese were largely 
bred in the Haute Garorme Department of that 
country, of which Toulouse is the capital, and even 

now the number 
kept there is greater 
than in any other 
French department 
save one. Dixon 
assumes* that the 
Toulouse goose ' is 
only the common 
domestic, enlarged 
by early hatching, 
very liberal feeding 
during youth, fine 
climate, and per- 
haps by age,' but 
this is not supported 
by the facts of the 
case, although the 
various influences 
named have each 
had their share in 
the evolution of our 
present stock. It 
would appear that 
in the fourth decade 
of last century the 
then Earl of Derby, 
for his famous men- 
agerie at Knowsley, 
imported some im- 
proved grey geese, 
as did others, from 
Southern France. 
These were called at 
first Mediterranean 
or Pyrenean, but 
finally the term Tou- 
louse was adopted. 
From these, carefully selected, our present-day stock 
has descended, and it is acknowledged that the English 
Toulouse is finer and larger than the French. 

History. — Importation of the improved Toulouse 

was immediately prior to the establishment of poultry 

shows, which latter have had a marked influence upon 

the race, leading to greater perfection of type and to 

increase of size. Whilst white geese are more general 

* 'Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Eev E S 
Dixon (Loudon, 1850), p. 149. .- j ... 
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than grey among practical poultry-breeders, the size 
of the Toulouse has led to its use for crossing purposes. 
Upon the Continent white geese are preferred, but in 
America and the Colonies the Toulouse is largely bred. 

Economic Qualitfes. — The Toulouse goose is a 
good layer, but seldom becomes broody, and is not a 
reliable mother. Her eggs are very large, and generally 
white in colour of shell. The goslings are somewhat 
slow in growth, for which reason they should be 
hatched early, even for the Christmas trade, as they 
are of little use as green goslings or for early autmnn. 
They thrive best upon richer soils, and are not as good 
in finding their living as the Embden. Properly 
treated, they develop big frames, and when fatted 
lay on a large amount of flesh ; but it is somewhat 
coarse in texture as compared with some other 
breeds, and there is a large proportion of bone and 
offal. In fact, their looseness of skin and of feather 
and the frontal prominence gives thero the appearance 
of greater size than is really the case, for frequently 
the Embden exceed them in actual weight at Christ- 
mas, and have the advantage of fitness for killing 
in the autumn, when the Toulouse would be in a 
raw, lanky condition. The heavy paunch is a mis- 
take, as such birds make up loosely when killed. 
The Toulouse are heavy eaters, especially when under- 
going the process of fattening. They are hardy, vigorous, 
and not disposed to wander far from home. For cross- 
ing purposes they are very valuable, and many of the 
best geese placed upon our markets are produced by 
Toulouse ganders mated with Embden geese. 

Description (Fig. 80). — The body is long and 
very deep, carried low between the legs, and very 
prominent in front, having a keel almost level with 
the ground from breast to paunch ; the paunch 
is very heavy and carried low ; back broad and 
slightly curved, and shoulders broad ; the neck is 
long and very thick ; the head is broad and thick, 
and the biU, which is orange in colour, is strong, 
forming a uniform curve from point of bill to top 
of head ; the eye is large, dark in colour ; on the 
throat is a heavy dewlap, an undesirable point, often 
exaggerated in show birds, leading to weakness and 
disease, and indicating a loose skin ; the tail is high 
and full; the legs are short, heavy in bone, and toes 
well spread, in colour orange ; the back, wings, and 
thighs are of a dark, even steel - grey, each feather 
laced with a, much lighter shade, almost pure white, 
except the flight feathers, which are of a solid steel- 
grey ; the breast and under-parts are of a clear grey, 
lighter on the thighs, and the stern, paunch, and tail 
are white, with a band of grey across the tail. Weight : 
in England, males, 23 to 28 pounds; females, 21 to 
26 pounds ; in America, males, 20 to 25 pounds ; 
females, 18 to 23 pounds. The general appearance is 
that of massiveness and great depth of body, but so 



much is loose feather and skin that for practical pur- 
poses better results would be obtained by selection of 
closer, more compact birds. 



SADDLEBACK, OE POMEEANIAN. 

Nomenclature: £n//H«7i, Saddleback; Germwn, Dutch, 
Pommerache; French, Pomeraine; Danish, Pom- 
merske; Spanish, Pomeranai ; Hunijarian, Pom- 
erAniai. 

Vabiety : One. 

Classification : Table. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : Pale orange. 

CoLouB OF Legs and Feet : Orange-red. 

CoLOUK of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — "What were at one time called Saddlebacks 
in Britain have never received their due meed of 
consideration by breeders, and they are seldom men- 
tioned in modem works on poultry. There can be 
little doubt that they are due to matings between 
the white and grey geese, but the characteristics are 
so far prepotent that in Germany they are given a 
distinctive place under the name Pomeranian. Geese 
of this type are very frequently met with in our own 
country, and personal observations made in many of the 
countries of Europe have shown that they are common. 
It would appear that the tendency to partial grey feather- 
ing is considerable. In some of the earlier works on 
poultry mention is made of what are called Mottled 
geese, by which name the Saddlebacks are designated. 
In the last edition of Moubray * it is stated that ' as we 
are satisfied that they are the production of the White 
(or Embden) with the Grey (or Toulouse), and have 
now very generally established themselves with us, it 
may be well, perhaps, to concede them the honour of 
a passing notice. In size they are of fair proportions, 
and differ but very slightly from those previously 
described, save in the plumage, in which white pre- 
dominates, mottled in patches with a greyish-brown, 
only irregularly. The geese of this kind most valued, 
as well for their appearance as utility, are what have 
long been known and esteemed as " Saddlebacks," so 
called from a large broad patch of the dark feathering 
upon the back and wings.' In Germany this race has 
been bred for a long period of time, and it is generally 
acknowledged as the result of a cross between the 
White and the Grey. 

History. — The Saddleback is one of those races 
which have been produced and bred entirely for utility 
purposes, and, regarded as a cross, has not received 
special attention. But the characters are more or less 
fixed, and it is worthy the recognition of all who are 
interested in profitable poultry. As already stated, it 
is widely distributed in European countries, but more 
especially Germany and the south-east. 

• ' Domestic and Ornamental Poultry,' by Bonington 
Moubray, new edition (London, 1854), pp. 300-301. 
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Economic Qualities. — The Saddleback goose is 
a moderate layer, and a good sitter and mother. They 
are not very rapid in growth, but when fully developed 
carry a considerable amount of flesh on the breast, 
which meat is excellent in quality, fine in texture, and 
soft. They are very hardy, excellent foragers, and are 
specially suited for flat and low-lying lands, where they 
can wander at will. They go willingly into the water, 
which is necessary to them, and the breed is not to be 
recommended on high and dry lands. 

Description (Fig. 81). — In shape the race follows 
closely the Toulouse, except that they are higher on 
the leg ; body long, even, very broad, with a full, well- 
rounded breast and very deep behind ; back broad, 
slightly arched ; neck of medium length, strong, and 
carriederect; headbroad, 
of medium length, and 
strong, vrfth a thick, stout 
-bUl, almost in a line with 
the top of the head ; the 
bill is orange - red in 
colour; tail broad, car- 
ried almost horizon- 
tally; legs stout with 
thick bone, of medium 
length, and toes slender ; 
the colour of legs and 
feet is orange-red ; wings 
powerful, fuU, but of 
medium length ; the 
geese are generally pur6 
white in plumage, but 
the gander has a grey 
head and neck, back and 
wings, in many cases 
the coloured feathers 
are spotted with white. 
Weight: males, 18 to 22 
pounds; females, 15 to 
20 pounds. These are for 
birds eight to nine months 
old, but older specimens often equal the Embden and 
Toulouse. In Germany andother Continental countries, 
however, huge geese are not bred, and as a rule stock 
males range about 16 to 18 pounds, and females 10 to 15 
pounds, for reasons already explained. 

DANUBIAN. 

NoMESCLATUEE : Etif/Uih, Danubian or Sevastopol ; 

French, Frisee or Sebastopol ; German, Lodengans ; 

Italian, Spanish, Danubio. 
Vabiety: One. 

Classification : Table and Feathers. 
Colour of Flesh and Skin : Cieamy-white. 
Colour of Legs and Feet : Red. 
Colour of Egg-shells : "^'hite. 

Origin. — We have been unable to obtain any reli- 
able information as to the origin of this race of geese, 
which appears to be widely distributed in the countries 




surrounding the Black Sea. During visits paid to 
South-Eastern Europe and Bussia we did not meet 
with any specimens, but found occasional instances of 
geese having looser feathers than the normal. That, 
however, is by no means uncommon in our own 
country. From the appearance it may be assumed 
that the Danubian is a variation from the ordinary 
white goose, perpetuated by reason of the larger 
amount of plumage, as feathers are relatively of 
greater value than in Western Europe. 

History. — These birds were first seen about the 
time of the Crimean War, and the earliest specimens 
imported into England were received in 1859. Whether 
they came from the Sevastopol district there is no 
record, but that name was given to them. Later the 

term Danubian has been 
adopted. We have not 
had the opportunity of 
visiting Eoumania and 
Bessarabia — that is, the 
delta of the river Danube 
— and are unable to say 
whether this breed is 
common there, but we 
know that goose-breeding 
is • extensively followed. 
In England the race has 
not attained any great 
amount of popularity, but 
we have seen them fre- 
quently in Continental 
exhibitions. 



Economic Quali- 
ties. — The Danubian 
goose is very quiet in 
temperament, indis- 
posed to wander far, 
and as a consequence 
fattens very easUy. At 
the same time, on suit- 
a large amount of food. It is 



Fig. 81. — Pomeranian Gandee. 



able lands it finds 
a moderate layer, but a very good sitter and mother, 
The flesh is excellent, and has that softness when fed off, 
without being greasy, which is always a recommenda- 
tion for table geese. But in Western Europe the breed 
has not received adequate attention as practical birds. 
The feathers are very valuable by reason of their curl. 

Description. — In body these birds are long in 
comparison with their depth, more Uke a duck, and 
they are very level with the ground ; the neck is of 
medium length, fine for a goose ; head like that of the 
Embden, except that the bill is rosy-red, as are the legs 
and feet ; the eye is bright blue. The peculiarity of this 
race is that the wing and back body feathers are elon- 
gated, frequently trailing on the ground ; the long 
feathers are very slender and often curled, and as they 
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are not webbed they have a somewhat draggled appear- 
ance, another result being that the birds cannot fly. 
They, however, are active walkers. Weight : males, 
10 to 11 pounds ; females, 8 to 9 pounds. In colour 
the majority of specimens are pure white, and they 
certainly are the more pleasing in appearance. We 
have, however, seen many specimens on the Continent 
of Europe in which grey or light brown patches were 
present. The colour of the plumage is very uncertain, 
and the Whites are due to careful selection. Among 
some of the earlier imported birds a few had a small 
tuft on the top of the head, and we are informed that 
many birds having that decoration are to be found in 
Southern Russia and Asia Minor. 

CANADIAN. 

NoMENOLATDBE : E n glish , CtmaAi&n ; Frencli, Cxavaiie. 

Vaeeety: One. 

Classification: Table 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : Crenmy-white. 

CoLouB OF Legs and Feet : Black. 

CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : Dnll yellowish green or white. 

Origin. — The great naturalist Cuvier was doubt- 
ful as to whether this breed was related to the swan 
or to the goose, but that has been decided by inter- 
breeding between the wild American and the domestic 
goose. It is an undoubted descendant of the wild- 
goose, which migrates from Central to North America 
in large flocks, and which at one time were shot by 
servants of the Hudson Bay Company in the Par 
North, to provide their winter supply of food. The 
wild specimens when wounded and captured have 
readily adapted themselves to domestication, and breed 
freely with the tame geese. What is now known as 
the Canadian is due to this crossing, but the characters 
of the wild-goose, very different from those found in 
Europe and Africa, have been maintained. 

History. — The results of domestication are seen in 
the great increase of size, as the tame specimens are 
usually double the weight of their wild progenitors. 
This breed is kept to a greater extent in the United 
States and Canada than any other variety, although of 
late years the introduction of European and Asiatic 
geese has somewhat displaced it, more especially 
among breeders of high-class stock. It is by no 
means unknown in Europe, more especially upon 
ornamental waters. 

Economic Qualities. — The chief value of the 
Canadian goose is for crossing to improve the vigour 
and flesh qualities of domesticated geese, as they have 
an abimdance of highly-flavoured meat which is excep- 
tionally fine in texture. They are very hardy and 
quick growers when bred in the ordinary manner, but 
retain a large measure of their wildness if bred pure, 
for which reason, in addition to enhanced size, it is 
preferable to use them as crosses. 



Description, — The body is long and somewhat 
slender, with a full and deep breast, and long, rather 
narrow, but well-curved back ; the neck is long, 
slender, and swan-like ; head small, as is the bill, 
which is sharp at the tip, and entirely black ; the 
eyes are full, black in colour ; wings large and power- 
ful ; tail strong ; legs long, with straight toes on 
the feet, and black in colour ; the body colour is as 
follows : head, neck, wing primaries, and tail black 
back and wings greyish brown, lighter at the edges 
breast light grey ; under-parts of body greyish white 
flanks pale grey with white lines ; in front of the neck 
around the throat and across the chin is a broad white 
band, which extends behind the eyes, giving to the 
bird the French name of Cravate. Weight : males, 
12 to 16 pounds ; females, 10 to 14 pounds. 

RUSSIAN. 

NoiiENCLATUBE : S)!.f/K»A, Russian ; Dutch, Hussische; 

JJanisk, Russiake; S/iauish, Busa ; Hungarian, 

Orosz. 
Vaeieties : Tula, Arsamas, Kholmogory. 
Classification: Table. 
CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : Yellow. 
GoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Dark orange-yellow. 
CoLouB OF Egg-shells : "White. 

Origin. — The first English reference we have been 
able to trace as to the fighting geese of Russia is in the 
eighth edition of Moubray's work on Poultry, in which 
he states* that at St. Petersburg ' they have no cock- 
pits, but they have a goose-pit, where, in the spring, 
they fight ganders, trained to the sport, and so peck at 
each other's shoulders till they draw blood. These 
ganders have been sold as high as 500 roubles each.' A 
short reference was made in Cornevin's work f to the 
Tula goose, under the term ' Race de Combat.' Our 
acquaintance with these birds, which are the most 
striking in individual character of the species, began in 
1899 at the exhibition held that year in St. Petersburg. 
We have, however, been unable to obtain any informa- 
tion as to their origin, and until the study of poultry in 
Russia has advanced considerably, must remain con- 
tent with leaving the question open. M. Houdekow 
says I ' the only established fact is that this race have 
been bred in Russia from a very remote period, and 
that they have preserved their typical and fixed 
character.' The conclusion is that the type is entirely 
artificial, and is not the result of natural selection, but 
of man's choice for his own sport. 

History. — These fighting geese, by which is meant 
the Tula and the Arsamas especially, are bred in Mid- 
Russia to the south of Moscow, and in the neighbour- 

* ' Practical Treatise,' by Bonington Moubray, eighth 
edition (London, 1842), p. 115. 

f 'Les Oiaeaux de Basse-Cour,' par Ch. Cornevin (Paris, 
1895), p. 28. 

J Travaux dm Gontjvhs Internationale d'AvicuUure, 1899 
(St. Petersburg, 1901). 
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hood of the Upper Volga Eiver. Formerly they were 
kept to a greater extent than is now the case, as goose- 
fighting was a recognised sport, and the breeding of 
first-class specimens was a profitable pursuit, as was 
Game fowl raising in Britain imtil sixty years ago. 
"With the prohibition of the sport, although there 
is a great amount of goose-fighting carried on surrep- 
titiously in Eussia, the reason for breeding such birds 
was removed, and less general attention paid to them. 
Hence their place has been to some extent taken 
by other races, but they are still carefully bred in a 
more limited number of hands, whilst their influence 
is seen in many directions. So far as known this 
class of goose is not to be met with in any other part 
of the world, is peculiarly Russian in character, and, as 
already stated, is artificial in its special characters, for 
although ganders are often good fighters, they are not 
naturally disposed to combat, except in defence of 
their mates or young. It is said that these birds are 
as keen for battle as are Game cocks, and that their 
mates will encourage them to redoubled efforts. 

Economic Qualities. — Keeping in view that 
these races have been specially bred for fighting, it 
will be understood that weight of body and great 
strength of muscle are essential to success. Hence in 
developing the wings to enable birds to strike their 
opponents heavily the breast muscles must be increased 
accordingly, and thus, as in the case of the Game fowl, 
the table properties were enhanced, although there was 
no direct intention of securing that result. M. Houde- 
kow refers to the fighting breeds as follows :* 

' Our geese are indebted for their existence to the 
sport of goose-fighting ; nearly all our races of geese are 
fighters. The principal quality which has secured 
their appreciation is the faculty of fighting each other 
furiously ; until one of the combatants is dead the 
other will not leave the field of battle. These geese are 
not very productive. Thirteen eggs per annum is the 
usual record, but sometimes birds produce twenty eggs. 
These geese have remarkable endurance, and do not 
require any special food or care. Their flesh is of an 
excellent quality, is not fibrous, and is very fine in 
flavour. It is impossible to fatten fighting geese to 
the same degree as the Toulouse or Embden, but their 
flesh has a good taste, more like that of wUd game. 
They are good sitters, and are very careful of their 
young, defending them against all species of birds 
and animals.' 

Our observations in Eussia support these remarks, 
except that for general purposes the flesh is hard, and 
they require to be well hung after killing before they 
are cooked. Thus they are chiefly useful for crossing, 
as in the case of the Game and Indian Game fowl, 
with soft-fleshed races, under which conditions the 

* Travaux du Conqris Internationale d' Aviculture, 1899 
(St. Petersburg, 1901), p. 6. 



results are seen in an abundance of breast meat of a 
fine quality. Difficulties must necessarily arise in the 
case of birds in which the pugilistic nature is so highly 
developed, due to their quarrelsome nature, but where 
single males are kept for crossing that would be 
reduced to a minimum. The use of the Russian 
geese with some of our Western breeds is well worth a 
trial for the development of meat qualities. 

Description.— All the races of Russian geese 
named above are very similar in general characters. 
The body is long, broad, and very deep, with a full, 
round, and massive breast, and a wide, flat, straight 
back ; the neck is of medium length, very strong, and 
slightly curved near the head ; the head is the peculiar 
feature of the breed, and entirely distinct from that of 
any other bird with which we are acquainted ; it is 
short and nearly round, with a wide forehead and well- 
developed cheek muscles, and in older birds there are 
often two knobs or protuberances, which increase in 
size with advancing age, on the upper part of the 
skull; the bill is very short indeed, and stout at the 
base, the line of the upper mandible being in a line 
with the front of the head, which, together with the 
bill, is practically the same length as depth, in con- 
formation resembling the head of a bull-dog. Beginning 
from the nostrils, the surface of the bill is ribbed, and 
the mouth, between the upper and lower mandibles, 
has a strange rounded appearance, seeming even when 
closed as if it were partially open ; the colour of the 
bill is pale yellow, with an ivory tip ; the eye is large, 
full, and nearly black, as a rule, but some specimens 
have grey or light blue pupils ; the wings are very 
large and powerful, with strong shoulder muscles ; the 
tail is short ; the legs are of medium length, very 
strong, well set apart, with large round feet, and are 
in colour dark orange-yellow. From the above it will 
be seen that these birds are built upon powerful lines, 
and they are close and compact in plumage and firm 
in flesh. 

Varieties.— It is evident that the three varieties 
are all of the same race, and we have, therefore, 
adopted the generic title of Russian for all. 

TtTLA. — These birds are the best known, and are 
chiefly bred in the central districts of Tula, Kalonga, 
Tamboff, Kizan, Koursk, Vladimir, Nijni-Novgorod, 
and upon the borders of Oka and the upper parts of 
the river Volga. They are generally grey in plumage, 
but some are also clay-coloured. Weight : 13^ to 
17 pounds. 

Aesamas. — Pure, spotless white in plumage, and 
larger in size of body, as they range from 17 to 22 
pounds. 

Kholmogoey. — This variety differs from the others- 
in that they have a longer neck, and the bill is more 
natural, being of ordinary length ; the upper line of 
bill is curved at the end, giving it a hooked appearance. 
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They are also used for fighting, but not to the same 
extent as the Tula or Arsamas. This is the largest 
Bussian race of geese, weighing 20 to 23 pounds. 

EGYPTIAN. 

NoMENCLATUBE : Eni/Ksli, Egyptian or Nile ; French, 
d'figypte; Gernian, Nilgans; iJiiJc/i. Egyptis(h< ; 
Danish, ^gyptiske ; Italittn, Egitto; Upmiish, 
Egipcio. 

Vakiety ; One. 

Classification : Uncertain. 

CoLOUK OF Flesh and Skin : Dnrlt. 

CoLouB OF Legs and Feet ; Yellowish-pink. 

CoLOUK OF Egg shells : Grey or bnff-white. 

Origin. — As these birds arc widely distributed 
in Africa, and may be found from Egypt to Cape 
Colony in a wild state, there is little difficulty in 
determining the origin of the domesticated race, as 
they are the replica of the wild species, which have 
been known on the Lower Nile for thousands of years. 
Representations are found among the monuments of 
ancient Egypt yet remaining on sarcophagi and tablets, 
showing birds as they are found to-day. 

History. — In the long past the goose was a sacred 
bird in Egypt, and was, therefore, preserved for the 
use of the priests. In later periods the Egyptian 
goose was domesticated, and has proved fairly amen- 
able to civilized conditions. It is, however, more kept 
for ornamental purposes than as a useful bird. It has 
considerable value for crossing purposes, more es- 
pecially in the production of smaller geese, but upon 
that point experience is yet very limited. 

Economic Qualities. — The Egyptian goose is a 
good layer, and breeds well in semi-confinement, but 
the ganders are very savage and do not consort amicably 
with other fowls; in fact, they appear to take a delight 
in annoying everything within reach, and the males 
win fight continuously if more than one are kept 
together. The goslings grow quickly, and the race is 
hardy in the extreme. The flesh, wliich is fairly 
abundant, is dark and high in flavour, improving when 
"the birds have been bred and fed for two or three 
generations. 

Description. — Among the various races of geese 
the Egyptian stands easily first for beauty of plumage. 
The body is long, but small and slender, with a round 
but not deep breast, and narrow, slightly arched back ; 
the neck is medium in length and fine, head small and 
long, with a bill in keeping, usually purple or reddish- 
blue and with a grey tip ; eyes orange, and around the 
«ye is a ring of reddish-brown or chestnut, a band of 
the same colour passing down the nape of the neck ; 
wings large, and armed with a short spur ; tail full and 
stiff ; legs rather long, in colour yellowish-pink, with 
straight toes ; in colour the breast and under-surface 
are a light iron-yellow sprinkled with brown, except 



the abdomen, which is white ; the back and inner wing 
feathers grey marked with black ; flights and tail black 
or metallic green, the former having a rich narrow bar ; 
the neck is grey and black with a clear ring of reddish- 
brown. Weight : males, 8 to 10 pounds ; females, 
6 to 8 pounds. In carriage this breed is upright 
and graceful. 

CHINESE. 

NoMENCLATUiiE : English, Chinese; French, GulnSe; 

German, Hockergans ; Dutch, Chineesohe; Danish, 

Kincsiske; Sjianish, China. 
Vakieties : "White, Brown. 
Classification ; Table. 
CoLoun or Flesh and Skin : Yellowish. 
CoLouB OP Legs and Feet : White, orange ; Brown, 

dusk.9-orange. 
Colour of Egg-shells : White. 

Origin. — The breeding of geese is very extensively 
practised in China, but our information as to the races 
to be found in that country is very scanty indeed, and 
does not extend beyond that designated as the Chinese. 
Mr. Lewis Wright says* that 'the original Chinese 
variety ranges all over China, much of Siberia, and 
most of India, but chiefly Northern India.' He does 
not, however, give any authority for this statement, 
but probably follows Cuvier, who called it the Swan 
goose, and said that it is met with frequently in the 
neighbourhood of Tartary and China. It was called 
Siberian by Linnaeus. Other naturalists have testified 
that most of the geese met with in India owe much to 
the influence of the China goose, or, to give it the 
scientific term, Anser Cygnoides. It is probably of 
an ancient race, and was domesticated by the Chinese 
many centuries ago, who have bred it on the lines of 
the wild species. There is no reason to suppose that 
it has been modified more than would be usual under 
domestication, or that any other influence has been 
introduced. 

History. — The attention of breeders was first called 
to this race by the Eev. E. S. Dixon, who stated that 
in 1848 Mr. Alfred Whittaker, of Beckington, Somer- 
set, owned a flock of the White variety, which ' were 
from imported parents, and were hatched on board 
ship from China ';t and also that another breeder in 
the same county had a number of specimens. But it 
is evident that the China goose was known for a long 
time previously under other names, as it was referred 
to by Buffon, Cuvier, Bewick, etc., and possibly by 
WUlughby. 

As Dixon says : J ' It has enough names to fill a 
menagerie — China goose. Knob goose, Hong-Kong 
goose, Asiatic goose. Swan goose, Guinea goose, 
Spanish goose, Polish goose, Muscovy goose,' and, 

* ' New Book of Ponltry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 564. 

f ' Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Eev. E. S. 
Dixon (London, 1850), pp. 88 and 115. 

t Ibid., p. 88. 
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as we have already seen, Siberian goose. Willughby 
stated that in the seventeenth century it was usual to 
apply the term ' Guinea ' to everything of foreign and 
uncertain origin. We know that Spanish, Turkish, 
Indian, were all applied in the same reckless manner 
at different periods. It is evident, however, that in 
these references to China geese what we now term the 
African was included, for Dixon was told by the head 
keeper of the Zoological Society in 1848 * that there 
were three varieties — namely, the White and two types 
of Browns. 

For various reasons the China goose has never been 
adopted for practical purposes to any extent in Europe, 
but it has become fairly popular in America, the 
first importations into that country having been made 



Brown Chinas did not begin laying until February, 
but continued laying freely into June.' The highest 
records were fifty eggs from one White goose and 42 
from a Brown goose. The eggs are not so large as those 
obtained from Embden or Toulouse. It is claimed by 
some breeders that the flesh qualities are equal to 
those of other races of geese, but this does not appear 
to be warranted. In the report already referred to it is 
stated that* ' China geese are not favourites with those 
who raise goslings for sale to poultrymen, who fatten 
them and put them on the market as green geese. 
They are too small to be profitable for such a market. 
When a small-boned, moderate-sized goose is required 
for the fall or Christmas trade, these breeds would 
prove valuable, as they lay well, and with proper care in 




Fig. 82. — ^White Chinese Geese. 



about thirty years ago. They have proved profitable 
where a smaller-sized goose is demanded upon the 
market. 

Economic Qualities. — The Chinese goose is re- 
garded as an excellent layer. In an American report 
it is stated that f ' the Brown and White Chinas are 
early and prolific layers of fair-sized eggs. If well 
fed they not infrequently lay in the autumn months, 
but generally those which do so lay later and fewer 
eggs the following spring. At the Experiment Station 
in 1896 and 1897 the White Chinese laid in every 
month from January to June inclusive, while the 

* ' Ornamental and Domestic Ponltry," by Eev. E. S. 
Dixon (London, 1850), p. 121. 
+ Khode Island Experiment Station Report, 1897, p. 436. 



selecting breeding stock large birds should be raised. 
The Brown Chinese especially seem very vigorous, 
hardy, and active, but pick hard, and require care in 
dressing to look well. The White China ... is 
usually not so difficult to pick, and handsomer in 
appearance when dressed.' Then: chief value is for 
crossing, to produce a smaller-sized goose to meet the re- 
quirements of the autumn market. We have previously 
stated t that ' were smaller birds produced (and there 
is no reason why they should not be as profitable as 
the larger), these would be bought more readily, and 
it would be possible to create a desire for them on the 
part of the consuming public.HA ■,;fleshy, compact, 

Ehode Island Experiment Station Report, 1897, p. 437. " 
+ Journal of the Bm/al Agricultural Society of Enqland, 
vol. X., part 11.(1899), p. 350. 
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good bird of 8 pounds to 10 pounds would be finer 
in meat qualities, and during the ' green goose ' and 
autumn seasons would meet an inquiry which might 
grow to a very large extent, touching a class which at 
present does not enjoy the luxury of this fowl.' For 
that purpose the Chinese goose is very suitable. 
These races are very hardy, and make good sitters 
and motherSj but are rather quarrelsome, and have a 
somewhat unpleasant cry. 

Description.— The body is of medium length, 
round, plump, and is carried upright, the chest being 
well elevated ; the breast is round and fairly full ; neck 
long and well arched ; head carried well forward, and is 
large and long, with a large knob at the base of the 
bill ; the bill is stout and of medium length ; eyes 
large and bright ; tail hard and stiff ; wings large, well 
folded; legs medium in length, with long, straight toes. 



the neck and breast a yellowish-grey or brown, with 
a very dark brown stripe passing from the back of the 
head down the neck to the body ; the wings and tail 
are dark brown ; the bill and legs are dusky orange, 
and the knob black or dark brown. 



AFEICAN. 

Nomenclature ; English, African ; Dutch, Africaansche 

Danish, Africanske ; Spanish, Africano, 
Vakiety : One. 
Classification : Table. 
CoLoun OF Flesh and Skin : Yellow. 
CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Dark orange. 
CoLOUB OP Egg-shells ; White. 

Origin. — This race has been made known by 
American breeders, who have exalted it to a separate 
position from the Chinese. In spite of the fact that 




Fio. 83. — Bkown Chinese Geese. 



Weight : males, 12 to 16 pounds ; females, 10 to 14 
pounds. In Europe dewlaps are permitted, but not in 
America. 

Varieties. — The two varieties are very uniform, 
except in coloration of plumage. Both have a large 
dewlap, or folded skin, under the throat, as in the 
Toulouse. 

White (Fig. 82). — The plumage is pure white, 
except that there is often a colour stripe from the head 
to the body; the biU, knob, and legs are orange in 
colour, and the whole appearance is very pleasing. 

Brown (Fig. 83). — The body colour is a greyish 
brown, shading to white or very light grey on the 
abdomen; the head is dark brown, and the front of 



claim has been made for it as a distinct breed, on the 
ground that it is first supposed to have been imported 
from Africa, that it is said to be bred in the neighbour- 
hood of Zanzibar, and that possibly the name ' Guinea ' 
given to the Chinese may have had some justification, 
it cannot but be regarded as a descendant of the last- 
named breed, as there is not the slightest proof of the 
distribution of either wild or tame members of the 
family on the African continent. It is essentially 
Chinese in character, varying principally in size, and 
may be regarded as a descendant of the Brown Chinese 
goose, but has probably been crossed with some other 
and larger variety, such as the Toulouse. Our opinion 
is that the African was originally the Brown Chinese, 
that it was taken to Africa by trading-ships, and after^ 
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■wards to America. Whether the crossing to secure 
increased size and thicker body took place in Africa or 
America we do not know ; probably the latter. Hence 
the table of descent would be : 



Brown Chinese 

I 



(?) Toulouse 



African. 

History.— Whether Buffon's 'Spanish' goose and 
those variously designated by other writers were 
Chinese or African, or both, it is difficult to determine. 
Both were probably referred to by natiuralists, for, 
as we have seen, in 1848 in England three types were 
found of what were named the Chinese. The first 
reference met with is in an American work published 



pure bred were called by that name. He next 
found geese landed by a Provincetown (Massachusetts) 
vessel, and said to have come from Africa. These 
birds were scattered about the section west of Boslon, 
and were called Africans, and exhibited under that 
name.' Up to the present they have not attained any 
great measure of popularity, and we have not seen any 
in Europe. 

Economic Qualities.— Evidence as to the pro- 
ductiveness in respect to eggs is very conflicting ; but 
in the Ehode Island experiments, 1897, the highest 
record was twenty-two and the lowest fourteen. The 
eggs are larger than from the Chinese. Their chief 
point is flesh quahty, as they grow rapidly, make 




Fig. 84. — African Geese. 



in 1845, ■* where the term Guinea or African was used, 
and from the description it evidently relates to what 
we now call the African, in that it is stated that 
the breed ' is the largest of the goose tribe . . . and it 
often weighs more than 25 pounds.' Further interest- 
ing facts are given, in the report already quoted, f 
It is recorded that Mr. William Eankin, of Brockton, 
Massachusetts, states that he first knew of the African 
in 1859, when some were landed at Essex, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. ' What he learned from persons who 
had them led him to believe that they came from 
Hindustan, and he called them India geese, and all 

* ' American Poulterers' Companion,' by Mr. Bement 
<1846), p. 271. 

t Rhode Island Experiment Station Eeport, 1897, pp. 432- 
433. 



excellent green goslings, and fatten to a great size 
for the winter trade. They are hardy, of a quiet, 
mild disposition, and contentedly accept restricted 
conditions when put up for feeding. 

Description (Fig. 84). — The body is long, large, 
and deeper than the Chinese, whilst not carried so erect, 
following the Toulouse shape ; neck moderately long, 
fairly thick, and well curved ; head large, with a long, 
stout biU, which is black, as also the prominent knob 
at its base ; wings large and powerful ; legs stout, of 
medium length, dark orange in colour, with black nails 
on the toes ; the colour of body on the back, wings, and 
tail is dark grey ; on the breast and vmder-parts light 
grey ; the neck is light grey, with a dark brown stripe 
from the head down the back of neck to body. 



CHAPTER XV 



EACB8 OP DOMESTIC TUEKEYS 



Black 

White 

Grey 

Cambridge Bronze 

AS already seen, the Turkey was indigenous to 
America, and was unknown elsewhere until 
the discovery of the mainland of the Western 
continent in A.D. 1518. The first actual records show 
that it was introduced into Spain about 1524. One 
French writer* says that the first importation into 
France was in 1518j but gives no authority for that 
statement. For reasons given above that cannot be 
accepted, although, from the records of an expedition 
to Central America and Mexico by Bernal Dias de 
Grijalva, it is possible that specimens were received in 
Spain that year. When we keep in view the maritime 
intercommunications between Spain and England, it 
is evident that the introduction into Britain was ac- 
compHshed soon afterwards. 

John Walcot, whose work on British Birds was 
published in 1789, states that the turkey was brought 
to England in 1521. Dixon f gives the date as 1524, 
which is generally recognised as correct. Martin 
Doyle says J that, ' according to the "Norfolk Archse- 
ol^Syi" an ancestor of Sir George Strickland, Bart., 
first brought it into England, and the crest (grant of 
arms given to William Strickland by Edward VI. 
about 1550) of this family is a turkey cock in his 
pride "proper." ... In 1541 Archbishop Cranmer 
prohibited the appearance at table at State festivals 
of more than one dish of turkey cooks ; the female 
was too precious to be cooked at that period. Four- 
teen years later two turkeys and two turkey poults 
were served up at a grand law dinner. Twenty years 
afterwards the turkey became a Christmas dish with 
the farmer.' 

* 'Les Oiseaux de Baese-Cour,' par R6my Saint-Loup 
(Paris, 1895), p. 294. 

t 'Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Rev. E. S. 
Dixon (London, 1850), p. 35. 

+ ' Illustrated Book of Poultry,' by Martin Doyle (London, 
1854), pp. 206-207. 



American Bronze 
Naragansett 
Fawn 
Ronquieres 

Upon this question, however, there is a consider- 
able amount of doubt, for there is no mention in 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert's 'Boke of Husbandry' of 
the turkey, although other classes of poultry are 
referred to ; perhaps it would be too soon for recogni- 
tion as a regular dish. That the race spread rapidly 
appears to be unquestionable, for old Tusser, writing 
in 1573 of the Christmas fare of the period, says : 

' Beef, mutton, and port, shred pies of the best, 
Pig, veal, goose, and capon, and turkey well drest. ' 

And Barnaby Googe, in his 'Four Books on Hus- 
bandry,' in 1578, says : ' Turkey cocks we have not 
long had among us ; for before the year of our Lord 
1530 they were not seen with us, nor, I believe, known 
to the old writers.' 

Gervasse Markham, in ' The English Husbandman,' 
published in 1615, deals with the turkey as a recognised 
member of the poultry-yard. It is evident that the 
turkey spread rapidly over Europe. There is con- 
siderable doubt as to when it was introduced into 
France, but probably about the same time as received 
in England, though the suggestion has been made that 
they were introduced about 1540 by Phihp de Chabot, 
Admiral under Francis I. Belon's description was pub- 
lished in 1555. 

An interesting account has been given as to the 
introduction of the turkey into France : * ' The first 
turkey was eaten in France on June 27, 1576, at 
the wedding-feast of Charles IX. and Elizabeth of 
Austria. A large number of these birds had been 
sent over from Boston to St. Malo, and when the 
ship reached that port the provincial Governor 
despatched a dozen of them to the chef of the King's 
kitchen, thinking that they would be a welcome addi- 
tion to the Boyal table. These twelve turkeys were 
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* Live Stock Journal, January 14, 1881, p, 37. 
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stuffed and served on the spits, like so many larks, 
and the great dignitaries of the Court, as well as the 
Cardinal de Lorraine and the Queen-Mother, eat so 
much of them that they aU had an attack of indiges- 
tion. Charles IX. was so pleased with them that he 
began to breed turkeys in the forest of St. Germain, 
and his example was soon followed by many of the 
great landowners.' 

However true this record may be as to the King's 
feast, for reasons already given it is evident that the 
turkey was known in France several decades prior to 
1576. In Italy the first recorded account is that 
of the year 1556, when an ordinance was issued 
by the magistrates of Venice repressing the luxury, 
and about 1570 Bartolomew Scappi, cook to Pope 
Pius v., published several recipes for cooking them. 
It is further stated that they were first introduced into 
Germany in 1580. 

Our task with the various races of turkeys is simple, 
by reason of the fact that the turkey was already 
domesticated when first imported into Europe, and the 
variations are due to change of conditions or to the 
perpetuation of sports. From the adaptability of the 
species, and that there are practically no references in 
earlier writings as to any dif&culty in keeping them 
under ordinary conditions, we are led to the conclusion, 
as shown in Chapter I., that they had already been 
domesticated for a considerable period of time before 
the discovery of America. It is easy to understand 
how a large bird like the turkey would rapidly grow in 
favour, as they were distinct in that respect, and also in 
the quaUty of flesh, to any race then known. 

BLACK. 

NoMENCLATUEE : English, Black Norfolk; French, 
Pindon Noir; German, Truthuhner Schwarz; 
JufcA, Kalkoenen Zwart ; Z)a)ii«7i,Kalkuii Sorts; 
Italian, Tacchini Nigripennis ; Spanish, Negra 
de Pavos ; Hungarian, Pnlyka Fekete. 

Vabieties : Black, Norfolk Black. 

Classification : Table. 

eoLOUB or Flesh and Skin : White. 

CoLOUK OP Legs and Feet : Slaty-black. 

CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : Cream, speckled with brown. 

Origin. — The Mexican turkey, whilst it cannot be 
termed black, for there is a considerable amount of 
brown in the plumage, is decidedly dark in colour, and 
has a constant tendency — as, in fact, have the Bronze — 
to black feathers, more especially under new conditions. 
As there was no other species or race ^vith which the 
early imported turkeys could be crossed, we can but 
suggest that the tendency already mentioned explains 
the origin of the Black turkeys, which are widely 
distributed over the greater part of Europe. It is 
more than probable that the earliest importations were 
dark in plumage ; perhaps even selection for that colour 
had been followed in Central America before the dis- 
covery of that country ; or at an early period the 



superiority of the Black turkey in flesh qualities, as is 
the case to-day to a large extent, was recognised, leading 
to choice of specimens of that colour for breeding ; or 
the evident predilection of the Spaniards, as seen in their 
races of fowls, for black-plumaged poultry may have 
had an important influence in making turkeys of that 
hue almost universal throughout European countries. 

History.— In the absence of any definite informa- 
tion as to the distribution of Black turkeys during the 
past centuries, facts must be accepted as they now are. 
Seiior Castello * says that the Black variety is chiefly 
found in Andalusia and Castile. In Northern France 
many of the turkeys are black. At one time through- 
out East Anglia what were called the Black Norfolk 
were common, and evidently had been bred there for a 
very long period. Their place has been taken by the 
American Bronze, due to the greater size and vigour of 
the last-named breed. In other Continental countries 
than those already named Blacks are very general, 
more especially in Germany, Austria, Hungary, and the 
Balkan States. These are often called Bronze, but 
personal observations have shown that they are much 
more nearly alUed to the Black than to the Bronze 
American. Eastern European turkeys are, as a rule, 
much smaller in size than those found in Western 
countries and in America, and it would appear that 
diminution of size has been greater the further the 
species has travelled from its natural habitat. 

Economic Qualities. — It is generally admitted 
that the Black turkey is one of the finest for table 
qualities, yielding a large amount of beautifully white, 
soft flesh, and is very fine in flavour, whilst its lightness 
of bone is a distinct advantage. These — as, in fact, all 
— quaUties are due in large measure to the conditions 
under which they are produced. The finest specimens 
of Blacks have been met with on the rich lands of 
Eastern England, and of Normandy, in France, where 
soU, climate, and natural food are all conducive to 
quality of flesh. In Mid-Europe they are smaller in 
size and not so good in flavour of flesh, whilst in South 
and South-Eastern Europe in both directions there is 
a marked deterioration. Of the Blacks, the French are 
much the hardier, whUst the Norfolks have almost 
become extinct, and where found are delicate in con- 
stitution, probably due to inbreeding and the use of 
immature birds for stock purposes. The hens are good 
sitters and mothers and fair layers. 

Description.— This race is long in body, which 
is very deep from back to breast, and massive, very 
full and round in front, with a broad back, which is 
curved, highest in the centre, but the stern is always 
lower than the shoulders ; the neck is long and curved, 
carried well back ; the head is long and broad, and 

* 'Avicultnxa,' par D. Salvador Castello y Carrerafi 
(Barcelona, 1899), p. 648. 
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what is known as oarunoulated, which means that the 
head and upper part of the neck is bare of feathers, 
the skin wrinkled, and formed into wart-Uke elevations. 
From the base of the upper mandible springs a fleshy 
protuberance capable of elongation, with a few hairs at 
the tip, and taking the place of a comb, as seen in the 
domesticated fowl. The head is blue on top and at 
back, and face, wattles, and caruncle bright red. The 
beak is stout and well curved, dark horn in colour ; 
eye full and dark hazel ; the wattles are full, round, 
and pouch-like ; the wings are very large, long, and 
powerful, carried low in the male ; the tail of the male 
is very large, and 
spreads out like a 
fan : that of the 
female is long but 
compact ; legs and 
feet are stout and 
strong, but not 
heavy in bone, and, 
with the toes, are 
long, in colour dark 
lead or slaty-black. 
Weight (in England 
and France), for 
fuUy-grown speci- 
mens : males, 20 to 
22 pounds ; females, 
12 to 14 pounds. 

Varieti es. — 

Whilst all the 
Blacks are allied, 
there are differences 
which require to be 
mentioned. 

Fbbnch. — These 
are of a deep, 
even, glossy black 
throughout, with- 
out any white or 
brown tips, and 
during the breed- 
ing season they are 
very handsome. 

KoEFOLK (Fig. 85). — It is generally stated, although 
some older writers do not agree in this respect, that 
the Norfolk Black is dull in colour, without any sheen. 
The chief difference between these and the French is 
that some of the feathers of the tail and on the back 
have brovni, or even white, tips, probably due to 
influences to be noted later. For the resuscitation 
of this old breed the French Black would be very 
useful. 




Fig. 85.— Norfolk Black Turkeys. 



WHITE. 

Nomenclature: Englisli, White; American, White 
Holland; French, Dindon Blanche; German, 
Virginische ; Z)M<f/i, Wit ; DamisA, Hvide; Italian, 
Tacchini Bianchi ; Spanish, Blanca ; Himgaria/n, 
Fehfirpulyka. 

Vabiety : One. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLOUB of Flesh and Skin : Eeddish-white. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Pinkish-white. 

Colour of Eog-sSells : _Cream, speckled with brown. 

Origin. — Given black-plumaged birds as the basis, 
it is easy to explain the origin of the White Turkey, as 

there is always a 
tendency by failure 
of pjigment to 
white in all black- 
feathered birds. 
Many instances can 
be given of such 
variations within 
recent years, but it 
is unnecessary to 
deal with them in 
detail. Tegetmeier 
says : * 'It is well 
known that most 
birds, wild as well as 
tame, occasionally 
produce perfectly 
white individuals 
of more delicate 
constitution than 
the parents. There 
can be no doubt 
that the selection 
and pairing of such 
is the way in which 
the breed of white 
turkeys has been 
established and kept 
up.' This veriter 
mentions the fre- 
quent production of 
ticked or speckled 
specimens in flocks 
of Whites, and an American breeder, Mr. J. A. Leland, 
says :"[■ 'As to colour I have never seen a White Holland 
turkey that did not show some black ticking in its 
plumage during some period of its life,' which is a 
further evidence of the origin. 

History. — White Turkeys appear to have been 
known for a long period of time, as Moubray and 
other of the earlier writers refer to them, and that 

• 'The Poultry Book,' by B. W. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S. 
(London, 1873), p. 322. 

t ' Turkeys, their Care and Management ' (Quincey, 
Illinois, U.S.A., 1901), p. 72. 

13—2 
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author states that they are said to have been originally 
imported from Holland.* The countries where they 
are found are France, Austria, and Hungary. In the 
South of France, more especially in Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, etc., they are almost exclusively kept, and are 
there regarded as hardy and of fine quality. Mr. 
Lewis Wright mentions t that ' the Whites are often 
mentioned as Austrian Whites — why we do not know, 
as they can be traced back in England for over 100 
years.' Our personal observations in that country, as 
in Hvmgary, prove their wide distribution, and the 
above name may be attributable to some special impor- 
tation. In America the White Holland, as it is called 
— probably owing to birds having been taken from the 
Low Countries to the States — has a limited amount of 
favour, but in England they are kept chiefly for orna- 
mental or exhibition purposes. The finest display we 



exhibition has debUitated the stock. The Hungarian 
view is that they are equally hardy with the Blacks. 
The hens are fair layers, and good sitters and mothers. 

Description (Fig. 86).— The general characters 
are as in Blacks, excepting the beak, which is flesh- 
coloured with a pink tinge, and the legs and feet, which 
are pinkish- white ; the plumage is a glossy white, with 
the faintest indication of blue, thus provmg that they 
are not mere albinos. The beard, or tuft of feathers on 
the upper part of the breast, found in turkey cocks, is 
black. Thus the effect of contrasts in plumage and 
head and neck is very pleasing, and there can be no 
question that this is the most ornamental of the turkey 
family. Weight : males, 16 to 26 pounds ; females, 10 
to 16 pounds, but the heavier birds are not common 
abroad. 
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Fig. 86. — White Tuekeys. 



have ever seen was at Pozsony, Hungary, in Septem- 
ber, 1902, when it was learnt that the white plumage 
explains their popularity ; and a later visit to that 
country (1904) gave further proof that they are largely 
kept in one or two districts. 

Economic Qualities. — In France it is claimed 
that the Whites are equal to all others for flesh quaU- 
ties, but in Hungary we obtained the opinion of a large 
dealer that they do not kill or dress as well as those 
with dark feathers. The English experience is not at 
all reliable, as the breed is not kept for market pur- 
poses. They are regarded as specially delicate here — 
not, we think, because of the colour of plumage, but 
for the reason that inbreeding and preparation for 

* 'Practical Treatise,' by Bonington Moubray (London, 
1824), p. 24. 

+ ' New Book of Ponltry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 519. 



GREY. 

Grey-feathered turkeys have been known for almost 
as long a period as any other colour, as might be 
expected where Blacks and Whites are bred, but they 
have never assumed definite characters, and cannot be 
regarded as a distinct race. Among older writers 
frequent references are made to Grey birds of this 
species, and it would appear that they were common 
in Cambridgeshire. One writer* says, speaking of 
turkeys in Norfolk, ' When grey they are called the 
Bustard breed.' In the South of Ireland many of the 
turkeys are distinctly grey in plumage, and the 
wonderful quality of flesh upon them, probably the 
finest in the world, causes the inquiry why Irish 
breeders do not attempt to fix the characters and 

• ' The Poultry Book,' by Wingfield and Johnson (London, 
1853), p. 244. 
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elevate their turkeys into a race. Then the Erin tur- 
key would oommand a high position ; but increase of 
size would be an essential point, for the present race 
is distinctly small. Italian turkej's are largely grey in 
hue. They are even smaller than the Irish, and, so far as 
our experience goes, dry and insipid in flesh, due to the 
conditions under which they are bred, and the intense 
heat of Eastern and Southern Italy. Turkeys with 
bluish or slate-coloured feathers are often met with, 
more especially upon the Continent, as might be 
expected where Greys or Blacks are common, and 
occasionally we have seen very pretty specimens. 
These variations are interesting, but at present of no 
practical value. Better results would be obtained by 
perfecting the Grey turkey than attempting to secure 
slate-blue or Andalusian plumage. 



Dixon says* that ' the plumage of the Cambridge breed 
varies very niuch ; sometimes it is entirely made up 
of shades of reddish-brown and grey . . . sometimes of 
grey, black, and white, but frequently it approaches 
very near to what we see figured as the wild bird.' It 
is stated by Wingfield and Johnson f that ' they vary 
in colour, being grey, pied black and white, and rusty 
brown. . . . The grey breed is the one most common 
in Cambridgeshire, being considered hardier than the 
others. Attempts have been made to cross this breed 
with the white and black breeds ; but in every instance 
within my knowledge those attempts have signally 
failed. As a proof of the excellence of the Cambridge- 
shire turkey, it may be remarked that that county has 
for several years past supplied the Royal table on 
Christmas Day.' In the 1854 edition of Moubray 




Fig. 87.— Cambridge Bronze Turkey. 
Brei iy Gage Harper, Baydon, Essex. 



CAMBEIDGE BRONZE. 

NoMBNCLATTJBE : English., Cambridge Bronze ; French, 
Dindon de Cambridge ; Dutch, Cambridge Brons ; 
Danish, Bronse-farvede Cambridge ; S2ianish, Cam- 
bridge Bronceada ; Bungarian, Cambridgei Bronz. 

Vabeety: One. 

Classipioation : Table. 

CoLouK OP Flesh and Skin : White. 

Colour of Legs and Feet ; Dark {jrey. 

Colour of Egg-shells : Cream, speckled with brown. 

Origin.— Cambridgeshire has been as famous for 
its turkeys as Norfolk but the character of the race 
bred in the two counties has differed considerably. 



mention is made of Grey, of Copper, and of Brown 
turkeys as all to be found in Cambridgeshire. After 
the period named, either by crossings of American 
Bronze, or more careful selection of darker-plumaged 
birds, they assumed more or less of a Bronze character, 
as in 1865 the Cambridge turkeys exhibited were of a 
dull bronze. Then came the demand for size and 
greater vigour, and the Americans were freely used 
for breeding. 

* 'Ornamental and Domestic Poultry,' by Rev. B. S. 
Dixon (London, 18501, p. 36. 

t ' The Poultry Book,' by "Wingfield and Johnson (London, 
1853), p, 244. 
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The following table of descent may be regarded as 
representing the development of the present-day birds : 



Copper or Brown 



Black 
Grey 



American Bronze 

I 



Cambridge Bronze. 
Even yet can be distinctly traced the Grey influence. 

History. -Until about forty years ago the Cam- 
bridge turkey was recognised as the finest of the 
larger races, and it yet holds the premier position in 
that respect, although it is not bred so extensively as 
formerly. But it is unequalled upon the markets. It 
is seldom seen in exhibitions of live poviltry, the more 
homely garb of this race looking dull beside the 
American Bronze ; consequently, the latter generally 
seciure the leading prizes. 

Economic Qualities. — Amongst practical poultry- 
breeders the Cambridge Bronze is regarded as the most 
profitable to keep, as it is comparatively light in bone, 
and is abundant in flesh ; although not so large in frame 
as the American, they fatten better, producing soft 
flesh of great thickness on the breast, beautifully white 
in colour. In dead -poultry shows they generally stand 
first for quaUty. They look very plump, as there is not 
the prominence of breast-bone found in other breeds. 
The largest dead specinjen we have ever seen was a 
Cambridge, weighing 33 pounds, and it was tender as a 
chicken, without the heavy bag in front which spoils so 
many turkeys. Essentially it is a practical fowl, but 
we do not think it quite as hardy as the American 
Bronze. Turkey-breeders whose object is to produce 
for the Christmas markets find it the most valuable 
race either pure or as a cross. The hens are good 
layers, and excellent sitters and mothers. 

Description (Fig. 87). — The type is that general 
to the species, except that the Cambridge is not so long 
in body, but is deep and massive ; the plumage is of a 
dull bronze, with grey and white tips to the body 
feathers, and bars on the wings and tail of the same 
colours ; the beak is flesh-coloured, and the legs and 
feet dark grey ; in size these birds do not equal the 
, American, but lighter frame is an advantage when the 
birds fatten up to market requirements. Males, 18 to 
24 pounds ; females, 12 to 16 pounds. 

AMEBICAN BEONZE. 

N OMENCLATUBE : English, American Bronze; Frencli, 
Dindon Bronze et Cuivres ; German, Broncef arbig ; 
Dutch, AmerikBrons; Danish, Amerikanske Bronse- 
farvede; Italian, Selvaggia d'America; Spanish, 
Bronceada Americana ; Btmr/oi-ia«,AmerikaiBronz. 

Vabibty: One. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLOUK OP Flesh and Skin ; "Wbite. 

CoLOUB OF Legs and Feet : Very dark, or flesb-coloured. 

CoLOUK OP Egg-shells : Cream, speckled with brown. 



Origin. — Since the settlement of what is now 
known as the United States and Canada, the turkey 
has been a favourite fowl in those countries, so much 
so that Benjamin Franklin, on the separation of the 
North American States from the British Crown, desired 
it to be made the national emblem rather than the 
eagle. What the exact type of turkey bred under 
domestication 100 years ago was we cannot tell, but it 
is more than probable that there has been a constant 
infusion of wild blood, as would be possible in America, 
but in process of time that will no longer be so. 
Mr. H. S. Babcook states* that ' there is reason to 
believe that it [the American Bronze] resulted from 
crossing the wild turkey — the original of all the domes- 
ticated varieties — upon the Black turkey. Early 
references to the variety show that it was at first 
known as the " Black Bronzed," but the term was too 
long, and it was shortened into Bronze. This variety 
is interesting as showing that, after a marked departure 
from the early colour, it has come back to very nearly 
the colour of its wUd original. The Black had departed 
a long distance from the rich hues of the wild turkey, 
but the lines are restored in the Bronze variety.' But 
it is not a question of opinion, as there are facts to go 
upon. In the work just named is an extract from reports 
of the Rhode Island Experiment Station, + in which 
it is stated that where wild turkeys are plentiful crosses 
between wild and domestic birds frequently ocoxii 
without design on thfe part of the owner of the latter. 
Scores of cases are recorded where a wild gobbler from 
the woods has taken possession of a flock of common 
turkeys, sometimes after first battling with and kiUing 
the domestic gobbler. The results of such a cross in 
almost every case have been so satisfactory that such 
meetings are much desired by turkey-raisers in those 
districts, and young wild birds are caught for this pur- 
pose and brought up with common young turkeys. 
Very often nests of wild turkey eggs are found in the 
woods and hatched on the farm. Hence the origin of 
the Bronze American turkey is explained. 

History. — How long since the birds imder re- 
view became common in America it is impossible to 
say, but probably 200 years. The first importations 
into Europe appear to have been in the early part of 
last century, when Lord Leicester in Norfolk, Lord 
Powis in Wales, and Lord Derby in Lancashire, had 
specimens which they bred in a semi-wild state. 
These birds were only partially tamed, as they were 
kept with some measure of difiiculty, and in a fox 
country were liable to be destroyed. Although they 
awakened considerable interest, yet their real value 
was not discovered until about forty years ago, when 
the turkey began to displace beef and goose as the 
Christmas dish in this country, and the fashion for 

* ' Turkeys,' edited by Herbert Myrick (New York, 1903), 
p. 16. 
t Ibid., pp. 37-38. 
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huge specimens came into being. Prom that time 
onward they have grown in popularity, displacing 
nearly all our older breeds. Considerable numbers of 
stock birds have been, and are still, imported. Upon 



Economic Qualities. — The leading qualities of 
the American Bronze Turkey are its great size and, 
under proper conditions, greater vigour than any other 
member of the same species. With the demand for 
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Fig. 88.— Bronze American Turkey Cock. 
Bred at Fisher's Island Farm, N. Y., U.S.A. 



the Continent so-called Bronze turkeys are found, but 
unless imported for show purposes, they are duller in 
plumage and smaller in size than the American, and 
may be regarded as crosses of Blacks with the older 
Copper-feathered or Red varieties. 



huge specimens in America for thanksgiving, and in 
Britain for Christmas, for which high prices are paid, 
the popularity of this breed is explained. Twenty-five 
to thirty pound young males of eight and nine months 
old can be produced, and as these realize a higher rate 
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per pound than smaller specimens, the breeder naturally 
seeks to supply that which yields the better returns 
and a greater profit. They carry a large araount of 
flesh on the breast ; but the best friend of the American 
Bronze cannot claim that in fineness of texture, deUeacy 
of flavour, and whiteness of skin, it is equal to the 
Black, or Grey, or Cambridge Bronze, although the 
meat is not dry, as is that of South European birds. 
Much depends upon the nature of the soil, general con- 
ditions, and feeding ; but whilst admitting the great 
value of this breed, we cannot place it in the first rank 
for flesh qualities apart from weight. They are heavy 
in bone, and often show too heavy a bag in front when 
killed. They are 
somewhat wild in 
disposition, and 
range widely, but 
thrive well if 
allowed to roost in 
trees during the 
greater part of the 
year. The hens are 
good layers, making 

most faithful sitters 
and raothers. The 

chicks are hardy if 

the parents are well 

maturedbeforeused 

for breeding and 

when the broods are 

reared in a com- 
mon-sense fashion, 

but like all other 

turkeys they may 

be enfeebled by 

coddling. As a 

cross the American 

Bronze stands pre- 
eminent where size 

of progeny is de- 
sired. When killed 

hey are generally 

very prominent in 

breast-bone. 




Fig. 89. — Beonzb American Tdekey Hen. 
Bred at Fisher's Island Farm, N.Y., U.S.A. 



very long, and when the bird disports himself is 
spread into a huge fan; the legs are long, stout in 
bone, and in young birds almost black, turning to 
flesh colour with increasing age, which is an indis- 
putable proof in older specimens ; in colour the 
neck and breast are of a rich, brilliant bronze, whilst 
the back and sides are also bright bronze, with 
a narrow band of black at the extremity of each 
feather ; the primary feathers of the wings are nearly 
black, with pencillings of grey or white, but the 
secondaries are more brown or bronze. When spread 
the appearance is of equal bars of bronze and grey ; 
the wing-bows are of a lustrous black ; the tail 

feathers are black, 
across which are 
narrow bands of 
light brown, with a 
broad band of black, 
and a wide, grey 
margin at the tips. 
The hens are simi- 
lar in body to the 
males, but not so 
brilliant as in the 
latter, and, of 
course, have not 
the spreading tail. 
Weight : males, 22 
to 34 pounds ; 
females, 14 to 18 
pounds ; but the 
bigger specimens 
are generally unre- 
liable for breeding 
purposes, and two- 
year-old birds are 
better it 26 pounds 
for males and 16 
pounds for females. 
It is interesting to 
note that wild tur- 
keys have been shot 
in America weigh- 
ing 60 pounds. 






Description (Figs. 88 and 89).— The body long, well 
rounded, and about midway very deep, rising sharply 
to both front and back ; the back and body are very 
broad, and the breast is prominent and wide ; the 
neck is long, well curved, and heavily clad with 
feathers ; the head is long and broad, with a strong, 
curved beak of horn colour ; the carunculations 
as already described in the Black, and in the males 
these are very full indeed ; the eyes are dark hazel ; 
the wattles large and pendulous ; the wings are large, 
powerful, wide - spreading, with massive muscles, 
enabling the bird to rise; the tail in the male is 



XAEEAGANSETT. 

NoMENCLATUBE : NaiTagansett. 

"VAKiETy: One. 

Classification : Table. 

Colour of Flesh and Skin : "White. 

Colour of Legs and Feet : Deep salmon, or 

brown. 
Colour of Egg-shells: Cream, speckled with 

white. 

Origin. — This race appears to have been bred in 
the New England States, more especially Bhode 
Island, for a long period of time, taking its name 
from the bay which stretches from Newport to Provi- 
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denee, Ehode Island. It is more than probable that 
they have descended from a race of Black turkeys, 
kept prior to the introduction of the wild blood, 
perhaps brought from Mexico. 

History. — At one period they appear to have been 
ubiquitous in the district giving them the name. As 
Mr. H. S. Babcook says ;* ' It is the variety which, in 
all probability, first gave to Ehode Island turkeys 
their world-wide reputation. That reputation has 
remained, though the variety has to a considerable 
extent disappeared from the borders of the bay. The 
greater size of the Bronze turkey has been a potent 
cause in the gradual disappearance of other varieties.' 
So far as known, they are not widely distributed, 
and we have never seen any specimens in Europe. 

Economic Qualities. — The Narragansett turkey 
does not attain the same weight as the American 
Bronze, but is said to be much finer in' quality of 
flesh, which is softer, and they are not so heavy in 
bone, maturing more rapidly, and meeting a demand 
for medium-sized, fleshy birds. They are probably 
not so hardy as the Bronze. The hens are very good 
layers, but do not make good sitters, as they are 
late in becoming broody. They do not wander far 
from home. 

Description. — This race is shortish in the leg, 
and of a compact, cobby shape, without the massive- 
ness of the Bronze. The plumage is of a metallic 
black, each feather ending in a broad, light steel-grey 
band, edged with black ; the flight feathers are black, 
barred with white or grey, showing two narrow bars 
when folded ; the tail of the male is black, barred 
with brown, and terminating in a broad black band, 
with a light grey margin : in the hens the plumage 
is much paler and duUer ; the beak is light horn in 
colour. Weight : males, 20 to 25 pounds ; females, 
14 to 18 pounds. 

FAWN. 

NoMENCLATUKE : English, Buff or Fawn \ French, 
Chocolat ; Italian, Fulva. 

Vabiety: One. 

Classification : Table. 

CoLOUB OF Flesh and Skin : White. 

Colour or Legs and Feet : Blaiah-white, or flesh- 
colour. 

CoLOUK OF Egg-shells : Cream, speckled with brown. 

Origin, — Specimens of Buff, or Fawn, or Chocolate 
turkeys, for they vary greatly in colour, are to be met 
with in several European countries, and they are to be 
found in America. That they are merely sports from 
the Bronze, due to crossing with the White, is evident. 
Upon this point Mr. H. S. Babcock writes : t ' How 
it perhaps originated can be guessed, though we 

• ' Turkeys,' edited by Herbert Myriok (New York, 1903), 

+ ibid., pp. 29-30. 



have no records to tell us the matings or the maker 
of the matings. But as black -red domestic fowls 
crossed upon white produce an approximation to buff, 
which, by selection, can be perfected, we believe that 
a cross of the Bronze and the White turkey, with 
subsequent selection, would produce the Buff variety.' 
In older books references are made to this colour, 
but they are always recorded as scarce, and few are 
found in exhibitions either at home or abroad. 

History. — The writer just quoted states* that 'a 
variety of the Buff turkey used to be bred in Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., under the name of Tuscawara Reds. 
These birds had a deeper plumage than the ordinary 
Buff.' 

In the last edition of Moubrayf it is said that 
these Buff turkeys, 'with plumage of a light buff 
or deHcate fawn colour, have an exceedingly neat and 
Quaker-like appearance when the shade is unbroken, 
but it is sometimes broken with white. This colour 
is but rarely met with now.' When, as already noted, 
Copper or Bed turkeys were by no means infrequent, 
Buffs would naturally be produced, but for some reason 
they have not attained any measure of popularity, 
and are kept for their rarity rather than for practical 
purposes. 

Economic Qualities. — Upon this point very 
little information is available, due to the fact that this 
race has been kept chiefly for its ornamental characters, 
and has not been brought into comparison with others. 
In size they are about the same as the Whites, 
and equal that variety in meat qualities. They 
are stated to be fairly hardy, but upon that point we 
should desire further information. Birds which are 
primarily bred for exhibition, more especially when the 
plumage is so difficult to obtain true as in the case of 
all buffs, are often in bred, and thus the natural vigour 
is less than where the economic qualities are the 
primary consideration. 

Description. — The shape of body closely follows 
the breeds already described, and need not be stated 
in detail, the differences being entirely of colour ; the 
plumage is of a pure buff, or of light fawn, or of deeper 
red, almost chocolate, in accordance with the depth of 
pigment, and when even any one of these shades is 
pleasing in appearance, but it is very seldom that 
specimens can be found which do not show variations 
in depth of colour, or are free from what is called 
patchiness — that is, lighter patches over the body — and 
as a rule the under-colour is lighter, as are the wings. 
The best we have seen in these respects were those of 
a darker hue, called chocolate in France, but even with 
these the colour was not pure, as there was a good 

* 'Turkeys,' edited by Herbert Myriok (New York, 1903), 
p. 30. 

f ' Practical Treatise,' by Bonington Moubray (London, 
1854), p. 227. 
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amount of black on various parts of the body. The beak 
is bluish-white ; legs and feet bluish-white, or flesh 
colour ; in many eases the tail feathers are very dark. 
Weight : males, 18 to 20 pounds ; females, 12 to 16 
pounds. 



RONQUIKEES. 

NoMEjjCLATUBE : Belgian, Dindon de Ronquijres. 

Vabeeties: SeveraL 

Classification : Table. 

CoLOUB OP Flesh asd Skijj : White. 

CoLOUK OF Legs and Feet : White. 

CoLOUB OF Egg-shells : Cream, spotted with brown. 

Origin. — It would be difficult to fix the origin o 
this race of turkey, which is bred extensively in Belgium, 
and which is evidently due to a mixture of breeds, 
mated without any reference to the coloration of 
plumage, as the economic qualities are the primary 
consideration. From the appearance we should judge 
that the basis is the French Black turkey, known for 
its excellent qualities, and bred for a long time upon 
definite lines in France and the adjacent countries. 
With this there would appear to have been crossed the 
Grrey and the White races of this species, both of which, 
with the Blacks, can be traced in the Eonquiferes. It 
is possible, also, that there may have been an infusion 
of Bronze blood. All is, however, uncertain, as there 
is no direct evidence to show the method of mating to 
produce the birds as we see them at present. Size of 
body, wealth of flesh, white legs and feet, have been the 
leading points aimed for by breeders, who had not the 
object of producing a pure race, but of securing fine 
market turkeys, capable of attaining heavy weight in 
a short space of time, and yielding the largest amount 
of profit. Such uniformity of character as has been 
obtained is due rather to natural evolution than to 
skilful breeding. ' Handsome is as handsome does ' 
has evidently been the idea prevailing in the minds of 
those concerned in the development of this race. 

History. — It is only within the last five or six years 
that the Ronquiferes turkey has received recognition as 
a pure breed, and upon the usual lines it can hardly be 
said to deserve that name, as the variations are very 
considerable in the same brood. As stated in the 



report of a Belgian stock :* ' The breeding-pen is com- 
posed of a turkey cock and five or six hens. The male 
is very large, and of a dark colour ; the plumage of the 
hens has no uniformity — each has a different plumage.' 
Since that date, however, breeding upon more definite 
lines has taken place, as is essential if the economic 
qualities are to be fixed and transmitted, though we 
agree that selection of the male is more necessary than 
of the female, so far as coloration of feathers is con- 
cerned. 

Economic Qualities. — The Eonquiferes turkey is 
most noteworthy for its table quaUties, as it is a quick 
grower, carrying a large amount of breast meat, which 
is fine in flavour, soft, and beautifully white in colour. 
In size they do not attain the proportions of the 
American Bronze, but are larger than the ordinary 
European White turkey, and as they fatten well they 
can be fed up to 20 pounds or even more. The hens 
are good sitters and mothers, and are regarded as hardy 
for this species, more especially as they are bred and 
reared under somewhat rough-and-ready conditions. 

Description. — We quote from an article on this 
breed by M. Louis Vander Sniekt, of Brussels :} 

'The typical colour (of the male) from which are 
derived aU the secondary colours, is a dark grey and 
dull tawny ; each feather, of which the centre is 
pencilled with fine black concentric lines, is bordered 
with a black bar showing brilliant metallic reflections. 
The edges of the feathers of the stern, the abdomen, 
and the tail are white. The hens are of aU colours 
imaginable, even yellow, yellow with each feather 
edged with black, grey, whites with each feather 
bordered with black, pure white, and combinations 
the most diverse. But whatever the plumage may 
be, the feet are always white, with white toenails, 
signs required in aU fowls destined to produce fine 
white flesh.' 

Some specimens we have met with were as follows : 
The males were very dark, well marked with yellow, 
the black, which was very bright, predominating 
greatly ; the hens were of a grey ground colour, with 
one dark bar on each feather. The breed is capable of 
improvement, and appears to be worthy the attention 
of practical turkey-breeders. 

* Chasse tt Pedie, April 22, 1900, p. 478. 
+ Ibid., p. 479. 
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EFFECTS OF EXHIBITION SYSTEM. 

THE question has frequently been raised in connec- 
tion with all forms of stock-breeding as to the 
correlation of external characters with economic 
qualities. There are those who condemn the exhibition 
system entirely, who say that it has been a gigantic 
mistake, that instead of working for the improvement 
of our stock it has led to degeneracy, and that we 
ought to abandon it altogether in order to develop the 
economic properties. On the other hand, there are 
those who claim, and with a certain amount of reason, 
that the progress made in any branch of stock is 
greatest where exhibitions have been held, and, further, 
that the general quality of the animals and birds met 
with in such districts is distinctly higher under these 
circumstances than in the absence of shows. The 
latter fact is unquestionable. We have had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting almost every part of the United 
Kingdom and of observing the stock in detail, as weU 
as of noting the conditions in other countries; and 
however much truth there may be in the statement 
first made above, it is impossible to deny the truth 
that shows have a marked influence upon the class of 
animals kept in any district. Whether this influence 
is as great as it might have been under other conditions 
is a different question altogether, as also is how far 
such exhibitions have served their purpose. Probably 
the practical value of shows in this country has been 
attained — namely, the improvement of existent breeds 
and the introduction of new races, and that, except 
from the promotion of recreative or pleasurable breed- 
ing, in , itself an important consideration to large 
masses of the population, further developments can be 
secured by other means. Whilst acknowledging, 
therefore, the value of what is called ' fancy ' poultry- 
breeding, we believe that the truth will be found 
between the above extremes. 



STANDAEDS. 

When endeavouring to discover the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of adopting fixed standards for the different 
races of poultry, it is essential to recognise the fact that 
external characters must have some cause or meaning. 
It has already been seen that artificial selection — that 
is, breeding for definite points — is almost entirely based 
upon natural variations. Certain types are produced 
by special conditions, and a measure of uniformity is 
thus obtained without artificial selection. As shown 
below, that is evident in connection with coloration 
of plumage, of legs, and of flesh. These cannot be 
maintained under a different environment. They are 
the expression of the special conditions by which they 
were produced. It is the adoption and extension of 
merely arbitrary points, which have no economic 
value, so far as can be discerned, which, especially 
if carried to an extreme, may reduce or destroy 
the profitable qualities of the fowl. For such excess 
there can be no dispute that exhibitions are entirely 
responsible, and it must be admitted that grave and 
serious mistakes have been made as a result of the 
show system. Breeds have been ruined practically by 
undue development of characters which were perhaps 
beneficial up to a given point. In all nature we find 
reactive influences with a view to the maintenance of 
a proper balance, and excess in one direction com- 
pensated by loss in others. Instances in proof are 
given below. Every part of the structure has some 
purpose, so long as it is maintained in due proportion 
to the other parts. 

We are thus led to point out the desirability of 
keeping in view the fact that external characters should 
be in distinct sympathy with internal qualities. In 
many breeds of poultry which are popular in the exhi- 
bition-pen this is altogether forgotten. Breeders of 
purely fancy poultry seldom care anything about 
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utility. One can understand this. For instance, a 
breeder of, say, Langshans who only looks to the 
exhibition-pen would much rather that one of his 
hens should lay fifty eggs in the year, and the chickens 
hatched from those eggs be to a large extent perfect in 
external qualities, than that hen should lay 150 eggs 
in twelve months and the birds be inferior. The 
better birds he may sell at prices from 10s. to ^610 
each, whereas the eggs as eggs are only worth from 
Id. to 2d. each. Thus the whole tendency of the 
fancier, who has not wisdom to see the effects of his 
work, is towards exaggeration. In this connection 
there are very strong influences which compel him 
sooner or later to remember that the sacrifice of 
economics for purely fancy characteristics does not 
pay in the long-run. The bulk of the breeding of 
poultry is for practical purposes, and as soon as the 
exaggeration of externals means that breeding becomes 
so difficult as to be confined in the hands of a few 
individuals, and also entails the sacrifice of those 
properties which recommend the breed to the ordinary 
poultry-keeper, then the demand at once falls off. It 
is for this reason that many breeds which at one time 
were popular are no longer so. At the same time, 
however, too much stress must not be laid upon this 
point. Many of those who study poultry forget that 
with a rapidly reproducing race the tendency to ex- 
haustion must always be very considerable, and that 
unless the greatest care is exercised in the direction 
of out-crossing the breed is bound to lose ground. 
Thus the fact that many breeds are no longer popular, 
which at one time were amongst the most valuable 
for economic purposes, must not be wholly laid down 
to fanciers. It is to some extent a natural influence. 

So far as can be seen, there is no reason whatever 
why there should be any antagonism between the 
external characters and internal qualities. To some 
extent the former are artificial, and where the arti- 
ficiahty is carried to too great a length, then there 
must be loss in other directions. The object of 
those who draft the standards for our different 
races of poultry should be (as far as possible) to give 
prominence to those points which are in unison with 
the economic properties for which the breed in the 
first place won favour. It must not be forgotten that 
this latter point is of supreme importance. There are 
many breeds of poultry now popular which at first 
secured attention by reason of the fact that they were 
exceptionally good layers, good upon the table, or good 
for some other purpose. All our standards should be 
drawn upon this basis. As an instance, in the case of 
Leghorns the reason why they first became popular 
was because of their exceptionally good laying quaU- 
ties. In forming a standard for the Leghorn, sup- 
posing that in an arbitrary manner those framing it 
had declared that the comb of the Leghorn should be 
small, like, say, the Game. That could have been 



effected ; it would only have taken a few years, and 
breeders could have reduced the comb in the way we 
have indicated. Such, however, would have destroyed 
absolutely the great quality of the fowl, and therefore 
in drawing up the standard it was most important 
that the size of comb should be distinctly large. 
Another instance will suffice. In the case of table 
fowls, a large comb is not desirable, because these birds 
are, on the whole, only moderate layers, but what is" 
wanted is a comb fine in texture. If in forming a 
standard for the Dorking preference were to be given 
to the big, coarse-combed birds, doubtless that would 
improve them in vigour, and probably in productive- 
ness, yet at the same time the quality of the flesh 
wotild be distinctly impaired. These questions are dealt 
with in detail in the following paragraphs, the object 
of which is to attempt what has never yet been done — 
namely, discernment of the correlation of external 
characters to internal quaUties. In doing so it is 
necessary to frankly indicate the errors made under 
the present system, with a view to their avoidance in 
the future. 

It is needless to discuss again the question as to the 
relative value to practical poultry -keepers of pure 
breeds as against mongrels. The former must be 
used as the basis of all progressive aviculture. The 
subject is dealt with in another place,* and the great 
importance of pure races is fully recognised. 

PLUMAGE. 

The outer covering of birds consists of feathers, 
which serve two purposes — namely, as a covering to 
the skin, affording protection and warmth to the body, 
and as organs of flight. The last-named point need 
not concern us, as we seek as far as possible in 
domestic poultry to limit and suspend all desire for use 
of the feathers in that direction. With regard to the 
former, it should be remembered that the skin of birds 
is much thinner than that of hair-clad animals, giving 
less protection to the body, and is devoid of the usual 
glands. Change of conditions has a marked influence 
upon the pltunage, in colder latitudes becoming thicker 
and more abundant than in warm climates, due to the 
fact that the well- clad fowls are able to withstand low 
temperature to a greater extent than lighter-covered 
birds. Here, again, is an exemplification of the law of 
' survival of the fittest,' and an explanation why certain 
races of poultry thrive in cold, exposed districts to 
which others are unsuitable. Activity of habit and 
vigour of constitution mean much in this direction, 
but it is found that the heavier- feathered races of fowls 
are better winter layers than those which are lighter 
in that respect. Practically the feathers are of small 
economic value, save in so far as they are essential to 

* ' Poultry -keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers,' by Edward Brown, F.L.S. (London, 1904), p. 22. 
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enable the birds to attain the object for which they 
are kept. That they are a most expensive part of 
the system to produce appears to be unquestionable, 
as with more abundant plumage growth is slower 
and food consumed correspondingly increased. Usually 
on the more active races hard, tight feathering is 
found. With a sympathetic temperament is associated 
soft and more abundant plumage. 

COLORATION OF PLUMAGE. 

On approaching the question of coloration of plumage, 
very little is known as to the causes of variation. That 
such causes exist cannot be questioned. We have 
already seen that under changes of condition the 
tendency to variation is greatly increased. Soil has 
a very rapid effect upon colour of legs and of flesh, 
and as feathers are fed by the body, it may be assumed 
that they are affected in the same way. Mr. Primrose 
McConnell mentions* that the colour of the Cleveland 
bay horse may be due to its having been bred for 
centuries on an ironstone soil, and that the wool colour 
of sheep is influenced by the land upon which they 
are bred. Very little is, however, known upon this 
question. It is probable that the effect of soil upon 
the colour of plumage is indirect rather than direct. 

The primary colours of the domestic fowl are four — 
red, black, yellow, and blue. White is not a colour, 
but in fowls may be due either to an absence of pig- 
ment — that is, albinoism — or to a combination of 
other colours — that is, a strong white on a dark 
ground. All the colours seen on domestic poultry 
are composed of the above, but subject to many 
variations of shade in each. Among self-colours — 
that is, those which are of the same colour through- 
out — blacks and whites are the most numerous ; 
yellow (or buff) and blues very diflScult to obtain 
and maintain — in fact, a psrfeot buff or blue is 
never seen, as white is always present in the former 
and black in the latter ; and of reds there are two 
races — namely, the Red Orloff and the Rhode Island 
Red — but in both black is present to a considerable 
extent. The majority of our poultry have a, mixture 
of colours in their plumage. 

It would appear, as already seen, that there is always 
a tendency to variation under natural conditions, which 
is increased when the birds are domesticated, and that 
the fixing of certain colours and types is due to the 
fact that those birds which conform largely to the 
surrounding conditions are less easily seen by their 
enemies, and therefore are preserved whilst others 
are destroyed. That soil and food also have influences 
is apparent. Light and darkness, heat and cold, all 
share in this direction. Animals and plants bred and 
produced in darkness are deficient in coloration, whilst 

* 'Agricultural Zoology,' by Primrose McOonnell (London, 
1902), pp. 281, 312. 



all the richer-hued species under natural conditions 
live in the torrid zones. In the Arctic regions there 
is an almost entire absence of colour in animal life, 
partially due, no doubt, to the protective influence 
mentioned above, but also to the lack of heat in the 
atmosphere. Coloration may be regarded, therefore, 
as a result of environment and of food, at which point 
the question must be left, as ou;r knowledge is so 
scanty and incomplete. It is a natural result of the 
conditions under which the bird lives, and there is 
ever a tendency to conform to those conditions. When 
domesticated the endeavour is to escape from such 
limitations, to perpetuate variations which would 
seldom be produced under other circumstances. It 
is thus there arise many of our difficulties. 

Whilst it appears to be essential, in order to main- 
tain purity of race, that coloration of plumage must 
be given its place _in the whole, the mistake is in 
making it, or, in fact, any point, supreme to all other 
considerations. Under the exhibition system there 
are great temptations in this direction. For instance, 
a sound-coloured Buff Orpington may be worth as 
many pounds as another, less perfect in that respect 
but superior in practical qualities, is worth pence. 
The fancier, desiring the pounds, sacrifices every other 
quality. Not only so, but he deliberately and de- 
signedly eliminates the more vigorous specimens, as 
shown in sports and what are called mismarked 
feathers, retaining the more refined but weaker birds 
as breeding stock, thus enhancing the tendency to loss 
of virility which is ever present under such conditions. 
We have previously discussed this important question,* 
but may add that variations are frequently the expres- 
sion of dormant characters or qualities which would 
stem the downward influence, and preserve the race 
from enfeeblement. The fancier, however, sternly 
represses this influence by elimination of such speci- 
mens from his stock. As Darwin says : f ' Man 
always tends to go to an extreme point in the selec- 
tion, whether methodical or unconscious, of all useful 
and pleasing qualities.' Our point is that whilst we 
must regard colour of plumage as part of the whole, 
it is only part, and selection should not be too rigid. 
Buff taUs in Buff breeds may be pleasing in appear- 
ance, but are unnatural, and the birds with black tails 
are to be preferred. 

COMB AND WATTLES. 

The head of all races of domestic fowls is orna- 
mented with fleshy enlargements, varying greatly 
in size and shape. These consist of what is called 
the comb-^that is, a fleshy growth above the crown 

* ' Poultry-Keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers,' by Edward Brown, F.L.S. (London, 1904), 
pp. 33-34. 

f ' Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication ' 
(London, 1885), vol. ii., p. 235. 
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of the skull — and of the wattles, usually double, 
which hang below the jaw or lower mandible. They 
are very different in size and shape (see Chapter II., 
Fig. 3), and are in all cases larger in the male than 
the female. It is difficult to determine the reason for 
these characters, which are probably due to sexual 
selection, the males most prominent in these respects 
attracting the females more than others. Descriptions 
of the forms of combs and wattles are given in 
Chapter II., p. 21. The shape of comb appears to have 
no meaning. Economically the combs and wattles 
of fowls are of small value. In Prance and Belgium 
the former are cooked for human food, making a pala- 
table dish when skilfully prepared, but in this country 
they are seldom so used. 

That there is a correlation between the combs and 
wattles and the reproductive organs of fowls cannot 
be questioned. Evidence of that fact is within the 
reach of every breeder of poultry. In the males the 
comb is largest and brightest during the breeding 
season, and when a hen is about to begin laying 
and whilst she continues in profit it is large, firm, 
and bright. So soon as she ceases production it 
shrinks and becomes comparatively dull. So far is 
this recognised that it is a common saying that a hen 
' looks like laying.' Further, during the growing stage 
the comb indicates the time of puberty. Baces in 
which the comb shoots early are those which come 
into profit soonest. From these evidences it is appa- 
rent that there is a direct connection between the 
head ornaments and the egg or generative organs, for 
which reason they assume a more important position 
in our consideration of the relationship between char- 
acters and qualities, and are an indication of practical 
value to the breeder. 

A careful inquiry into the size of the comb reveals the 
fact that all the most prolific races have large combs, 
and that with increased egg production there is a corre- 
sponding enlargement of the comb. In saying this, 
we do not ignore the fact that one or two large-combed 
breeds are moderate layers, even where they have not 
been artificially selected for that point. The most 
striking example is the Dorking ; but the size of comb 
must be compared with the size of body. What would 
be a large comb on a Leghorn would be medium on a 
Dorking. By such a standard the Dorking comb may not 
be regarded as large, and must be classed as medium. 
We cannot, therefore, escape from the conclusion that 
size of comb is influenced by productiveness, for the 
shape does not concern us ; it is the amount of flesh 
in the comb and wattles, as compared with the bulk 
of body. Pro rata, a Hamburgh has as large a comb 
as a Minorca, or nearly so. The tendency to rose or 
flat combs in very cold countries is marked, as they 
are less liable to frost-bite than single combs, and under 
such conditions smaU-combed races will prevail, unless 
artificial selection comes into play. 



There can be no question that size in comb has been 
carried to an extreme by fanciers, who have produced 
the exaggerated combs seen on several breeds. Ex- 
hibition Minorcas, Leghorns, Andalusians, Wyandottes, 
and others, have had their combs greatly enlarged 
of late years, to the injury of the respective races, both 
as to productiveness and beauty. We have always 
protested against these monstrous combs, both from 
the aesthetic and practical points of view, and it cannot 
be questioned that they have been injurious, reduc- 
ing the vitality and prolificacy of the birds. Definite 
evidence can be given as to the injury done by these 
large combs. Mr T. Henry Thornton writes * of 
' birds with combs that hang down four or five inches 
below the level of the wattles, pompletely rendering 
useless the eye on that side, axid burdening the poor 
victim of " craze " with an appendage which is neither 
useful nor ornamental.' 

A most striking instance of how exhibitors recognise 
the evils of excessive combs upon breeding stock, 
although they produce them for the sake of prize- 
winning, was reported by Mr. A. F. Hunter, of South 
Natick, Massachusetts, U.S.A., in respect to his visit to 
Messrs. Abbot Bros., the well-known Thuxton poultry- 
breeders :t 'Among the stock birds I noticed many 
c cks that were dubbed, and Mr. Abbot told me it was 
their practice to dub their single-combed stock birds ; 
of course, that spoils them for showing, but they are 
always better for stock purposes ; in fact, Minorcas, 
Leghorns, and Silver-grey Dorkings are now bred with 
such excessive combs that it is necessary to dub many 
of them to relieve the pressure upon the brain and 
restore the bird to good condition. Mr. Abbot told me 
that they had male birds killed by that excess of comb, 
and said : "I can show you in the pens over yonder a 
bird that will die within a week if he isn't dubbed." 
Arrived at the pen, he showed me a Silver-grey Dorking 
cock, a splendid bird, that ' ' had been shown several times 
and always brought back a prize-card," and now was 
dumpish, listless, carrying his head drooping and with 
a decided "list to starboard." The comb was a very 
large one, and evidently was bearing down heavily upon 
one side of the skuU, the carrying of the head a little 
sideways being apparently due to an effort to relieve 
the pressure upon the brain. Mr. Abbot said : " I'll dub 
that bird to-night, and in twenty-four hours he'll be 
all right again ; aU he needs is relief from that pressure 
of comb on the skuU." ' Mr. Lewis Wright sums up 
the matter concisely % as follows : ' The hen or pullet is 
practically blinded on one side, and in both sexes the 
weight is too great for the brain, causing brain fatigue 
and often headache, which exhausts the nervous energy 
and so impairs the sexual vigour.' 

* Feathered World, March 31, 1899, p. 619. 

t Fm-m. Poultry (Boston, U.S.A.), October 15, 1897, pp. 
355-356. 

t ' New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 179. 
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In all Nature a reactive influence is exerted with the 
object of preserving a balance and of meeting any 
excess. Large combs are desirable in connection vcith 
egg production, but when increased beyond a reason- 
able point a reverse influence is apparent. What the 
point is may be stated to be that on single-combed 
fowls the height from the base to the extremity of the 
longest spike should not exceed twice the length from 
the centre of the eye to the tip of the beak. Thus, if 
the latter were 2 inches, the comb should be 4 inches 
or a httle less. In rose-combed fowls it is more difficult 
to measure, but the height of comb should not be greater 
than the width, and the latter be the same breadth as 
the slcuU. Such birds would yield all the advantages of 
large combs in relation to the size of body, without any 
of tiie evil effects of excess, and be well proportioned. 

The 'comb also indicates table quaUties, but by fine- 
ness of texture, not size. A coarse comb is the expres- 
sion of coarse flesh, and in selection of breeding stock 
for market chickens it is important that birds with a 
neat, flnely-made comb be chosen. The comb is also 
the barometer of general health, but upon that we need 
not dwell. 

BEAK OR BILL. 

The beak in fowls and turkeys and the bill in ducks 
and geese have distinct correlation with the qualities. 
Nearly all the yeUow-fleshed and egg-producing races 
of fowls have a yellow or horn-coloured beak, some- 
times darker on the upper side, whereas the white- 
fleshed races have either a white or a dark beak. 
Consequently, the breeder will find it advantageous to 
keep this apparently minor point in view, for it is not 
merely an arbitrary standard. In America, however, 
where yellow flesh is preferred upon the table, to 
produce this the beak should be yeUow ; but European 
taste is in favour of white flesh, and under those 
conditions it would be folly to breed from birds with 
other than white or dark beaks. Further information 
is given below in respect to coloration of legs and feet. 

In ducks and geese it is found that white flesh is 
associated with flesh or dark coloured bills. In the 
case of the Aylesbury the ideal of the bill is that of a 
lady's finger nail, and in Belgium blue bills with a 
white bean or tip are thought to accompany the best 
flesh. YeUow bills, as in the Pekin, mean yeUow 
flesh. The same is true in geese, where a white or 
hght horn bean is of great importance. 

EAELOBE. 

So far as we know, the earlobe is no indication of 
any quality, and therefore has no practical value. In 
ordinary fowls it is usually red, as might be expected 
where the face is of that colour, but frequently white 
streaks are found upon it ; but instances are to be met 
with where it is creamy-yellow in tint, following the 
colour of the skin and legs, and in others bluish-white. 



To breed for white earlobes on birds with yellow 
skin is fighting against Nature. Yet this is a point 
insisted upon in several races. Breeders know that 
birds showing red in the earlobes where white is the 
standard are often hardier and stronger than those 
more perfect in that respect. Show birds are often 
kept in strict confinement to bleach the earlobe, which 
treatment tends to enfeeblement. We believe that 
white earlobes are often natural to white-fleshed breeds 
but colour is a very minor and arbitrary point, and 
increase of size of lobe is injurious and certainly not 
ornamental. 

CREST AND BEARD. 

Ornamental tufts of feathers are found on the heads 
of many species of birds, and among domestic poultry 
here is a strong tendency in the same direction. 
On reference to the description of Russian fowls in 
Chapter XL it will be seen that several races which 
have not been carefully selected have crests or beards. 
We have met with poultry of all kinds — fowls, ducks, 
geese, and turkeys— in almost every country we have 
visited displaying these features. Artiflcial selection of 
these variations has led to the development of crests 
and beards in such races as FoUsh, Dutch Crested, 
Houdans, etc. Natural variation, however, is very 
apparent in common poultry. So far as can be learnt 
these are purely ornamental and have no practical 
value, although it is stated that the crest in certain 
breeds has the same influence as a comb. In fact, in 
a moist climate a crest is a serious disadvantage to 
any fowl. A very interesting development of the 
cranium is found in all fowls with large crests. As 
a rule a large-crested fowl has a small comb, which 
the late Charles Darwin says* 'seems always accom- 
panied by a great diminution or almost entire absence 
of the comb. A large beard is similarly accompanied 
by diminished or absent wattles. These latter cases 
apparently come under the law of compensation or 
balancement of growth. A large beard beneath the 
lower jaw and a large topnot on the skull often go 
together.' There are exceptions to this rule, for the 
Houdan has both crest and comb of considerable size, 
and there are several breeds, notably the Faverolles, 
which are bearded but have no crest, and the Crested 
Dutch, which have crest but no beard. How far the 
crest is correlated to the comb we have no evidence. 
The suggestion is made that crests, beards, and muffs 
are a protection against frost-bite, and therefore they 
are preferred in cold countries. 

WINGS. 

Flying birds display greater development of the 
wings than of the legs ; those who move by walking 
are stronger in the legs than the wings. In both of 

• ' Variation of Animala and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin, F.K.S. (London, 1S85), vol. i., p. 2SS. 
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these cases the respective muscles would be specially 
developed, and the opposite muscles weakened and 
decreased in size. In Chapter II. this point is 
mentioned when dealing with the classification of table 
poultry. As the motor muscles of the wings consist 
of the flesh found upon the sternum or breast, the 
correlation of the wing and table properties of the fowl 
is at once evident. Large wings mean well-developed 
breasts, therefore good table fowls ; small wings lack 
of flesh on that part of the body, and poor table 
properties. 

LEGS AND FEET. 

We have previously* explained the influence of soil 
upon the colour of the legs and feet of poultry, and 
also upon the growth of young birds. Such colour is 
a very important indication of the flesh quahties. 
Without exception, white flesh and skin are correlative 
with white legs, white or grey flesh with blue or 
black legs, and yellow flesh with yellow legs. White- 
fleshed birds stand first in value upon European mar- 
kets for table purposes, and grey second; whilst 
yeUow-fleshed races are the most prolific layers and 
hardiest, grey-fleshed second, and white-fleshed third, in 
the absence of special selection. In some countries blue- 
legged fowls are regarded as the finest in flavour of flesh. 
Study of the various races reveals the fact that there 
is considerable variation in the length of leg in fowls, 
with much greater uniformity in ducks, geese, and 
turkeys. The latter have not, however, been bred so 
much for exhibition purposes. The Game and the 
Malay, with their great length of lower limbs, are at 
one extreme, and the Dunripies and Courtes-Pattes, 
■with their abbreviated legs, at the opposite. Both 
have been bred for the result attained — the former as 
exhibition fowls, the latter to prevent their scratching 
in gardens, etc. But the majority of our fowls have 
legs of medium length, in conformity with size and 
weight of body. A Plymouth Eock has a much longer 
leg than a Leghorn, but it is corresponclingly larger 
and heavier in body, and needs it. That excessive 
length is a mistake cannot be doubted, as with it there 
must be increased thickness of bone, which is the most 
•costly part of the body in time and food to produce. 
We must, therefore, consider the thickness of leg-bone 
in relation to the entire skeleton and the object for 
which the fowls are raised. Lightness of bone means 
quicker growth and earUer maturity, whether for flesh 
or egg production ; heavy bone means retardation of 
development, but ultimate enhancement of size. 
There should be a sufficiently large frame, but an ounce 
more than is required involves a corresponding loss of 
profit. Up to the present scientific research has helped 
us veryUttle, and knowledge upon the subject is due to 
practical observation. 

* 'Poultry-Keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers,' by Edward Brown, P.L.S. (London, 1904), 
f)p- 38-3a 



At the Congress held at St. Petersburg in 1899 a 
most interesting paper was read by M. Abozine on the 
' Eelation of the Body of Fowls to their Fecundity,' in 
which he states that the opinion that races of poultry 
destined for the table possess, relatively speaking, 
Ughter bone is very general. On examination of the 
skeleton of a large number of fowls he always found 
that the relative weight of the dried skeletons to that 
of the entire Uving bird and of its edible parts is the 
same for aU breeds, and equivalent to 6 per cent. For 
a skeleton not dried the proportion is 8 per cent. The 
old theory, says M. Abozine, ' the more the bone, the 
more the flesh,' is perfectly correct. Difierent birds 
of the same breed may have bone of variable thickness, 
but it is always in direct proportion to the quantity of 
flesh, of skin, and of feathers. That is why the weight 
of the skeleton to the living bird is in all cases invari- 
able.* The question here raised is very interesting 
and important, calling for further inquiry. But fowls 
carrying a large amount of flesh upon the thighs are 
heavier in leg-bone than those which are more fully 
developed in l?reast. The one is a result of the other. 
Hence the birds with large wings and breast muscle 
are quicker in growth than those with heavy legs. 

M. Abozine states that t ' the weight of leg-bone in 
Game fowls, in respect to weight of the entire skeleton, 
is about 40 per cent.,J and the same proportion exists 
in the Cochin ; in Malays this ratio is 42 per cent. ; in 
PoUsh 30 per cent. ; in Dorking cocks 34 per cent. ; in 
Dorking hens 30 per cent. ; and in Hamburghs and 
Bantams 26 per cent.' 

Our knowledge upon this question is too limited to 
make definite deductions, but enough is known by 
practical observations to say that whUst the thickness 
of leg-bone must be proportionate to the size of body, 
for table poultry fineness of bone is essendal to insure 
rapid growth, and as an indication that the meat shall 
be more upon the breast than the thighs. 

The usual number of toes is four, but in some breeds 
five are present, chiefly in Dorkings and races descend- 
ing therefrom. This supernumerary digit is of no value, 
except as a sign of descent. The toenails are usually 
of the same colour as the beak, and can be regarded in 
the same way. Feathers on the legs and heavy hocks 
are useless additions, associated with heavy bone, costly 
to produce, and should be regarded as objectionable 
by the practical poultry-breeder. 

SIZE. 

Reference has been made to the fact that one of the 
results of domestication is a considerable increase in 
the size of our poultry in all species except one— the 
turkey. As the reduced body of the latter would 

* Travaiix du Oongris International d' Aviculture, May, 1899 
(St. Petersburg, 1901), p. 1. 

t Ihid.,^. 2. 

t By which is evidently meant the heavy Game of Con 
tinental countries, not the lighter English. — E. B. 
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appear to be due to direct action on the part of breeders 
who have found smaller specimens more profitable 
than the wild birds, and have consequently made 
selection accordingly, that does not affect the general 
rule. In bantams also diminution is due to artificial 
selection. Where the effects of abundantly-provided 
food and limitation of exercise, with absence of danger 
from enemies, are given full scope, increase is speedily 
apparent in all races of fowls, ducks, and geese, vary- 
ing considerably, it is true, but always apparent. That 
is to the good, if not carried to an extreme, where the 
object is flesh production. But the heaviest birds, 
when in lean or hard condition, are not the most 
profitable, as they add less pro rata to the weight by 
fattening than do the medium-sized races. But a 
bulky frame is desirable. Our opinion is that among 
young chickens and ducklings from 3 to 5 pounds, in 
accordance with the breed, and in older birds from 5 to 
7 poimds, are the most profitable, and give the best 
quality of flesh. Upon that question we do not express 
a definite opinion, as reliable data is unavailable. 

In respect to the production of eggs, there is no doubt 
whatever that the smaller-bodied birds of any race are 
more prolific than bigger specimens of the same breed. 
Among cows the best milkers are always small and 
lean. Increase of bulk means lessened yield of milk. 
So it is with hens. All the best laying breeds are 
small in size of body. Physical activity is essential to 
good laying. The larger-bodied fowls are less active. 
For the ovaries to operate quickly the blood must flow 
freely, which is never the case unless the tempera- 
ment is Uvely. Fully-matured hens, weighing from 
4j pounds to 6 pounds, will be more prolific than if 
larger, as with increased size there is more demand 
upon the food for support of the body, and a greater 
tendency to flesh production. Small medium fowls 
are to be preferred as layers and large medium for 
table purposes, with large where the market demands 
greater size — that is, eight and nine months old birds, 
commonly called capons. We cannot expect to obtain 
the fuU measure of quality in more than one direction. 

Some years ago we met with an interesting instance 
which is worthy of record. A breeder of Silver-grey 
Dorkings determined to increase by selection the pro- 
duction of eggs in his stock. He did so to a remark- 
able extent without any crossing, but each year there 
was an equal loss in size ol body and flesh properties. 
We do not see why in nearly every breed there 
should not be two distinct classes, one bred for table 
qualities and the other for eggs, the former a larger 
race than the latter by 2 or 8 pounds. And if 
the fanciers desired their part in the business they 
could have a third size, the Bantams. For practical 
purposes in all the economic races the result would be 
satisfactory. Taking Dorkings, for instance, first, we 
should have a small type, not exceeding, when matured, 
6 pounds in cocks and 4^ to 5 pounds in hens, which 



would provide splendid asparagus or milk chickens 
and the hens be excellent layers ; and, second, as now 
in respect to size, meeting the demand for table poultry 
of a greater bulk. So throughout the entire range of 
our domestic poultry. 

TYPE. 

Every breed should have its distinct type or character, 
and in breeding this must be kept to the fore. To 
describe type is difiicult, but it may be explained as 
the combination of characters which give the race 
its individuality and distinguish it from others. Into 
type the shape, conformation, size, and carriage, enter 
more fully than coloration of plumage. 

VOICE. 

Although the voice of the fowl, especially the crow 
uttered by the male, cannot be strictly regarded as an 
external character, yet it must be mentioned by reason 
of its revelation of economic qualities. In Belgium 
cock- crowing matches are held for the purpose of test- 
ing which birds crow earliest and longest, and with a 
practical rather than a sportive object. That there is 
a correlation between the comb and the reproductive 
organs is undoubted, and the period at which a cockerel 
begins to crow is determined by the springing of the 
comb — that is, the time of puberty. M. Vander Snickt 
called attention to this question at the Eeading Con- 
ference in 1889, at which he said * that there ' is a vast 
difference between a cockerel at five or six weeks old, 
if it belongs to a medium, early matured, laying breed, 
or to a large Asiatic breed. . . . When the chicken first 
comes from the egg-shell the comb of the cockerel is 
always flat against the head ; when the chicken is dry 
the comb rises from the head. Then cockerels begin to 
crow early, say at three weeks old. . . The cock who 
is the most often disposed to crow is also he who may 
be able to conduct the largest flock of hens. . . . The 
more often adult cocks crow after having been trained, 
the earlier their offspring cockerels crow and the earlier 
the pullets wiU lay. . . . AcockerelwiU not crow before 
his comb is developed and red ; the comb will not be 
red before the interior organs are developed. There is 
an advantage in developing maturity as soon as possible, 
for the sooner the cockerels are in a, mature state, the 
sooner they bear a lot of ripe meat, the sooner they can 
be killed, fattened, or caponized.' Our knowledge upon 
this subject may be summarized by saying that early 
crowing means in the breed early maturity, both for 
killing as milk chickens or broilers in cockerels and 
laying in the pullets ; that prolonged crowing means 
prolificacy in egg production ; and that retardation of 
beginning to crow means delayed maturity, but gene- 
rally increased size of body. 

• ' Official Report of National Poultry Conference, Bead- 
ing' (London, 1899), p. 57. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

LAWS OF BEEEDING AND THEIE APPLICATION 

Evolution— Species— Varieties— Atavism — Parental influence— Are white fowls delicate ? 
— Habit and instinct — Consanguinity — Sex — Mating — New Breeds 



EVOLUTION. 

fT'"^HE student may regard it as presumptuous to 
I use the term 'Laws of Breeding.' Whilst 
certain influences or forces have apparently 
definite results, the difficulties of the subject are so 
great, and our knowledge is so limited, that merely the 
borders have been explored. Philosophers from the 
time of Aristotle have given their attention to the 
problems involved and theorized respecting them. In 
the light of advancing knowledge, of later revelations, 
many long-accepted theories have had to be abandoned, 
and probably so-called laws w^hich appear complete 
wiU have at least to be reconsidered. That is, how- 
ever, the way of advancement. The theorist is the 
herald of all progress, or, as clearly stated by the 
late Professor Henry Drummond : * ' Without some 
hypothesis no work can ever be done, and, as 
everyone knows, many of the greatest contributions 
to human knowledge have been made by ihe use of 
theories either seriously imperfect or demonstrably 
false. This is the age of the evolution of Evolution. All 
thoughts that the evolutionist works with, all theories 
and generalizations, have been themselves evolved and 
are now being evolved. Even were his theory per- 
fected, its first lesson would be that it was itself but a 
phase of the evolution of further opinion, no more 
fixed than a species, no more final than the theory 
which it displaced. Of all men the evolutionist, by the 
very nature of his calling, the mere tools of his craft, 
his understanding of his hourly shifting place in the 
always moving and ever more mysterious world, must 
be humble, tolerant, and undogmatic. ' 

It is in that spirit we approach consideration of the 
question. The real meanings of life have only begun 
to be understood within the last fifty years. The 
work of Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, Alfred 
Eichard Wallace, and others, has opened fresh pages in 

' 'The Ascent of Man,' by Henry Drummond (London, 
1894), p. 9. 



the great book of Nature, but these great men have 
freely acknowledged how much there is yet to learn. 
One question appears to defy all investigation — the 
Secret of Life, which remains locked up in the great 
Creator's cabinet. 

SPECIES. 

The use of the term ' species ' is in connection with 
those distinct forms of animals and birds which are 
distinct from, and do not interbreed with, others 
beyond the first generation. They may produce 
hybrids, but stop at that point. The tendency in 
Nature is to groups. The four species of Galli may be 
said to form one group, but they do not breed together, 
and thus maintain their individualities. The reason 
for this is unknown, but is a determined fact, an 
indication of the importance of submitting all theory 
to the stem test of practice. A large number of 
species are the same as others in primary characters, 
but vary in secondary characters, which latter would 
appear to be the expression of something unknown, but 
of the greater importance. For instance, the horse, the 
ass, and the zebra are very similar in shape, form, and 
habits, but they are distinct species, and do not inter- 
breed, even though they may live on the same soil and 
food, and under the same conditions as each other. On 
the other hand, horses bred under the most diverse con- 
ditions in any part of the world, upon absolutely difi'erent 
foods, and developed upon extreme lines, will freely 
mate, and their progeny be fertile. So it is with 
poultry. The difierences in primary characters be- 
tween a large duck and a small goose are less than 
between the Eouen and Indian Bunner ducks, but 
whilst the latter freely cross, the former do not. Such 
limitations must be recognised by the breeder. 

VAEIETIES. 

In spite of the fact that there is a constant tendency 
to variation in all poultry, increasingly so when 
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domesticated, like produces like to a remarkable ex- 
tent, and is the shfiet-anchor of the breeder ; otherwise 
he would never know what would be the result of hia 
efforts. If he mates Dorldngs, he obtains Dorkings ; 
Eouen ducks produce him the same, and so on. There 
may be variations in minor directions, capable of 
increase and perpetuation, but they are minor and 
most pronounced in merely artificial characters. 
Generally speaking, the progeny will resemble the 
parents not only in type, but in character and quality. 
As we have already seen, variations and the evolution of 
breeds and varieties, inclusive of increased size and 
fecundity, are largely due to change of conditions. As 
Darwin has so well said ; * ' Man has no power of 
' altering the absolute conditions of life ; he cannot 
change the climate of any country; he adds no new 
element to the soil ; but he can remove an animal or 
plant from one climate or soil to another, and give it 
food on which it did not subsist in its natural state. . . . 
He unintentionally exposes his animals and plants to 
various conditions of life, and variability supervenes, 
which he cannot even prevent or check.' That 
the tendency to variation is weakened where the fowls 
are bred under the same conditions for generations is 
within the observation of all breeders, as also is the 
further fact that fixity of type and of colour is greater 
in accordance with the length of time during which 
breeding has been conducted on the same lines. In 
that way we may find an explanation why certain 
types are so persistent. These have been bred for many 
generations, and maintain their influence. We find 
this in men and in all classes of animals. Among 
some races of exhibition poultry it is often carried to 
such an extreme in the development of artificial points 
that everything is sacrificed to that end, and the 
virility of the breed almost destroyed. With all pure 
races there is a tendency to work out, to exhaust their 
vigour by general enfeeblement. That can be pre- 
vented by what is known as out- crossing, which is 
referred to at length in ' Poultry-Keeping as an In- 
dustry for Farmers and Cottagers,' Chapter V. 

ATAVISM. 

One of the most powerful factors in the breeding of 
any class of stock is what is commonly called the law 
of reversion, or, to use the scientific term, atavism, by 
which is meant the influence of ancestors. Every 
breeder has had evidence of this influeiice, which 
sometimes seriously upsets his calculations. The 
inheritance not only of external characters, but also of 
qualities such as temperament, productiveness, flesh 
formation, and the maternal instinct, are equally in- 
fluenced by the progenitors. Of course, the longer any 
race is bred upon definite lines the weaker are certain 

* 'Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin, F.E.S. (London, 1885), vol. i., p. 2. 



tendencies, but even in the purest of stock we possess 
now and again there appear variations which exhibit 
this tendency to a marked degree. In many breeds 
of poultry frequently there appear brown feathers, 
even in black and white self-coloured varieties.' Prob- 
ably this is one of the most marked tendencies to 
atavism met with. The explanation simply is that 
the original fowl had a considerable amount of red or 
brown in its plumage, and if our different races were 
allowed to breed under natural conditions, without 
selection being brought to bear upon them, in the 
course of a very few generations they would revert to 
the original type. Sometimes purchasers of birds have 
been disposed to think that the specimens sold to them 
were not pure because chickens appeared with feathers 
distinctly different from those of their parents. Whilst 
undoubtedly a good deal of crossing has taken place 
amongst the different breeds, at the same time the 
appearance of red or brown feathers is no direct proof, 
and in many cases is simply a result of changed con- 
ditions. We know that in crosses atavism comes into 
play more strongly than in the pure races, due to the 
fact that the fresh blood thus introduced strengthens 
certain dormant influences, and thus they resume their 
power. This point is one to which Darwin gave great 
attention. ' When two distinct races are crossed, it is 
notorious that the tendency in the offspring to rever- 
sion to one or both parent forms is strong and endures 
for many generations.'* And again : ' With crossed 
breeds the act of crossing in itself certainly leads to the 
recurrence of long-lost characters, as well as of those 
derived from either parent form. That a being should 
be born resembling in certain characters an ancestor 
removed by two or three, and in some cases by hundreds 
or even thousands of generations, is assuredly a wonder- 
ful fact.' t 

Whilst, therefore, there can be no question that our 
system of maintaining pure breeds and of carefully 
preserving them from other influences fixes the 
character, at the same time the latent or dormant 
influences handed down from ancestors will now and 
again exert their influence. Upon this question of fixity 
of character Darwin says :% 'It is a general belief 
amongst breeders that the longer any character has 
been transmitted by a breed, the more fuUy it will 
continue to be transmitted. I do not wish to dispute 
the truth of the proposition that inheritance gains 
strength simply through long continuance, but I doubt 
whether it can be proved. In one sense the proposition 
is little better than a truism ; if any character has 
remained constant during many generations, it will be 
likely to continue so if the conditions of life remain 
the same. So, again, in improving a breed, if care be 
taken for a length of time to exclude all inferior 

* ' Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin, P.R.S. (London, 1885), vol. ii., p. 8. 
■f Ibid., p. 25. 
t Ibid., p. 37. 
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individuals the breed will obviously tend to become 
pure, as it will not have been crossed during many 
generations by an inferior animal.' 

The great naturalist whose name has been given 
above dealt very fully with this question of reversion ; 
but there is a point which we have not hitherto seen 
noted or given the prominence which it appears to 
deserve — namely, may not those birds which show 
signs of reversion often be valuable because of their 
increased vigour ? This suggestion is obtained from 
the fact that in many cases, without any intercrossing, 
change of conditions will lead to alterations in the way 
we have indicated. It is a well-known fact that if we 
take animals from one part of the earth to another, 
even though they are bred most carefully from parents 
selected on both sides of the approved type, the 
tendency to variation is very much greater than under 
the original conditions. But it is also equally true 
that in many cases, at any rate, the vigour of the 
animals is considerably enhanced, and it would appear 
to be reasonable to assume that this greater vigour has 
given strength to certain latent characters, and there- 
fore the general strength of the animal is increased. 
It is unnecessary, in this connection, for us to give 
examples, as they are within the observation of every 
careful breeder. The usual custom, however, is to 
eliminate as quickly as possible all those specimens 
called by fanciers ' wastrels,' and by Americans 'culls.' 
We are not sure that this is altogether as wise as at first 
sight might appear, and it may be that many of the 
rejected birds, if they were used in a proper manner, 
would be valuable for giving renewed strength to our 
stock. It is the easiest thing in the world to sacrifice 
the stamina of our poultry, and many instances could 
be cited where, by striving for improvement of external 
characters, the economic qualities have been to a great 
extent reduced. 

In respect to both the characters and qualities of our 
domestic poultry, it is apparent that both good and bad 
are handed down, sometimes missing one or two gene- 
rations, but appearing again and again. Especially is 
this true when crosses are made or new breeds formed. 
In an older-estabUshed race there may be a remote 
tendency, through a long-past ancestor, to, say, feathers 
on the legs, but which is dormant. If crossed with 
another race in which is a like tendency, the union of 
these two may give results far beyond the mathematical 
proportion of their respective values. Even change of 
conditions may have a like result. Atavism is, there- 
fore, a factor which cannot be ignored by the breeder. 
What is true as to external characters is equally so in 
respect to internal qualities. A good layer breeds good 
layers, and vice versa ; a hen laying brown eggs breeds 
pullets which wiU do the same. 



PAEENTAL INFLUENCE. 

It is generally accepted * that the male parent 
influences external characters more than does the hen, 
and that the female parent controls internal qualities, 
such as temperament, fecundity, etc., more than the 
cock, though in neither case are the limitations in 
only one direction. Briefly stated, breeding males 
should be chosen to improve and fix colour of plumage, 
vigour, and general character, and the female for 
racial type and economic qualities ; but with affinity, 
not antagonism, between the two sexes. The question 
is discussed more fully below in dealing with Mating. 

AEE WHITE FOWLS DELICATE ? 

It is a common impression among naturalists that 
all white-haired animals and white-plumaged birds 
are not so hardy as those with coloured hair or 
feathers. Frequently objection is made to white races 
of poultry on the ground that they are delicate. The 
late Charles Darwin gave expression to that opinion, 
and as a consequence its correctness was generally 
assumed. Our own experience, and that of many 
others, does not, however, confirm it. For instance, 
it is strange if white-plumaged or white-furred birds 
or animals are weaker than those with coloured 
plumage that we should find the former almost en- 
tirely within the Arctic Zone, where the conditions of 
life are very much more severe than in the Temperate 
or Torrid Zones. It may be suggested that the reason 
why we find the white animals and birds in the Arctic 
regions is due to the law of survival of the fittest, they 
being not so much seen by their enemies as are the 
latter. This undoubtedly has had a great influence, but 
still there remains the striking fact that the white-furred 
animals are amongst the most vigorous of all our races, 
and are able to withstand the rigours of the climate. 

In Dr. A. R. Wallace's work on ' Darwinism ' the same 
opinion is expressed. The writer says : t ' The corre- 
lation of a white colour and blue eyes in male cats 
with deafness, and of the tortoise-shell marking with 
the female sex of the same animal, are two well-known 
but most extraordinary cases. . . . Buckwheat in 
flower is also said to be injurious to white pigs, but 
not to black. In the Tarentmo black sheep are not 
injured by eating the Hypericum crispum, a species 
of St. John's wort, which kills white sheep. White 
terriers suffer most from distemper, white chickens 
from the gapes. White-haired horses or cattle are 
subject to cutaneous diseases from which the dark- 
coloured aie free, whilst both in Thuringia and the 
West Indies it has been noticed that white or pale 
coloured cattle are much more troubled by flies than 
are those which are brown or black.' 

• 'Ponltry-Keeping as an Industry for Farmers and 
Cottagers,' bj. Efwar. Brown, P.L.S. (London, 1904), p. 30. 
+ Darwinism,' by A. R. Wallace, LL.D. (London,^1889), 
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On reading this, we communicated with Dr. Wallace, 
placing before him the facts, of which mention has 
been made above, with regard to animals in the Arctic 
Zone, and in reply he said that he had made no per- 
sonal observations on the subject, but had accepted 
the opinion held by Darwin. 

Here we came to a point where it was necessary 
that there should be some definite conclusion arrived 
at. Of course, anyone who has studied natural 
history must know that in many cases the statements 
made are perfectly true. If we take the birds and 
animals and fishes found in, say, the Mammoth Cave, 
Kentucky, which are bleached white because of the 
fact that they live always in darkness, they are dis- 
tinctly more delicate than those which are coloured 
and live in the open air ; but this weakness may be, 
and is probably, due to some other cause, the lack of 
colour being owing to the lack of sunshine. Frequently 
in the case of animals, and probably in plants, any 
delicacy which arises may be due to a want of crossing. 
If we have white-plumaged fowls, for instance, we do 
not cross them with any carrying coloured feathers, 
and there is thus a greater tendency to inbreeding ; 
whereas in coloured birds, if we want to bring in fresh 
vigour and to modify any characteristics, we can cross 
with many other races, and in this way avoid de- 
generacy. The question is, however, capable of 
solution. 

M. Louis Vander Snickt, of Brussels, speaking at 
the Eeading Conference, 1899, said : ' There exists in 
animals two whites — a weak white, due to albinoism 
(absence of pigmentation), and a strong white on dark 
ground, the strongest of all colours, resulting frona 
the union of all other colours.' 

The difference between the two is not at all difficult 
to find out, because where there is the combination 
of colours in the white this has either a very slight 
blue tinge, or in some cases a creamy appearance, 
especially in the sunshine ; whereas, on the other 
hand, when there is the absence of pigment the bird 
or animal has a washed-out appearance, and the 
absence of colour indicates itself in this way. The 
latter are albinos, the former are not. The great 
majority of our races of fowls with white plumage 
are as hardy as others, unless they are weakened by 
inbreeding, which, together with unnatural condi- 
tions, would tend to destroy the darker pigments 
making up the white, and induce the dull, insipid 
albino. These remarks apply chiefly to the yeUow 
and dark-legged races. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT. 

Mistakes are often made as to the instinctive actions 
and those which are due to habit or the result of 
experience. The common method is to include in the 
term ' instinct ' all actions which are apparently the 



result of natural volition, but, as seen below, many o: 
these are due to example or experience. Artificia 
methods of rearing have helped to a clearer definitioi 
between instinct and habit. 

Mr. Lloyd Morgan thus describes the two functions : ^ 
' Instincts are congenital, adaptive, and coordinatec 
activities of relative complexity, and involving th( 
behaviour of the organism as a whole. They are noi 
characteristic of individuals as such, but are similar!-; 
performed by all like members of the same more or less 
restricted group, under circumstances which are eithei 
of frequent recurrence or are vitally essential to the 
continuance of the race. While they are, broadlj 
speaking, constant in character, they are subject tc 
variation analogous to that found in organic structures. 
Also : t ' A habit is a more or less definite mode ol 
procedure or kind of behaviour which has been 
acquired by the individual, and has become, so tc 
speak, stereotyped through repetition.' 

Walking, scratching, pecking, eating, drinking, crou ch- 
ing when frightened, and the crowing of cockerels, are 
instinctive to the young, and also the sexual and 
maternal functions when older may be regarded as 
instinctive. 

Mr. Lloyd Morgan mentions that t ' ducklings a day 
or two old, dropped into a tepid bath, kicked vigorously 
and excitedly for a few seconds, but in a minute were 
swimming with easy, rapid motion, and pecking at the 
marks on the sides of the bath.' Yet instinctive action 
may be stimulated by example, for the same author 
remarks : § ' In broods of chicken brought up under 
experimental conditions by themselves, and without 
opportunities of imitating older birds, are one, or two, 
or three more active, vigorous, intelligent, and mis- 
chievous birds. They are the leaders of the brood; 
the others are their imitators. Their presence raises 
the general level of intelligent activity. Eemove them, 
and the others shows a less active, less inquisitive, 
less adventurous life, if one may so put it; they seem 
to lack initiative.' Among habits may be named the 
avoidance of water in quantity by chickens and young 
turkeys, the rejection of certain classes of food, perch- 
ing, returning to their own dwelling even from a con- 
siderable distance, and seeking shelter. 

CONSANGUINITY. 

Some time ago the writer was consulted as to 
a serious trouble in a district of England where 
duck-breeding is a considerable industry. It was 
found that soft bill was very prevalent — that is, the 
young ducklings were so soft in the bill that they 
could not break through the shell. After careful 
observation and inquiry we came to the conclusion 

* 'Habit and Instinct,' by C. Lloyd Morgan, E.G.S 
(London, 1896), pp. 27-28. 
t Ibid., p, 1. t Ibid., p. 62. § Ihid., 182 
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that this was chiefly owing to inbreeding. Large 
numbers of ducks were kept, and the people in the 
district had the idea that they were the best ducks in 
the world. They simply bought males from one 
another, and thus the birds of the whole countryside 
were practically of the same family. The introduction 
of fresh blood from a distance has had a great deal to 
do with the removal of the trouble. But what is true 
in this case is equally so in many other parts, although 
perhaps the effects are not so apparent. It must be 
borne in mind that in these days, especially with some 
of the newer breeds, it is very difficult to secure 
absolutely fresh stock, and unless inquiry is made there 
is always the risk that, even though we are buying 200 
or 800 miles from home, those purchased may be 
related to the ones already in possession. 

In the case of wild animals and birds there must be 
a certain amount of inbreeding, but what is less harm- 
ful in the wUd state becomes very serious under domes- 
tication, where we limit those natural influences which 
help to preserve the stamina and vigour of the race. 
The late Charles Darwin shows very clearly the evil 
effects of close breeding : * 

'Long-continued, close interbreeding between the 
nearest relations diminishes the constitutional vigour, 
size, and fertility of the offspring, and occasionally 
leads to malformations, but not necessarily to general 
deterioration of form or structure. This failure of 
fertility shows that the evil results of interbreeding are 
independent of the augmentation of morbid tendencies 
common to both parents, though this augmentation no 
doubt is often highly inimous. Our belief that evil 
follows from close inbreeding rests to a certain extent 
on the experience of practical breeders, especially of 
those who have reared many animals of quickly- 
propagating kinds, but it likewise rests on several 
carefully-recorded experiments. "With some animals 
close interbreeding may be carried on for a long period 
with impunity by the selection of the most vigorous 
and healthy individuals, but sooner or later evil 
follows. The evil, however, comes on sb slowly and 
gradually that it easily escapes observation, but can be 
recognised by the almost instantaneous manner in 
which size, constitutional vigour, and fertility are 
regained when animals that have long been interbred 
are crossed with a distinct family.' 

We have, of course, to recognise that a certain amount 
of inbreeding has been practised, and is essential for the 
perfection of any race of animals or birds, and for the 
production of high-class stock it is probable that this is 
the most speedy way of securing that obj ect. But there 
are serious penalties arising from the transgression of 
what may be regarded as a natural law, and it should be 
our endeavour to minimize the effects as far as possible. 
Something can be done by securing birds which have 

* 'Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,' 
by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. (London, 1885), p. 159. 



been reared upon different soil and under different 
conditions. For instance, if fowls of one family have 
been reared, say in the East of Scotland, for several 
generations, and others in the South of England, 
although the original stock might be related, the 
changed conditions will have so altered them that prac- 
tically they have lost the close relationship ; but, be it 
noted, this would only be after several generations. 

There are many other ways in which the evil 
influences of inbreeding are to be noted. Albinoism, 
twisted feathers and toes, weak combs, and wry tails, 
are all frequently caused by inbreeding. These will, 
however, suffice for the purpose we have in view — 
namely, to call the attention of breeders to what is a 
great and serious danger. We do not think, from the 
evidence obtainable, that inbreeding is actually the 
cause of disease if the birds are absolutely healthy, but, 
tending as it does to refinement and delicacy of consti- 
tution, it reduces the power of the birds to withstand 
attacks of disease, and hence they are more easily 
affected than those bred in a natural manner. We 
have constantly to combat the tendency in poultry, 
and, in fact, all animals under domestication, towards 
enfeeblement, and it is essential to keep that fact in 
view. We cannot urge too strongly the necessity of 
introducing fresh blood from time to time, and also 
to insure that the blood is really such as will help to 
maintain the size, vigour, and stamina of the race. 

SEX. 

Under natural conditions the rule of life appears 
to be that the sexes are very nearly equal, although in 
some directions it would seem that .this is not absolutely 
the case. It must always be borne in mind, in con- 
sidering the relative number of males and females of 
any race or species, that the males are more exposed 
to danger, and that the proportionate mmiber of deaths 
amongst males is greater daring the period of develop- 
ment and early maturity than in the case of the 
females. Under domestication, however, this rule — if 
it may be termed so— is modified to a considerable 
extent, though probably not nearly so much as is 
generally supposed. Even under domestication, how- 
ever, the males are exposed to greater dangers than 
the females, and thus, to preserve the absolute equality 
of the sexes, it would be necessary that a greater 
number of males should be produced. So far as many 
races of our animals are concerned, however, the 
desu-e of their owners is that there shall be a much 
larger number of females. This does not apply to 
such animals as are used for draught, but in the case of 
mUk production and also in connection with poultry it 
is necessary that there shall be something like six to ten 
times as many females in profit as males are kept, and 
in some cases the number is even greater. Although 
there have been abundant theories with regard to this 
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question, the amount of positive fact has been very 
small indeed, and it is not too much to say that at the 
present moment our knowledge as to the forces which 
are at work in this direction is very limited. 

As to all the statements which are made from time 
to time— and some of which are more than 2,000 years 
old — that the sex of the future bird can be discerned by 
the shape of the egg, or by the time at which it is 
laid, these may be dismissed absolutely. There are, 
however, several points which do help us to some extent. 
It has been shown in many cases, and certainly to a 
sufficient degree to command our attention, that if the 
male bird is older than the pullets the tendency will 
be to increase the number of males, and it has been 
suggested that this is an effort on the part of Nature 
to preserve the sex which is threatened with earlier 
extinction. The latter suggestion can scarcely, how- 
ever, be accepted. Nature does not work in that way. 
But whUst not for a moment doubting the result of 
the mating referred to, it is more likely to be due to 
the relative physical conditions of the parents than to 
any question of age, although this physical condition 
may be the result of age. There are several observations 
which help us towards the idea which is now more or 
less accepted — namely, that the condition of the body of 
the mother has much to do with the sex of its offspring. 
In the case of mammalia it is easily seen that this 
would be much more apparent than in the ease of 
birds, because the influence of the mother would extend 
to a much greater period— in fact, until the time of 
birth ; but we must bear in mind that a well-fed — and 
by this term we mean a suitably -fed — hen would affect 
the ovum or yolk of the egg, which is the food reserve 
of the chicken, and thus the same result would be 
achieved. Evidence has been given by some of the 
best observers which aU tends in this direction. One 
Prench naturalist states that furriers have recorded 
that in fruitful regions more furs of females are always 
to be bought than in unfruitful districts. Another 
scientist says that female calves are born to a greater 
extent if the cow is poorly fed. 

It is very evident that there is no effect without a 
cause, and we do not believe that even in the question 
of sex chance is any explanation of the variations which 
take place. Some determining influence must be at 
work, although we may not know what that influence is. 
The practical application of the knowledge which we 
refer to is contained in a very interesting book pub- 
lished by the late Dr. L. Sohenk, Director of the 
Embryological Institute in Vienna.* Many of his 
theories are probably unsupported by fact, but none 
the less the importance of diet seems to be very 
great indeed, and there can be no question that his 
theories are borne out by a large amount of prac- 
tical experience. He shows that in certain regions 

* 'The Determination of Sex,' by Dr. Leopold Scbenk, 
English translation (LondDn, 1898). 



and amongst certain people where meat forms the 
principal diet only, male — or principally male — offspring 
would be produced ; whilst, on the other hand, feeding 
the mother upon a highly nitrogenous diet with fat, 
and adding only so much carbohydrates as is abso- 
lutely necessary to prevent its want being felt, would 
tend to the production of females. Here we have 
what may in process of time help us to an explanation 
of the larger number of males produced when animals 
and birds are kept under domestication, because there 
can be no question that the mistake which is generally 
met with Is feeding our animals too well, and especially 
upon the starchy foods which go to produce fat. We 
know by experience that a fat hen is seldom a good 
breeder, but if the giving of fat tends to increase the 
number of males as compared with females, then it is 
a further disadvantage. What we want, therefore, is 
to feed our hens, at any rate, in order to produce more 
pullets, upon nitrogenous foods, and thus keep them in 
hard condition of body, with as little fat as possible, 
upon them, whilst, on the other hand, the male birds 
should be fed to a much fuUer extent. We are not 
here suggesting that by the adoption of such a system 
as this we can anticipate regularly the exact number 
of cockerels and puUets produced, because in all 
Nature there are reactive influences, and it the attempt 
is made to throw all the weight in one direction, then 
Nature would assert herself and seek to preserve the 
balance more equitably. The whole question is, how- 
ever, in the experimental stage. 

MATING. 

From what has been said as to the relationship of 
external characters with internal qualities, it is evident 
that without fixity of type the efforts of the poultry- 
keeper would be retarded. Such characters are the 
result of generations of breeding, either natural or 
artificial, for the perpetuation of definite qualities. In 
advocating, therefore, pure breeds and pure breeding, 
we are doing so in the interests of the community at 
large, and with a view to increased food-supply. That 
is what Nature does under all conditions ; or, to take an 
example from other stock : ' It has been said that if a 
flock of sheep were divided into lots, and each lot sent 
to different districts of Britain, and kept from inter- 
breeding with other kinds, each would, in the course of 
a few generations, develop points and peculiarities 
which could easily be accentuated by selection only, 
and thus breeds be manufactured altogether different 
from the original strain and from each other.' * Mon- 
grelism spells degeneracy ; properly selected pure races, 
enhanced production in every country. Our truest 
method of insuring success is to select races which are 
suited to our conditions and to the object we have in view. 

• ' Agricultural Zoology,' by Primrose McConnell, B.Sc. 
(London, 1902), p. 299. 
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But, having stated the position we hold clearly, we 
cannot come to any other conclusion than that the 
present system of adopting fixed colour standards for 
both males and females is, except for self-coloured 
breeds, a serious blunder, against all natural laws, and 
working for the enfeeblement, degeneracy, and ultimate 
ruin of the race. What is known as type, in which 
coloration of plumage holds a very minor position, 
may be as rigid as we can make it, even in regard to 
what appear small differences, but that is not antago- 
nistic to natural methods. The Arab horse and the 
Eussian pony are of the same species, but differ in type 
or character, and it would be folly to ignore, as some 
appear to suggest, that such differences exist. In 
every breed the essential factor to secure its perpetua- 
tion and improvement is to define the type, to recognise 
that combination which makes it distinct from all other 
breeds. And in this combination we must include 
what may be regarded as minor characters. Such 
cannot be avoided. In many cases they are as impor- 
tant as those parts which bulk larger. Square body, 
full breast, large wings, shortish neck and legs, medium 
comb, and five toes, combine to make the Dorkiug. 
Change or absence of any one of these would destroy 
the type. It would be a Dorking no longer. Hence 
in breeding we place type in the frontal position. 

It is when we come to coloration of plumage that we 
join issue with present ideas of breeding, especially in 
respect to the females. A great deal has been said as 
to the injury done by breeding for show, and by some 
of those who were most responsible for the present 
system and for the adoption of fixed standards, but we 
have failed to find that they even attempt to indicate 
where the mistake lays, and how it can be remedied. 
Fanciers have carried point-breeding to an extreme, to 
the serious injury for practical purposes of many races, 
but they have only followed the guidance in the first 
place of some of those who are now their chief critics, 
who have apparently never sought for the cause, much 
lees pointed out a better way by means of which 
purity of race can be maintained, even in combination 
with the pleasures and profits of exhibiting, the 
fascination of breeding for which cannot be questioned, 
without adversely affecting the economic and essential 
qualities. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived, after many 
years of study and observation, is that, whilst colour 
standards may — nay, must — be adopted for males in all 
species of domestic poultry, no such rigidity should be 
observed with the females. Our friend M. Louis 
Vander Snickt, of Brussels, goes further, in that he 
would accord to colour a less important place even in 
males, and condemns the fixing of colour of plumage 
almost entirely. We find, however, that Nature teaches 
us the need for maintenance of pure races, and that 
colour in the males is a fixed quantity. In nearly all 
birds the males are bright in plumage and very unifom 



in colour, whilst the hens have a much more homely 
garb. Probably in the former case the richer hues 
are maintained by selection on the part of the hens, 
as the handsomer the male the more attractive he 
would be to them. On the other hand, hens would 
be less seen by enemies when upon their nests if dull 
in colour. Their mates would be able to protect them 
by drawing attention to themselves if attacked, as 
they are better equipped for fighting. The chief 
object in Nature is apparently perpetuation of the 
race. When we observe poultry of all species bred 
under natural conditions, it is to find that there is 
great variation in the colour of females. The same 
was true in Game fowls — and is yet to a considerable 
extent — and other highly-coloured races, as they were 
bred for vigour and strength, often indicated by bright- 
ness of plumage. In Black-red Game of the purest 
strains the pullets bred are very varied in hue. This 
is clearly indicated by Mr. F. 0. Tomkins, who says,* 
dealing with Black-red Game : ' It is, in my opinion, 
useless to describe "the colour of hens to be used for 
cockerel-breeding, or the colour of cocks required for 
pullet-breeding, imless we know how they are bred, as 
the produce might be quite different.' 

In white and black feathered fowls the question is 
unimportant, but standards which insist upon pencil- 
ling, lacing, spangling, and chain-mail in hens are 
a mistake. To their adoption we owe, more than any 
other cause, the degeneracy of certain breeds. Even 
for exhibition such fixity is folly, leading to the system 
of double matings for the production of cockerels and 
pullets respectively, which, however interesting from 
the breeder's position, is to be condemned for practical 
purposes, and seriously militates against the usefulness 
of any breed. Colour in the males is important, often 
indicating virility when combined with general char- 
acter, but in the hens type should be supreme. For 
these reasons we have in our descriptions of the different 
races paid little attention to the plumage of females. 

NEW BREEDS. 

Statements are frequently made — usually by those 
who have been breeders of poultry for many years — 
that the newer breeds of poultry are not worthy of 
consideration, or are inferior to the older races. Whilst 
we have no word to say against the latter, it "is de- 
sirable to examine whether the claim made that the 
older breeds are more profitable and of greater com- 
mercial value than the new ones is tenable. If it 
were so, then, of course, it would be inadvisable to 
multiply varieties of poultry simply for the variations 
obtained by different external characters. Perhaps 
the best way will be to take forty years ago as the 
basis, when it will be found that amongst the varieties 

* ' New Book of Poultry,' by Lewis Wright (London, 1902), 
p. 358. 
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then unknown are the following : Anconas, Couoou de 
Malines, FaveroUes, Indian Game, Langahans, Leg- 
horns, Orpingtons, Plymouth Bocks, and Wyandottes in 
fowls, and Pekins and Indian Eunners in duoks. There 
may be others, especially among the more ornamental 
varieties, such as Bantams, etc. ; but as this question 
is approached from the economic standpoint, it is 
better to keep to those which may be termed utility 
poultry. 

On examination of the list given above it will at 
once be seen that some of the most prolific, and con- 
sequently the most valuable, races for egg production 
were unknown, in this country at any rate, forty 
years ago. No one can for a single moment doubt 
that the introduction of these different breeds has been 
of the greatest service in the stimulation of interest in 
poultry-keeping, and, moreover, in the quantity of eggs 
and poultry produced in the country. 

But there is another reason why the introduction 
of new varieties should be encouraged. It must be 
borne in mind that with a rapidly-reproducing race 
hke poultry, when bred in domestication, the rate at 
which its vigour and stamina are exhausted must be 
accelerated. It would appear to be almost a law of 
Nature that forms of hfe, or varieties of those forms, 
only last for a certain period, which may be tens or 
hundreds of years. Then they seem to work out, and 
some other form takes their place. The geological 
records show that this is undoubtedly the case. When 
we bring any race under domestication, therefore, this 
tendency must be considerably enhanced, with the 
result that if we are to keep poultry or any other 
animal or plant to the fore there must be out-crosses 
of blood to give that strength which purity of breeding 



tends to reduce. These infusions of fresh blood have, 
of course, the result of practically modifying the 
external characteristics, with new forms as a natural 
sequence. We see the same influence in animals and 
plants of various kinds, and what is true in that direc- 
tion is equally so with poultry. 

That there is always a tendency to unduly multiply 
the number of so-called breeds cannot be questioned, 
and many during the past few years have come forward, 
but failed either to impress their value upon the public 
mind, or when bred did not maintain the special 
features claimed for them. Every new breed must 
pass through the fire in this way. It is bound to be 
subjected to adverse criticism, and unless it can stand 
criticism it has no right to exist. The hard words 
which have been said about most of the newer varieties 
are evidence of this state of things. Those, however, 
who promote the new breeds must be willing to bear 
comment, and if they own a breed of intrinsic merit 
the criticism will do no harm, but a considerable 
amount of good. 

It is surprising that whilst in some species, notably 
flowers, the man who could bring out a blue rose 
would be heralded as having accomplished a wonder- 
ful thing, or if he could discover or by cross-fertiliza- 
tion produce a fresh form of plant, honour and credit 
would fall to him ; but according to some writers the 
reverse should be the case in connection with poultry. 
We do not see why what is true in one direction 
should not be equally so in another, and think that 
those who have introduced fresh varieties of poultry 
have frequently rendered a much greater service to 
their day and generation than those who have simply 
produced a new plant merely for ornamental purposes. 
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B.— JUDGING ON UTILITY LINES 



SCALE OF POINTS. 



Symmetry ... ... ... ... . . 20 

Size ... ... ... ... ... . . " '" jg 

Legs and feet ... ... ... ... ... ... ' '" ^o 

Comb and wattles ... ... ... ... ... " iq 

Head and neck ... ... ... ... " ' '"'. '" 20 



Condition 



Symmetry : 



10 



Tail and wings ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ''[ '" jq 

Colour of plumage ... ... ... ... ... \\\ "^ '" jg 

100 

OUTS OR DEDUCTIONS. 

Bad shape ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... . . lo 

Short body in table breeds ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Bound back ... ... ... .„ ... ... ... ... 5 

Incorrect carriage ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Size : 

Excess or deficiency, per pound ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Legs and Feet : 

Coarseness of bone ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Excess or deficiency of length ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Pale colour in yeUow or dark ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Soot or yellow in white ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Twisted toes ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Bad colour in nails ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Comb and Wattles : 

Excess or deficiency in size ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Coarseness of texture ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Broken or additional spikes ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Dull in colour ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Head and Neck : 

Eoughface... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Deficiency in crest or beard ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Bad colour in beak ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Coarse or ill-shaped neck ... . . ... . . ... ... ... 5 

Condition : 

DuU plumage ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Loss of essential feathers ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Tail and Wings: 

High or low tail ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Loss of sickles ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Dropped wings ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

CoLOUE OF Plumage : 

Defects in body colour ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Spots or patches ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Lack of uniformity ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 



DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

Want of general cjiaracter of breed. Feathers on shanks of clean-legged breeds. 

Bent breast bone. Absence of feathers on shanks of feathered breeds. 

Deformities or enlargements. Additional or absence of toes. 

Oreat excess of size in small and medium breeds. Wrong class of comb. 

Small body in table and general purpose breeds. Squirrel or wry-tail. 

Wrong colour of legs and feet. Wrong colour of plumage. 

15—2 
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C— FUETHER NOTES ON THE ORIGIN OF THE TURKEY. 



Since the earlier chapters were printed, the following 
has been received from the Count de las Navas, librarian 
at the Eoyal Palace, Madrid, which appears to show 
that the turkey was discovered at an earlier date than 
has hitherto been accepted, and was first introduced 
into Spain in the year 1500. 

In a work entitled ' The Zoology of Columbus and 
the First Explorers of America,' by Juan Ignasio de 
Arcenas, published at Havana in 1888, we find that ' it 
is usually asserted that the turkey was first found in 
Mexico, and that, on the whole, it was a stranger to 
South America. But both assertions are incorrect. 
Pedro Nino was its discoverer, on the coast of Cnmana, 
north of Venezuela, on the voyage made by him in 

1499. He bought some from the Indians at the rate 
of four glass beads for each fowl. It is certain that in 

1500, on the return of this fortunate expedition to 
Bayeria, in Galioia, besides the monkeys, parrots, and 
other curiosities (including a great quantity of pearls) 
collected by Nino in America, turkeys were seen for the 
first time on European soU. 

' There is no mention of them on the other side of 
the Orinoco ; we may therefore take the course of this 
river as the limit of this breed on the Atlantic side of 
South America. On the Pacific side they reached as 
far south as the borders of Peru. In 1502 Columbus 
found " very large fowls," with feathers like wool, in 
the island of Guanaja, the easternmost of the Euatan 



group, off the coast of Honduras, which was known in 
early times under the general name of the Guanajan 
Islands. He also found them in Honduras, and in 
every part of the coast up to the Isthmus. They must 
have been introduced into Cuba between the year 1511, 
when Cuba was conquered, and 1517, when Yucatan 
was discovered. The name Guanaja, which is given to 
this bird ia Cuba, is sufficient indication of its origin in 
the Guanaja Islands, whither frequent expeditions were 
then sent in order to obtain Indian slaves, who were 
also called Guanajos. It is known that one of the ex- 
peditions to these islands, commanded by Fernandez de 
Cordoba, landed in Yucatan ; this was the original con- 
quest of Mexico. 

' Throughout New Spain this bird was very common. 
The Indians bred it in their households, and there were 
always several millions in Montezuma's palaces, which 
were used to feed the birds, snakes and other animals 
that were there. There was also a wild species in the 
oountrj-. Their general name was totolvA, the hen 
cihuatslui, the cock huexoloth. 

' From Mexico the turkey was carried to Europe, and 
also, apparently, to San Domingo, for Oviedo made 
the mistake of thinking that this country was its sole 
place of origin. He describes it as widely distributed in 
1525, in the Auh'las and Costa Jinue, and says that 
he himself had the opportunity of seeing it in Nicar- 
agua and other places.' 
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,, Leghorn Fowl, 72, 77, 220 
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Pliny on Fowls. 25 

Plumage, 204 
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224 
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Snickt, Louis Van der, on Bergische 
Grower Fowl, 133 ; on Blue Ter- 
monde Duck, 174 ; on Brabant Fowl, 
120 ; on Braekel Fowl, 114, 115, 116 ; 
on Breeding in Belgium, 112 ; on 
Flemish Cuckoo Fowl, 118 ; on 
Malines Fowl, 117 ; on Ramelsloh 
Fowl, 131 ; on Ronquiferes Turkey, 
202 ; on Value of Colour, 216 ; on 
White Plumage in Poultry, 213 ; 
on Voice of Fowls, 209 
Soft Bill in Ducklings, 213 
Soil, Effects of, upon Plumage, 205 
Sonneratii, Gallus, 1 
South American Ducks, 177 
Spain, Turkeys in, 193 



Spangled Game Fowl, 41 

Hamburgh Fowl, 44, 45, 52, 

219 
Orpington Fowl, 53, 219 
Spanish, Black, Fowl, 16, 17, 18, 101, 
221 
,, Races of Fowls, 99 
Spaulding's Plymouth Rock Fowl, 151 
Species, 210 

Speckled Magyar Fowl, 147, 224 
,, OrloffFowl, 143 
,, Plumage, 31 
,, Sussex Fowl, 33, 218 
Spring Ducklings, 168 
Standards, 203, 216 
Stanleyii, Gallus, 2 
Stoddard, H. H., on Cayuga Ducks, 177 
Sumatra Fowl, 69, 220 
' Survival of the Fittest,' 13, 33, 204, 

205, 212 
Suspension of Maternal Instinct, 15 
Sussex Fowl, 16, 17, 18, 30, 218 

,, Fowl Club, 31 
Sutlief, Thomas, on Black Pheasant 

Fowl, 45 
Sykes, Colonel, on Malay Fowl, 61 



Table Breeds of Ducks, 18 
,, ,, ofFowls, 16 
,, ,, of Geese, 18 
,, Properties, 15 

Tables of Descent, 41, 52, 53, 72, 84, 
90, 93, 98, 109, 117, 150, 156, 157, 
163, 175, 177, 183, 192, 198 

Technical Terms, 19 

Tegetmeier, W. B., F.Z.S., on Ancona 
Fowl, 78 ; on Hamburgh Fowl, 45 ; 
on Indian. (Cornish) Game Fowl, 41 ; 
on Origin of Fowl, 3 ; on Skull of 
Polish Fowl, 139 ; on White Tur- 
key, 195 

Tendency to Variation, 205 

Textureof Combs, 207 

Thomas, S. W., on Crevecceur Fowl, 87 

Thompson, Mr., on Langshan Fowl, 64 

Thornton, E. T. , on Andalusian Fowl, 
107 

Thornton, T. Henry, on Excessive 
Combs, 206 

Tinted-shelled Eggs, Breeds laying, 17 

Titterton, John, on White Ducks, 169 

Toes, Number of, 208 

Tomassini, A. P. , on Ancona Fowl, 77 

Tompkins, F. C, on Colour of Game 
Hens, 216 

Toulouse Goose, 18, 184. 225 

Trevisani, Marquis, on Padovaua Fowl, 
80; on Polish Fowl, 139 ; on Polve- 
rara Fowl, 80 ; on Voldarno Fowl, 80 

Trinmiing Hamburgh Combs, 47 

Transy Iranian Naked Neck Fowl, 16, 
17, 18, 147, 224 

Tula Geese, 188, 226 

Turkey, Introduction into Europe, 193, 
228 
,, Origin of Domestic, 7, 228 
,, Reduction in Size of, by Do- 
mestication, 8 

Turkish Fowl, 113 

Tuscawara Red Turkey, 201 

Type, 209, 216 
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UACES OF DOMESTIC POULTRY 



u 

Ushanki Fowl, 145, 224 



Value of Colour in Fowls, 216 
Variability a Result of Crossing, 12 
Variations due to Change of Habitat, 
23 
,, ExpressiveofDormantChar- 

acters, 205 
,, Greater under Domestica- 
tion, 13 
„ Natural, 203 

Duck's, 166, 168, 169, 171, 172, 

174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179 
Fowls, 24, 28, 29, 30, 33, 37, 40, 
41, 44, 48, 50, 52, 55, 56, 59, 
60, 63, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 75, 
77, 79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
88, 89, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 102, 
106, 109, 110, 112, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 123, 124, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 140, 142, 143, 
144, 146, 147, 150, 152, 161, 
165 
Geese, 180, 182, 184, 185, 186, 187, 

188, 189, 191 
Turkeys, 194, 195, 197, 198, 200, 
201, 202 

Verrey, L. C, on Leghorn Fowl, 73, 74 

Violette Fowl, 157 

Voice, 209 

Voitellier, M., on Mantes Fowl, 95 

Voldamo Fowl, 16, 17, 18, 79, 220 



W 

Wallace, A. E., on White Animals and 
Birds, 212 



Ward, N. P., on Brown' Leghorn 

Fowl, n 

Watchom, Thos., on Eedcap Fowl, 48 
Wattles, 205 

Watts, Miss E., on Russian Fowls, 141 

AVeir, Harrison, F.R.H.S., on Anoona 

Fowl, 77; on Black Spanish Fowl, 101; 

on Buff Leghoru Fowl, 72 ; on Embden 

Geese, 182 ; on Fowls in Andalusia, 

107 ; on Hamburgh Fowl, 44, 45 ; 

on Indian (Cornish) Game Fowl, 41 ; 

on Langshan Fowl, 66 ; on Penguin 

Ducks, 178 ; on Red Dorking, 29 ; 

on Rouen Duck, 167 ; on Scotch 

Grey, 50 ; on Sussex Fowls, 31 ; on 

White Ducks, 169 

Weld, Mason C, on Pekin Ducks, 171 

White, a Combination of Colours, 213 

,, Antwerp Brahma Fowl, 

222 
,, Aseel Fowl, 68, 220 
,, Braekel Fowl, IIG, 221 
,, Breda Fowl, 124,222 
„ Bresse Fowl, 84, 220 
,, Chinese Geese, 190, 191, 
„ Cochin Fowl, 60, 219 
White-crested Black Dutch Fowls, 126, 
222 
„ Blue Dutch Fowls, 126, 

222 
White Cr^vecoeur Fowl, 88. 221 
• „ Ducks, 169, 171 

,, Faces, Development of, 102 
White-fleshed Breeds, 17, 18, 19 
,, Fowls, Are they Delicate ? 212 
„ Friesland Fowl, 129 
,, Game, 41, 219 
,, Geese, 180, 181, 182, 188, 191, 

226 
„ Java Fowl, 67, 220 
„ Langshan Fowl, 66, 219 
White-legged Breeds, 17, 18 
White Leghorn Fowl, 72, 73, 75, 220 
„ Magyar Fowl, 147, 224 
,, Malay Fowl, 63, 219 
,, Malines Fowl, 117, 222 
„ Minorca Fowl, 103, 106, 221 



122, 
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White Orloff Fowl, 143 

„ Orpington Fowl, 53, 219 

, , Owl-bearded Dutch Fowls, 127, 

223 
„ Plymouth Rock Fowl, 150, 153 

224 
„ Polish Fowl, 140 
„ Polverara Fowl, 80, 220 
„ Thuringian Fowl, 136 
„ Turkey, 19, 195, 226 
„ Voldamo Fowl, 80, 220 
„ Wyandotte Fowl, 157, 158, 161 
224 
Whitfield, R., on Malay Fowl, 61 
Willughby on Muscovy Duck, 178 
Wingneld and Johnson on Cochin 
Fowl, 60 ; on Crested Dutch Fowl, 
124 ; on Game Fowl, 39 ; on Malay 
Fowl, 61 ; on Normandy Fowl, 90 ; 
on Origin of Goose, 6 ; on Polish 
Fowl, 138 ; on Rouen Duck, 167 ; 
on Turkeys, 196, 197 
Wing Muscles, 15 
Wings, 207 

Wragg, A. E., on Redcap Fowl, 48 
Wright, Lewis, on Andalusian Fowl, 
107 ; on Aseel Fowl, 67 ; on Black 
Spanish Fowl, 101 ; on Black Suma- 
tra Fowl, 70 ; on Brahma Fowl, 56 ; 
on Chinese Geese, 189 ; on Egg Quali- 
ties, 100 ; on Excessive Combs, 206 ; 
on Indian (Cornish) Game Fowl, 41 ; 
on Langshan Fowl, 64 ; on Name of 
Buff Orpington, 53; on Origin of 
Fowl, 4 ; on Surrey Fowl, 32 
Wyandotte Fowl, 17, 18, 155, 162, 224 



Yellow- or Cream-fleshed Breeds, 17, 18 
Yellow-legged Breeds, 18 
Yellow Magyar Fowl, 147, 224 
Yellow-pencilled Friesland Fowls, 128, 

223 
Yellow Thuringian Fowl, 137 
Yorkshire, Redcaps in, 48 
Young, Arthur, on Fowls in Sussex, 31 



BILLING KSn SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, GUILDFORD 



MANUFACTURERS OP QAME POOD fe ^^S^ Z%^ ^^ SPECIAL WARRANT TO 

CMAMBERI^IINL'S 

Canadian Poultry Meal, 

THE CHEAPEST FOOD IN THE WORLD FOR 

Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, and Chickens. 



Received the ONLY AWARD given by tite internationai Jury, Paris Exttibition, 

for Pouitry Food. 
Bronze IVIedal and Dipioma, Manniteim, 1880. Silver IVIedai Antwerp Exhibition, 1885. 



Turkeys, Geese, Dueks, and Chickens fed on this Meal thrive 
■wonderfully, are kept free from disease, and will lay nearly double 
the number of Eggs. 

Cumberland, AjiHl Ibth, 1904. 
Dear Sirs— Will you send me another cwt. of your Poultry Meal ; it is THE BEST I EVER HAD FOB 
REARING CHICKENS. I WON PRIZES AT DAIRY AND CRYSTAL PALACE AND INTER 
NATIONAL fed on your meal last year. It makes them big birds and in good condition. 

Yours truly, THOS. RUMNEY. 



Price 19s. 6d. per cwt., including 12 packets of Aromatic Compound and bag. 
Packed also in 3-lb, packets, 6d. each; post free. Is. 1 cwt. carriage paid. 



A Volatile Powder, the only cure for gapes ii 
5 Pheasants and Poultry. 

2s. per Tin ; post free, 2s. 4d. 



•ROXJF FII-.I-.S g» ^ ^ 

For POULTRY, PIGEONS, and CAGE BIRDS 
CO :sr DITTO IsT FILLS 

For POULTRY, PIGEONS, and CAGE BIRDS 
Above Preparations, Is. per bottle; post free. Is. Id. 

JAMES CHAMBEBLIN & SMITH, 

Ga.me, Roul-ti-y, a.ricl Dos Food Weifehouse, 

Exchange Street, NORWICH. 



A PicK=ine=up for Exhibition Fowls. 

S PRATT'S 

POULTRY SPICE. 




Sold in Id., 3d. a.nd 6d. Packets. 

One Penny Packet is sufficient for 12 to 14 full-grown Fowls or 20 Chickens. 
Fortifies the Constitution of the Birds, especially in Damp or Cold Weather. 



fi %i 



CT^ISSEl- 



5 5 



(TRADE MARK). 



TEilces -fche Pla.ce o-F Insec-t Ui-Fe a.ncl An-ts' Esrss. 
Per cwt., 26/- ; per J cwt., 13/6 ; per \ cwt., 7/- ; per 14 lb., 3/9 ; 
per 7 lb., 1/11 ; per 3^ lb., 1/-. Also in 3ci. packets; postpaid, 7d. 



YOUR TRADESMAN WILL SUPPLY YOU. 



Pamphlet on Poultry Rearing post free of 

SPRATT'S PATENT, LTD.,24 & 25, FENCHURGH STREET, 



I.ONDON, E.C. 



WILLIAM COOK & SONS 

Originators of all the Orpington Fowls, 
and the oldest established and largest 
GENUINE BREEDERS of all classes of 

Fowls, Ducks, Turkeys, 

and Geese, 





CAN ALWAYS SUPPLY 



SINGLE BIRDS, MATED FENS, and TRIOS 
for Utility Purposes, and for Breeding Exhibition Stock, 



FOR SSTTJNG.*- 



BIRDS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD. 

Sole risk taken by William Cook & Sons. 
Inclusive Quotations per Return Mail. 



I 



Inspection of Farm cordially invited 
every Week-day. 

Station : ST. MARY CRAY, S.-E. & O.R. 
All Visitors met at Station by appointment. 



A// who are interested in Poultry-keeping should send for Fully-illustrated Price 

List, containing HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FOWLS, from their 

ONLY ENGLISH ADDRESS— 

Orpington House, St. Mary Cray, Kent, 

And at SCOTCH PLAINS, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 



Patronised by 

HIS MAJESTY THE 

KING 

and the British as well 

as many Foreign 

'Governments. 




Established 1878. 

All Birds 
sent on approval. 



Abbot Bros., 

East of England Live Stock & Poultry Farms, 

THUXTON, NORFOLK. 



mWW^^VW^VXX'^%/V^^^^^^^V^% 



By far the largest and most successful Prize Poultry Breeders in the world, having won more Cups, Medals, 
Diplomas, and Prizes than any other Breeding Establishment in England. 



Eggs for Setting 



= M 



Supplied in large or small quantities, JS 
guaranteed fertile, and from same 
Birds we breed from ourselves. M 



EARLY HATCHED BIRDS OF 1906 

Of all our Varieties for sale for exhibition at the early 
Shows ; also few Adult Birds of all Varieties for sale 
at low prices. 



FOWI^S, DUCES, GEESE, TUB.EETS, BANTAMS, PIGEONS, CANARIES, Etc. 



WV^^/VN^IWW^^/WWWWWW^^WW^ 



ALSO BREEDERS OF 



Pure-bred Shorthorn Dairy Catt/e, 

Registered Hackney Horses, Cobs and Ponies, 
Wensleydaie and Merino Siteep, Pigs, Bob-tailed 
Siteep DogSf and Ferrets. 

Before purchasing or sending yovu- Orders elsewhere, send for our Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, containing 
List of Prizes, Testimonials, Hints on Bearing, Management, and Cure of Diseases amongst Poultry. 



HERBERT REEVES, Jff 

EMSWORTH, Haht: 

For twenty-eight Years Breeder and successful Exhibitor of 
Dark and Silver-Grey Dorkings. 



SHOW AND STOCZ BIHDS ALWAYS FOB SALE. 



*^^^UEING the last eight years 1,200 Cash Prizes have been won by Birds bred and exhibited from this yi 
j^l at the Royal, Royal Counties, Bath and West, Dairy, Palace, and International, and all the leac 
^^ Shows in England. 

Birds that won ^First and Second at the New York and Boston Shows, in the best show of DorMngs i 
got together in the United States, were supplied or bred from this yard ; also in New Zealand many of 
principal Prizes in Dorkings have been secured by birds of this strain. ' 

The Dark Dorking Hen that won the Trophy at the International, 1904, and was sold at the record pric 
£50, was bred in this yard, and was pronounced by all Exhibitors as the finest specimen ever produced. 

The Silver Chickens in 1905 won at Royal, Royal Counties, Bath and West, Dairy, etc., all the Fi 
provided, except two. 

Many of the " Wins " in Dead Table Poultry at Smithfield and other large Shows were birds puroha 
from this yard. 

Breeding Pens of Pullets or Hens, and with Cock or Cockerel, at prices to suit all Buyeri 

ECGS FOR siTnrirfG during season. 

SpaCIAI< ATTENTION TO .SHIPPING ORDERS. MANY TESTIMONIALS FROM FOREIGN EXHIBITORS. 



T. & W. Brown, 

College Poultry Farm, 
THEALE, READING. 

(In connedlion with the University College, Reading.) 



Eggs. Day-old Chicks. Stock Birds. 

Buff Orpingtons. Red Sussex. White Leghorns. 

White Wyandottes. Faverolles. 

M 

Aylesbury Ducks. 

Prices and full particulars on application. 
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TeUgrana and Station : Hadleioh, Shtfolk. MttSOtl'S BHdgB, RaydOfl , IpSWIChf England/ 

l^xttHtx, (Exhibitor, & (Exporter of MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 

HAVING made Turkeys a speciality both for Show and Table purposes for upwards of thirty years, and during that time 
have bred a large quantity, always being careful to breed from Prize Stock and the pick of my birds, I have taken Prizes 
at all the leading Live and Dead Shows for many years ; and have again a grand selection of unrelated Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale, reared on unlimited grass range, also having the run of a 
large wood, which, to a great extent, accounts for their being hardy, 
healthy, good-breasted birds. They are also excellent in plumage, 
good shape and quality, with plenty of bone, in store condition only, 
as I always go through all my birds carefully in November and select 
all the best for breeding, which are not fattened with those that are 
to be killed at Christmas, as it is a mistake to fat birds that are 
intended for stock. 

I have 700 to 800 reared annually on my Farm, which are housed 
as little as possible, always roosting out of doors — principally on 
a large rabbit warren ; this is after they leave the coops. 

I select 100 to 150 of my very best Turkeys every year, and class 
them off into seven or eight different flocks, by this means getting 
unrelated birds ; my experience is that the medium-sized hens are 
the best to breed from. You get a larger percentage of eggs and 
they are more fertile, also the young ones hatch out stronger, and 
are not so difficult to rear. I am sure anyone that has a grass run of 
about an acre or so can rear Turkeys to advantage, as there is always 
a demand for GOOD ENGLISH Turkeys in the London Market. 

I am surprised that this Industry is not taken up by Farmers and 
Landowners on a larger scale, and treated as a part of the Farm 
Stock, for I am sure if anyone would give as much attention to them 
as is given to a flock of sheep or a dairy of cows, they would find 
that the result would come out at the top of the list. It is a mistake 
to think Turkeys cannot be reared on the same farms year after year, 
as I have several customers that I have supplied for the past ten or 
fifteen years. One of them set eighty-seven eggs of the first laying 
from five hens ; eighty were hatched from them, and all reared, and 
weighed on December 15, 1900, 97^ stones, and this was done on a 
small heavy-land farm, where there has been Turkeys reared for 
upwards of thirty years. 

It is well for intending customers, when ordering, to state whether 
the birds are required for Breeding, Table Birds, or for the Live shows, as an entu:ely different class of bird is required for 
each. It is always best to get rid of your Cock JBird every Christmas, and have one fresh to the place ; they invariably do 
better for the change of ground. 

I may mention that the Irish Agricultural Society has started to improve the breed of Turkeys in Ireland by introducing 
a considerable number of my Cock Turkeys this season (1903-1904), which I am sure will greatly improve the Irish Tarkey. 




THE FOLLOWING FRIZES HAVE BEEN TAKEN SINCE 1893. 



1304:.— 1st Sheffield. 2nd Dairy. 2nd and 3rd Crystal Palace. 
Two lat Ipswich (table). Two ard Norwich. 1st and 3rd Bir- 
mingham, of which the following is the Feathered World 
report : " Turkey Cockerels, bred in 1894. The best class we have 
seen together, nearly every bird worthy of notice ; 1st prize, value 
84s,, given by the Turkey Club to Harper, with a clinker, excel- 
ling in colour, marking correct, of perfect shape, well grown, and 
plenty of bone." 

XS35-— ^fct Ipswich (table). H.C. and C. Dairy Show. 2nd Liver- 
pooL 4th Royal Agricultural Hall, London (table). 

X898. — 3rd Liverpool. 2nd Oakham. 3rd Crystal Palace. 
Ist Royal Agricultural Hall, London ; also Silver Cup, value £3, 
given by the Drapers' Company, and Gold Medal given by the 
Poulterers' Company, for the beat couple young cocks. Two l8t 
Ipswich (table). 

lSS'7-~l8t with Cock Turkey; 3rd with Hen— Essex Agri- 
cultural. 1st Prize Silver Cup, Young Cock ; Ist Prize, Silver Cup, 
Pullet — Crystal Palace, lat Prize and a Five-Guinea Cup, also 
the Challenge Cup for best bird of the Show with Young Cock ; 
2nd with Pullet ; and 2nd in Table Class — Birmingham. 2nd in 
Group Class of Six Young Cocks (table)— Royal Agricultural 
Hall, London. Ist, over-year Cock ; also 1st for Pair of Young 
Birds (table)— Ipswich Fat Cattle and Poultry. 

XSOS-O-— 3rd Liverpool. 3rd and H.C. Birmingham, and Ist 
for Table Class. 2nd and V.H.C. Royal Agricultural Hall (table), 
lat Ayr. 1st and 3rd Stroud. 2nd Altrinclmm. 1st and 2nd Bridge 
of Earn. 3rd Wirral and Birkenhead. 1st, 2nd, and two 3rds 
Dairy London. 2nd and 3rd Crystal Palace. 1st and 2nd Had- 
leigh. 2ud Agricultural Hall (six birds), 2nd Birmingham. 



1st and 2nd Ipswich (table), 1st and 3rd Leeds. 2nd and 3rd 

Manchester. 
X800.— 2nd Crystal Palace. 3rd Dairy, London. 1st and 2nd 

Hadleigh. 3rd Slough. Two Ist and 5th Birmingham. Ist West 

of England (Davenport). 1st and 2nd Leeds Smithfield Fat Cattle 

and Poultry Show. 3rd Manchester, lat, and also Silver Cup in the 

Group Class for the best half-dozen Cock Birds bred in 1900, at 

the London Smithfield Fat Cattle and Poultry Show (tabic). 
' Two 1st Ipswich, also Ist at Woodbridge. 
lOOX. — 1st Dairy, London. 1st and 2nd Bildeston. Ist and 2ad 

Hadleigh. 3rd Crystal Palace. 3rd Birmingham. 2nd Manchester. 

3rd Leeds. Sod London Smithfield for Pair Young Cocks (table). 

Ist and Special (White Turkeys), and 2nd and 4th (Bronze) at the 

Alexandra Palace Grand International Show. 
XQ02-— Two lets Alrrincham. Two 2nds and 3rd Wirral and 

Birkenhead Diamond Jubilee Show. 1st Derby. 2nd Dairy, 

London. 3rd Crystal Palace. 2nd Newbury. 
X803. — 1st and Silver Medal eiven by the Association for best 

Turkey in the Show with a Young Cock, also 2nd (over-year 

Cock), at the Dairy Show, London. 3rd Derby. 1st Hadleigh. 

3rd Manchester. Ist and 3rd Oystal Palace. 2nd Sudbury. 

2nd and 4th Birmingham. 
1904.— 1st, Special and 3rd Hadleigh, Suffolk. Silver Cup, 2nd 

and 3rd Crystal Palace Great National Show, London, 1st Leeds 

in dead class for table birds. 
1005--lst, 2nd and Special Hadleigh, Suffolk. 2nd, 3rd and 

CO. at the Grand International, Alexandra Palace, London. 2nd 

and H.C. at the Crystal Palace Great National Poultry Show, 

London. 



Over 1,200 Birds disposed of this year. Can always supply Unrelated Stock Turkeys. 

TURKEY EGGS in season; also from the following varieties of Fowls : Dark Dorking, Old English Black-Red Game, 

with White Legs, Barred Rocks, and Indian Game. Also Gooae, Indian Runner, and Wild Duck Eggs. 

FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING 

Principal: W. M. CHILDS, M.A. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING, was founded in June, 1892, with the co-operatio 
of the House of Christ Church, Oxford. It was incorporated in 1896. By authority i 
Decrees of the University of Oxford, a Joint Committee, consisting of representatives ( 
the Oxford Delegacy for the Extension of Teaching, of University College, Reading, of tl 
Eoyal Agricultural Society, and of the Eoyal Horticultural Society, supervises the Instructio 
and Examinations in Agriculture, Horticulture, and Aviculture, and awards Diplomas an 
Certificates. 

The College consists of Departments of Letters and Science, Agriculture, Horticultun 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Commerce, and provides teaching for about 1,400 Day and Evenin 
Students. 

In addition to lecture- and class-rooms it contains Zoological, Botanical, Chemica 
Physical, and Bacteriological Laboratories, Art Studios, Students' Library, and Commo 
Rooms. 

The College is affiliated to the University of Oxford, and is recognised by the Board c 
Education as a Day Training College, by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons a 
a place of instruction in Natural Science, and by the Surveyors' Institution as a centre c 
Instruction. 

The College undertakes much work in the adjoining counties in connection with field trial 
and lectures at rural centres, and advises with regard to insect pests, plant diseases, and th 
manuring of crops. 

The College Farm, Shinfield, of about 150 acres, for instruction in Practical Agricultur 
and Experimental Work, is about 2^ miles from Reading. 

The British Dairy Institute adjoins the College, and affords facilities for Praetica 
Instruction in Dairying. 

The CoUeg-e Poultry Farm and Experimental Station, Theale, is available for Student 
desirous of obtaining Practical Instruction in Poultry-keeping. 

• • 

The Collegre Garden for Horticultural Practice and Instruction is situate in the Londoi 
Road, Reading. 

For further information apply to — 

FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, 

Begistrar 
University College, Reading. 




IGH HOUSE POULTRY FARM, 

UCKEY HILLS, BROMSGROVE, Euglauil. 



VACANCIES FOR PUPILS-Moderate Terms. 



learnt Station : Barnt Green, M.R. 



Is established on modern up-to-date Anglo-American methods, and is able to 

at moderate prices Poultry or Sittings of Eggs from most reliable stock, mated up with the greatest care, regardless of 
expense. We can boast being the proud possessors of the best stiains of 

•§• ir MIGM-CJLASS POUl-TTRY 

that Great Britain can produce, including noted record layers and Prize Winners at standard Exhibitions. Those who 
have made purchase of 

ir '§• UXIl-IXY OR EXMIBIXIOW 

Fowls are loud in their praise of the excellent results from our Stock, which includes the following profitable varieties : — 
Buff Orpingtons, Salmon Faverolles, Indian Game, Aylesbury Ducl<s, White Leghorns. 
White, also Silver, \Vyandottes, Houdans, Black Minorcas, and Silver-Grey Dorkings, 

ir '^ SIXXIMGS OF EGGS 

may be relied upon, as High House Poultey Fabm is situated 800 feet above sea-levsl, thus insuring exceedingly hardy 
birds, suitable for any climate. 



VIGOROUS STOCK or CM ICKEMS 

ly old upwar 
is 
•0» »|» 



from » day old upwards, may be had from our extensive Incubatories, where ten large machines are daily at work. 
Our motto is 

B1.00D WII-1- XEI-1-5 

and intending poultry keepers or agriculturists desirous of improving their flocks or stocking their farms will do well to 
write at once for our Illustrated Catalogue (post free) and make immediate purchases. 



Birminsham Depot : 8, MIDLAND ARCADE, New Stree t. ''""'"''^%iw,"BiRifijfaHAM." 



EDWARD A. CASS, 

Candlesby House, 

BURGH, /?.5.0., 



Lincolnshire. 



BREEDER AND 
EXHIBITOR OF 



B uTf Orpin^ons. 

STOCK AND EXHIBITION 
BIRDS FOR SALE. 



Export Orders receive careful 
attention. 



EEGINALD MELBOURNE, 

The Mount, 
SOUTH GODSTONE, Surrey, 

Breeder akd Exhibitor ,of 

JSIacFi anb Buff Xegbor?is, BlacK 

fIDinorcas, ant) 

partrlbge M^anbotte0. 



Winner of Black Leghorn Challenge Cv/p, and Prizes 
Dairy, Palace, International, and all leading Shows. 

Send for Catalogue with complete list of wins, all varieties, 
and Patent Combined Brooder and Fowl-House, 

fitted with Trap Nests — saves £6 in £10 ! 

Utility Birds, 5/- ; Exhibition Specimens from £1 Is. ; 
Eggs in Season, 5/-, 10/-, £1 Is. per doz. 

A CUP, value £5 5s., and £1 ISs. Prize-Money given 
every year for best Birds hatched from £1 Is. Sittings. 

N.B.— Special attention is paid to Egg Produc- 
tion in the Utility Pens. 

NOTE ADDRESS- 

REGINALD MELBOURNE, 
The Mount, SOUTH GODSTONE, Surrey. 



W M BELL ^^^^^^^ ^"^ Successful Exhibitoi 

AT ALL THE LEADING SHOWS OF 

BLACK, BUFF 6 WHITE ORPINGTONS, 
PARTRIDGE 6 WHITE WYANDOTTES. 



A large selection of birds always on hand at reasonable prices foJ 
Exhibition, Pure Breeding, and Utility purposes. Over 2,000 bred anc 
reared on this farm annually. Trap nests used for all breeding pens and 
strict pedigree kept of all stock raised. 

Eggs and day-old chicks supplied in season. Catalogue free. 

NON-RESIDENT PUPILS TAKEN. 

ST. LEONARD'S POULTRY FARM, RINGWOOD, HANTS. 






Mr. F. R. EATON, 

Cleveland House, 

EATON, Norwich, 

Breeder of Winners of premier Honours 

at all the leading Shows, Winners of the 

Black Sumatra Challenge Bowl, etc., etc., 

has generally 

BIRDS FOR SALE, 
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ing's Norton Poultry Farm, 

WORCESTERSMISE. 

(Proprietor: W. ASTI^EY. 

Breeder of White Wyan, Partridge Wyan, 

Black and White Leghorns, 

Buif Rocks and Buff Orpingtons. 



All stock from this Farm is guaranteed the progeny of birds 

selected year after year by recording nests, and are all o( 

grand type.. 

Stock Birds, Sittings, and Day-old Chicks. 
catalogues free. 

LVERGREY 
DORKINGS. 

Exhibition and Stock Birds for Sale. 
Eggs in Season. 



THE HONBLE. FLORENCE AMHERST, 
c/o Mr. E. SIZEN, 

Didlington Estate Office, 

STOKE FERRY, Norfolk. 



HENRY JOHN WEBB, 

377, 376, 329, Central Markets, 

LONDON, 



KOR 



English New-laid Eggs, 
Fowls, Ducks, 

Turkeys, Geese. 

GAME OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 



EMBDENGEESE. 

Exbibition and Stock Birds for Sale. 

THE HONBLE. SYBIL AMHERST, 
c/o Mr. E. SIZEN, 

Didling:ton Estate Office, 

STOKE FERRY, Norfolk. 

A. Q. PITTS, 

Highbridge, SOMERSET, 

CHAMPION BREEDER of 

BLACK MINORCAS. 

BIRDS ALWAYS ON SALE, AND EGGS IN 
SEASON. 



^ DORKINGS- » 

Bbeedeb 30 Yeabs. lrW%t\«l«^W» 

STOCK AND SHOW BIRDS ALWAYS FOR SALE, 

PRICES MODERATE. 

ARTHUR C. MAJOR, DIHON, LANGLEY, BUCKS. 



ESTABLISHED 1811. 



Telegraphic Address : 

'NOUmSHMEIIT, LONDON.- 



Telephone 
No. 1784 Avenue. 



CHARLES E. BROOKE & SONS, 

(3ame, poultry, & /Beat factors, 
Xive poultry 2>ea[cr0, 

LEADENHALL MARKET, LONDON. 



Bankers ; 
London Citv and Midland Bahk, 
Threadnebdle Strebt^ ~ 



SHlPPIftG SUPPLIED. 
CORRESPOflOEflCE 80UCITEO. 
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College Poultry Farm, 

oXSX THEALE, Reading. 



Poultry Establishments laid out. 
Stoek selected for, Exfiortation. 



The 



WORCESTERSHIRE ^ 
POULTRY FARM 

TARDEBIGGE, BROMSGROVE, 



HAVE SOME OF 



THE FINEST LAYING STRAINS OF POULTRY 

IN ENGLAND. 

Their strain of WHITE LEGHORNS -.von the 1904-05 
Laying Competition of the Utility Poultiy Club, and their 
strain of WHITE WYANDOTTES was represented 
in the 3rd, 4th, and 6th Winners. 

JBy careful selection, with trap-nests and importations 
from reliable breeders in U.S.A., their Strains for 
Laying; are unequalled. 



ILLUSTIIATED OATALOGtJE OF 

EGGS for Setting and 
Stock Birds 

FREE UPON APPLICATION. DON'T MISS IT. 




W. A. DOOLITTLE' 

PARTRIDGE 
WYANDOTTES. 



The Kecognised Champioas. Let others magnify 
their winnings as they may, the fact remains that 
Doolittle's strain of Partridge Wyandottes has pro- 
duced more prize specimens than all others combined. 
All but one possible first, three out of foiir specials, 
fifteen prizes in all, on this one variety at the World's 
Fair, St. Louis, U.S.A., 1904. Correspondence 
solicited. 

W. A. DOOLITTLE, 

Sabetha. Kans., U.S.A. 



Catalogue, with colour plate from life of a pair 

of Partridge Wyandottes, mailed on receipt 

of Is. 



m 



BOOKS A T ALL BOOKSELLERS: 



DEAN HOLE'S FAMOUS WORKS ON GARDENING. 



A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 

By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. 
Illustrated by H. G. Moon and G. S. Elgood, R.I. 
Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or Pre- 
sentation Edition, with colonred plates, 68. 

Dailf/ Telegraph. — " A perfectly charming book," 



A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 
GARDENER. 

By Dean Hole. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. Gd. 

WoHd.—" A delightful volume, f uU, not merely of information, but 
of humour and entertainmeut." 

Morning Pott. — " Dean Hole hae contrived to make his book both 
amusing and of real practi.;a[ utility." 



One volume, demy 8vo., 336 pages, 16s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 

By Henky Hei'.bbrt Smith, Fellow of the Institution of Surveyors, and Agent to the Marques^ of Lansdowne, K.G., 
the Earl of Crewe, Major-General the Lord Methuen, etc. With Plans and Illn8ti'a.tiong. 

Standard, — " In this most useful and interesting book Mr. Smith has compressed into little more than 300 pages as much practical 
information and sound advice as many writers would have spread over three volumes. We can confidently recommend the volume to 
all persons either directly or indirectly connected with the important subject of which it treats." 



IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. 

By Henry L. Ellacombe, M.A., Vicar of Bitton. and 
Honorary Canon of Bristol. With Illustrations by Major 
E. B, Ricketts. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

TiTnes. — " Canon Ellacombe'd bouk certainly ought to appeal to a 
wide range of readetH, fur it is written in a most pleasant style, and, 
without any parade of science, is evidently the fruit of long personal 
observation," 



PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. 

By Charles Nettleship White, First-class Certificated 
Expert of the British Bee-keepers' Association. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Fariaiiig World, -".\n eminently readable book, thoroughly prrtc- 
tical, reliable, and up-to-date. Beginners will find it a very bnfe 
guide." 



COLONEL KENNEY-HERBERT'S MODERN COOKERY BOOKS. 



COMMON-SENSE COOKERY. 

Based on Modem English and Continental Principles worked 
out in detail. Large crown 8vo., over 500 pages, 7s. 6d. 

Times. — ' ' A book which is sure to have a large circulation, since the 
author, the well-known * Wyvem,' has been tor some time generally 
accepted as perhaps the chief English authority on the art of 
cookery." 

PRACTICAL MANUALS 

Chemistry for Agricnltaral Students. By T. 

S. Dymond, of the County Technical Laboratories, 
Chelmsford. Crown 8vo., 28, 6d. 

A Manual of Alcoholic Fermentation and 

the Allied Industries. By Chakles g. Matthews, 
r.I.C., F.C.8., etc. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Wood. A Manual of the Natural History and 
Industrial Applications of the Timbers of Commerce. By 
G. S. Bofloek, F.L.8., F.G.S. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 78. 6d. net. 

A Text-hook of Nursing for Home and Hos- 
pital Dse. By C. Weeks Shaw. Bevised and largely 
rewritten by W. Eadfokd, House-Surgeon at the Poplar 
Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dtce Duckwoeth, 
M;t)., F.E.C.P. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Cycling for Health and Pleasure. By L. H. 

PoKTER. Bevised and edited by F. W, Shoeiand, 
Ariiateur Champion, 1892-93-94. with numerous Illus- 
trations. Small 8vo., 28. 6d. 



FIFTY BREAKFASTS. 

Containing a gi-eat variety of Xew and Simple Eecipes for 
Breakfast Dishes. 8vo., cloth, 23. 6d. 

FIFTY DINNERS, svo., doth, 2s. ed. 
FIRY LUNCHES. 8vo.,cioth,2s.6d. 

FOR EVERYDAY USE. 

English Estate Forestry. By A. C. Forbes, 

Lecturer in Forestiy, Armstrong College, Newoastle-on- 
Tyne ; late Forester on the Marquis of Bath's Longleat 
Estate, etc. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 128. 6d. net. 

British Railways : Their Organization and 
Management. By Hugh Monro Ross. Crown 8vo., 
as. net. 

The Stock Exchange, By Godefroi D. Ingall 
and George Wiihbks. Crown Svo., 5s. net. 

The Draughts Pocket Manual. By J. G. 

Cunningham. An introduction to the game in all its 
branches. With numerous Diagrams. Small 8vo., Is. 6d. 

A Text-book on the Natural Use of the Voice. 

By G. E. Thobi' and W. Nicholl, late Professor of 
Singing in the Royal Academy of Music. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

The Art of Reading and Speaking. By the 

Rev. .Tames Fieming, Canon of York, Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 



LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. 
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old Hen. " Don't eat that food, my son — it has 

Motassine Meal in it!" 
Giddy young Cockerel. " Why, that's the very reason I like it 

and eat so much !" 
Wise old Hen. " Yes, that's all very well, hut unless you are 

anxious to go to market before your time, I should 

advise you to let it alone !" 



1 st Hen. ' ' / wish you'd hurry up and get off that nest !" 
2nd Hen. " Why, you've laid once to-day — what more do 

you want ?" 
1st Hen. " Oh, it's that Molassine Meal makes me lav 

all day long — nearly ! ' 



POULTRY-KEEPING PAYS WHEN FOWLS ARE FED ON 

MOLASSINE MEAL 



^ft^^^ 



TRADE 




MARK 



Brings Chickens on quickly and ready for market at less cost than any other food. Makes them lay early and late. 

It eradicates and prevents worms. 



Manufactured by HENRY TATE & SONS. Ltd., London and Liverpool. 

You may test it by calling on the nearest Grain and Forage Merchant and getting some to day, or sending to 

THE MOLASSINE CO. LTO.,i|S^li^Hls?r 

AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 




K EGG BOX 

With Interior Fittings of Felt and Iron-bound Corners. 



YOU MUST HAVE SEEN THEM. 

EVERYBODY KNOWS THEM. 

USED IN EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

WITHOUT A RIVAL FOR SAFETY. 







REDUCED PRICES. 






To carry 


1 st quality 


s. d. 


To carry 


1st quality 


s. 


d. 






4 3 


15 doz. 




15 


U 


3 ,, 




5 3 


20 ,, 


or 240 eggH 


21 





4 1, 




6 


30 „ 


or 360 eggs 


28 


u 


6 ,, 




7 9 


40 „ 


or 480 eggs 


SS 


6 


8 ,, 




9 6 


00 „ 


or 720 eggs 


48 


6 


10 ,, 


or 1-20 eggs 


11 6 


SO ,, 


or 960 oggs 


60 





12 ,, 




12 « 











THE HAMMOCK PARCEL POST BOX. 

EACH EGG SWINGS I'N A SEPARATE HAMMOCK OF FELT. 

For 12 eggs, lOd., or Is. 2d. po3t free ; for 15 eggs, Is. 4d., or Is. 8d. post free ; 
for 24 eggs, Is. 8d., or 2s. Id. post free. 

Complete Catalogue of Poultry and Dairy Appliances post free on application. 




DAIRY OUTFIT CO., 1-TD., King's Cross, LONDON. 



u 



-~^- THE K- 



NITA* 

INCUBATORS, 

FOSTER-MOTHERS, 

FOWL HOUSES, 

^f^ and All Appliances. 

POULTRY— Exhibition and Utility. 
Poultry Farmers' and Fanciers' Sundries. 

Wholesale, Ex-poet and Retail. 
Fully-Illusteated Catalogues free. 



ERNEST TRIPE & CO, LTD, 

HARMONDSWORTH, MIDDLESEX. 




What Experts 

say of the 

'J.M.D.' 



C3 
CO 



CO 



NOTE.— Pupils taught aU Branches and Glasshouse Work. *^ 
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Hinwiek Estate Poultry Farm, 
Wellmgboro ugh , 

Jan. 30th, 1905. 
Dear Sir, — I have just bad the second hatch out of 
the J.M.D. (Treble- Fined) Incubator; T am more than 
satisfied with it, and consider it quite one of the best 
machines of the day. It has so far beaten four oither 
machines by different makers in the same room,. — Yours 
very faithfully, G. A. Palmer, Poultry Expert to 
Worcestershire, Hertfordshire, and Lindsey in Lincoln- 
shire. 

We can show you many similar testimonials -to the 
above. The new J.M.D. 'Unique' Treble-Flued Hydro 
Incubator is the machine of the future. It is fitted with 
patent ball-bearing heat regulator, also treble flue, which 
enable you to get an even radiation of heat in all parts 
of the egg drawer. It has a drying chamber covering 
the whole area of the machine. It has a patented 
device for the damping arrangement, and this ensures 
pure filtered water. You can use a ^-in. wick to a 
100-egg machine, and the consumption of oil is 50 per 
cent, be.ow many others now being sold. You can buy 
this J.M D. 100-egg capacity for £4p 50-egg capacity 
for £3 7s, 6d. Three Prize Medals and Diploma 
Crystal Palace, 1905. The J.M.D. is THE one you need. 
GET A CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 



The J.M.D. Live Stock Appliance Co. 
(Dept. P.B.), Blackburn. 



'M,Y.' Poultry Foods. 

PREPARED FROM 

Miss YATES' oWn Recipes, 

Certificated Poultry Expert, University College, Reading; Manager, U.P.G. Winter Laying Competitions, 1904-5, 1905-6; 
Poultry Instructor to the Studley Castle Agricultural College ; Member of the Poultry Club ; Member of Utility Poultry Club. 

M.Y. CLOVER MIXTURE.— Fine-cut Clover with Meat, Malt, etc. Used in conjunction witli 
Meals 1, 2, 3, and 4, in U.P.C. Laying Competitions as the morning mash. An invaluable and inexpensive food 
for laying stock. Price 12/- per cwt. 

M.7. l/CEAL No. 1. — For Chickens when feathering, Duck-raising, and Laying Hens. Price 8/6 

per cwt. 

M.Y. MEAL No. 2.— For Growing Chickens, Laying Hens and Turkeys. Price 8/6 per cwt. 

M.Y. MEAL No. 3.— For Growing Stock, Ducks, and Laying Hens. Price 8/6 per cwt. 

M.Y. MEAL No. 4.— For Fattening Table Poultry. (Miss Yates attributes her successes at the 
various Agricultural Shows to the use of this Meal.) Although equal to any Food on the market, its price is only 
9/6 per cwt. 

M.Y. DRY CHICS FEED, First Grade.— For use during the first three weeks after hatching 
this is unrivalled. Price 17/- per cwt. , 

M.Y. DRY CHICK FEED, Second Grade.— This should follow the use of the First Grade 
Food during the second three weeks, and is also used with great advantage in the scratching litter to assist the 
production of winter eggs. 

Oats, Buckwheat, Dari, Flint, Gpit, Oyster Shell, Bone Meal, etc., always in stoek. 



Price List and Samples, with Method of Reding, on application to 

E. RIVERS SMITH, Agricultural Seed, Corn, and Artincial Manure Merchant, ROYSTON, Herts. 



PRICE 



Yes ; that's where RANDOLPH scores. He beats the lot there. No other living man attempts 
to work on a similar margin of profit. To test this, before placing your order, drop him a P.C. and 
ask for a Quotation. It will cost you but one halfpenny, and may Save yOU poundS. He is 
not able to afford you a list of everything he handles here, but his " boiled down " Catalogue will give 
it you. Don't be without that list. The Public owe their thanks to RANDOLPH for the present 
prices of Poultry Appliances ; make no mistake about that. No mortal man has done more than he to 
bring such goods within reach of the masses. So long as MEECH is in the business, depend upon it 
you'll not pay exorbitant prices for Poultry Appliances — that is, if you ask him to fill your orders. He 
caters to supply everything a poultry-keeper needs, and means to keep in the front rank by 

quality and price. 

RANDOLPH MEECH, 

The Poultry Appliance King, 

POOI-E5 DORSEX. 



ROBT. A. COLT, Ltd., 

The Poultry Outfit 
Supply Co., 

73a, Chiswell Street, 
London, E.C. 






niustrated Catalogues of Live Stock, 

Appliances and Foods post free 

on application. 

Estimates for fitting Farms free. 



Vulcanite Sheet Asphalte 
FOR 

ROOKIMG, 

as used on the principal Poultry Farms. 



Prices and Samples upon application to 

VULCANITE, Ltd., 118, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

And LAGANVALE, BELFAST. 



H 



TRY 



OLTON'S 
SUSSEX 
OATMEAL. 



per 
Cwt. 
on 
Rail. 



« GUARANTEKD PURE. » 

Sample sent post free on application. 

HOLTON, WoRMiNOFORD Mill, Essex. 



NEW HANDBOOKS FOR 5P0RT5MEN. 

By Colonel R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 

Author of " Reminlsoences of the Course, the Camp, and the Chase." 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, c/ilt top. Price 3s. 6d. iiet each. 



A SHOOTING CATECHISM. 



THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN says : 

"Colonel Meysey-Thompson's catechism is as sug- 
gestive as it is thoroughly interesting, and, above all, 
workmanlike and fair in criticism." 

THE SPORTSMAN says: 
" The whole handy, well-printed book is as full of 
information of the right sort as an egg is of meat. It 
will delight alike the tyro and the expert, which no book 
can do that is not thoroughly good." 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: 

" This is a very handy little volume by an author who 
is a sportsman of the front rank." 

THE SPORTINQ TIMES says: 

" My library contains many books on shooting, but I 
think Colonel Meysey-Thompson's is the best." 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says: 
"The little book most certainly will be read with 
interest and profit by those who have ceased to regard 
themselves as neophytes in the handling of a gun." 



A FISHING CATECHISM, 

THE FIELD says: 

" We can honestly recommend this little Fishing 
Catechism, as a book which will give the novice sound 
and thorough instruction on most points and the 
experienced angler new ideas- on not a few. [u these 
days that is an achievement." 

THE MORNING POST says : 

"Will delight anglers, because it is written in the 
spirit proper to a disciple of Isaac Walton, and displays 
an almost encyclopsedio knowledge of the ways of trout 
and salmon, and the methods by which they are pursued 
and captured. No one who has rights over any water 
should fail to study the book." 

THE SPORTSMAN says : 

" A handy and useful book for all sorts and conditions 
of fishers." 

COUNTRY LIFE says: 

'■' There is a wonderful amount of Information between 
the covers of this book." 

THE SPORTING TIMES says: 

" After a thorough course of this book all a man would 
want would be practice and the fish to practise iipon." 



London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Steeet, W. 



LI\7ERIN E 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND, FOR 

CHICKENS JUST HATCHED I CHICKENS GROWINC ! 

HENS LAYING! BIRDS BREEDING! And 

BIRDS EXHIBITING! 

There is absolutely nothing to equal it. 17/- cwt., 9/- ^-cwt. 



POULTRY MEN, DON'T BE WITHOUT OUR MEDICINES. 



ROUP POWDER (Certain Cure) 
ROUP PILLS - - - - 
TONIC POWDERS - 
COD-LIVER OIL CAPSULES - 



4d. One doz. 3/-, three doz. 8/6. 

1/1 and 2/7 per box. 

1 - per doz. 

1/1 and 2/7 per box. 



LIVERINE LIMITED, GRIMSBY. 

All Goods Carriage Paid— England and Wales. 



T 



For 

he Latest in 



Poultry 
^XdX Appliances 



See our new List. 



WE GIVE BEST MONEY VALUE, 

and all Goods of our manufacture are absolutely 
reliable. 



WILLIAM CALWAY, 

LIMITED, 

Bull&tng Contractors anb 
/nbanufacturers, 

GLOUCESTER. 



BEVOLDTION ll EGG PACKAGES. 



H 



OBINSON'S Newly=lnyented 

"ANTI-SMASH " «««/ 
" FEA THER WEIGHT " 

Egg Boxes & Baskets 

Have reduced weights one-half, have made it possible to send 
Eggs with safety, and are the cheapest and most durable yet 
put before the public. 

Within two and a half years they have cslrried off every 
First Prize given in Great Britain, and have been awarded 

18 FBIZE ICEDALS, 

including the only Gold Medals ever given in the United 
Kingdom for Egg Packages. 

Illustrated Catalogue post free of over 100 sizes and 
varieties. 

— '^-e^snALS^^ — ■ 

ROBINSON'S PATENTS, LTD., 

332, Goswell Road, LONDON, E.G. 







Healthy Poultry, Abundance of Egrg^s 
secured by using* 

Thorlcy's Poultry Spice. 

OVUM is a condimental preparation specially adapted for 
poultry. The use of OVUM also improves the plumage 
and beautifies the feathers, while it is well known that 
all kinds of Poultry pass through the critical period of 
moulting far more easily if OVUM be added to their 
Soft Food. 



^^^ 7¥ T Jl/I { ^^^^^^^^ the Constitution. 
\J \f \^ XTm i P^'O'i'^ces Abundance of Eggs. 
I Enables the Birds to withstand sudden changes of Weather. 

SOLD BY AGENTS IN ALL PARTS. Name of nearest Agent sent on application. 

Case, coataining 72 packets, 6/-. Bagg-i cwt., 30/-; J cwt., 16/-; j cwt., 8/6. 
7-lb. Bag by Parcels Post on receipt of 3/- by 

JOSEPH THORLEY, Limited, King's Cross, London. 



BARNARD, BISHOP & BARNARDS, Ltd., 



Makers of every 
description of 



POULTRY HOUSES, etg 



BEST QUALITY ONLY. 




LEAN-TO POULTRY HOUSE, No. 105. 
Silver Medal, 1892 and 1893. House 4 ft. square, 
Run 8 ft. long, finished in best style, £4; heavier 
pattern, £A 17s. 6d. ; Boarded Back to Rud, 
25/- extra. 



With Sliding Floor. 3 It. 6 in. by 4 ft. 6 In., 36/-; '^fj^/^l/*';™,^*'^^ ^°H%^% '^Sv*^ 
4 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in., 47/6 ; 4 ft. 6 In. by 6 ft. 6 in., 60/-. ^'°^''Z^ {J] ^^ * JJ"' *^-_ • ^°°^ B^ek, 12/6. 




Double— 8 ft. by 4 ft., SO/- ; 



24/-. 



I — 1&^ i* 




THE FAVOURITE CHICKEN NURSERY, 

No. 128. Can also be used as a Cockerel Pen, 
6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 2 ft. 8 in. high, 27/6. 



'-Kj g|k^..^p^i?s.r;y,-»">i»;v'5ry i g ^: 



COCKEREL PENS. No. 127. Five Pens 
THE LINGWOOD POULTRY HOUSE, on f^ ^"?=' ^Ih'- * ^™»' "">!-'■ » I'ens, 66/-; 
Wheels. No. 89. 8 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, with Shel- 2 Pens,40/.; SioglePen,26/- ; FeedlngTrough 
ter combined. 87/6. Catalogues free. as shown, 2/. each. 



N0RK01.K IRON WORKS, NORWICM, ENCJUAND. 



Movable Fowl House 




POULTRY APPLIANCES 



OF EVERY 



DESCRIPTION. 



No. 10a. rough fowl HOUSE FOR FARM USE. 




Made extra strong, frames mortised and tenoned, and must 
not be compared to the Houses offered at lower prices. 
Size 7 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, uests on each hide, also flap 
at aide for light and air. Mounted on strong high wheels. 

CASH PRICE, Carriage Paid - £^ 15 O 



niuatrated Catalogue of requisites for the Garden^ Park, 
Estate^ Stablest Kennely and Poultry yard,free on application. 



BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 

Manufacturers, NORWICH. 



POULTRY FENCING 
of every variety. 




Pigeon Cotes, Aviaries, 
Pbeasantrles, etc. 




Patent Chicken Nursery or 
Bantam House and Bun. 



No. OOi. 




JELLICOE'S 



PATENT 



WJTJp- 



(( 



TROLLEVER 



99 



The simplest and best method for moving all kimls o 
Poultry Houses. One "TroUever" and Back Axle i 




Poultry ] 

suflScient for all Houses on the Farm. 

Obtained SILVER MEDAL at tlie Plymouth Exhibition, November, 1905. 

PRICE 31/0 net, F.O-R. Extra Fittings (one Set for each House), 3/6. state length o/Baek axu required. 

Terms, Ceish wi'th Order. 



A. JELLIC OE, Maker, Warwick House, THEALE, Berks. 
THE WALLET SERIES OF HANDBOOKS. 

Foolscap 8vo., Is. net per volume, paper ; Is. net, cloth. 



ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR THE INEXPERIENCED. 

By HUBERT WALTER. 
HOCKEY AS A GAME FOR WOMEN. 

By EDITH THOMPSON. 

DRESS OUTFITS FOR ABROAD. 

By ARDEEN HOLT. 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

By MARY L. BRBAKBLL. 

ON COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY, PORCELAIN, 
GLASS, AND SILVER. 

By ROBERT ELWAED. 



THE MANAGEMENT OF BABIES. 

By Mrs. LEONARD HILL. 

ON COLLECTING MINIATURES, ENAMELS, AND 
JEWELLERY. 

By ROBERT EDWARD. 

MOTORING FOR MODERATE INCOMES. 

By H. EEVELL REYNOLDS. 

ON TAKING A HOUSE. 

By W. BEACH THOMAS. 

SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR COMMON AILMENTS. 

By M. H. NAYLOR, M.B., B.S. 



London : EDWARD ABNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Stkebt, W. 



XIX 



THE 




Brooder. 



l=»Eitent, 




We have sold nearly TEN THOUSAND of these Brooders, and the numerou 
Testimonials that we have received enables us with the utmost confidence to say 
that they are THE MOST PERFECT FOSTER MOTHERS. 



From W. COOK^ Esq., the world-famous Originator of the 'Orpingfon 
Fowls.—'* Ple&se send me another of your Westmeria Broodera. 
I like them better than any other. , I have hundreds of visitors 
who see your Brooders, and I always recommend them." 

From ED. BROWS, Esq., F.L.S., the well-known Reading College Expert 
and Author of ** Poultry- Keeping as an Industry." — " The Westmeria 
Brooders are the best." 

From Rev. T. W. STOROES, Marston, Nortfiwich.—" It would have 
been £,hO in my pocket if I had had your Brooder at first. I wish 
I had never seen any other." 



From the BUGBESS OF WELLINGTON.- -" Your Brooder deserves all 
praise. It has been a complete success." 

From R. W. WEBSTER. Esq., Poultry Specialist and Large Breeder, 
Maidenhead. — "The Ventilator appears perfect, and lie arrange- 
ment by which the chamber is lighted at night is an immense 
advantage." 

From M. HENRI WATTINE, Roubalv, France.— '* We axe very mvicli 
pleased with the Brooder." 

From BERKELEY D. WISE, Esq., Silverstream House, Belfast.— ''Your 
Brooders are giving the greatest satisfaction." 



The WESTMERIA BROODERS are sent out complete with Lamp, Water-Founts 
Trough, and Scraper. Handsomely Painted in Two Colours, Creosoted Bottom. 

J^or 60 Chicks, ^5^3 1^>S. For 100 Chicks, 

Free on Rail or Canal, Leighton Buzzard. Packed for Export and delivered to any English Port, 7/6 extra. 



POULTRY APPLIANCES AND FOODS OF ALL KINDS. 



Send for List. 



THE 



WESTMER/A Co., LEIGHTON BLIZZARD. 



TELLiriG , . . 
. . TESTIMONY 




THE sales of Tamlin's Incubators from 1891, the year that this 
machine was first placed before the public, to November, 1904, 
reached the gigantic total of 40,000 Incubators. This represents 
half the total number of Incubators sold -throughout the United 
Kingdom during that period, therefore one of every two Incubators 
made and in use is a Tamlin. 

A Surprising Fact proving their universal success :— Not a single 
machine of the enormous number sold has ever been returned as 
unsatisfactory. 



This Appears Incredible. 

Yet is Undeniable. 



Tamlin'8 



INCUBATORS 



ARE ALL GUAEAJSTTEEb, ' 

To be automatic hatchers. 
To be simplest and easiest Incubators to work. 
To take less oil by half than any other to work. 
To produce more, larger, and stronger Chicks when 

run in competition under same conditions with 

any other Incubators., 

To be the best made and best value in the world. 



Write for our New Season Illustrated CataloguCj which is full of 
matters of interest to Poultry Breeders. You can have it sent 
to you Post Free for the asking. 

W. TAMLIN, RICHMOND, LONDON, S.W. 



HEARSON'S PATENT 

CHAMPION INCUBATORS 

Have stood the test of 25 years, and are still in all the World Unequalled. 



Hatching 
100 per cent. 

SIMPLE. 
RELIABLE. 




SAFE INVESTMENT. 

Beware 

of Worthless 

Imitations. 



HEARSON'S PATENT FOSTER-MOTHERS, 



For Outdoor Rearing of Chickens The " Hydfothermic." 

in Winter or Summer. 



The "Champion. 




HEARSON'S PATENT 

CRAMMING 
MACHINE 

For the Forced Feeding 
of Fowls, Turkeys, etc. 




la^' 



Write 

-For lllus-tra.-teci 

Price Lists. 



SHOW ROOMS: 235, REGENT STREET, W. 

Sole Agents: SPRATT'S PATENT, LTD., 24, 25, Fenchurch Street, London, E.G. 




THE MORNING SOFT FEED SHOULD BE 

PRATT'S 

PATENT 

POULTRY MEAL. 

A COOKED FOOD CONTAINING MEAT. 

IN 5EALED BAGS, 

DCD /^1A#T 0/1/ ALSO IN SMALLER BAGS AND IN 3d. 

r C.l\ WW I ., ^U/-« AND 6d. PACKETS. 

6II/E AS THE EVENING FEED 

'CHIKKO' 

A Nutritious and Sustaining Food requiring no preparation. 

20/- PER CWT, 

Sealed Bags, also in smaller Bags and in 3d. Packets. 



SPRATX'S PATEMX 1-XD., 

; MANUFACTURERS OF 

Dog Kennels, Chains, Collars, Poultry Houses, and all Dog and Poultry Appliances. 

i 

! , SHOW ROOMS;— 

24 6 2S, Fenchurch Street, LONDON, E.C. 



